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GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 





REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 


Look for this Gold Seal 
You will find it pasted on the face of 
every genuine Go/d-Sea/ Art-Rug’ and 
on all Gold-Seal Congoleum By-the- 
Yard. Note the liberal money-back 
guarantee. Refuse imitations. 


Dealers who sell genuine Go/d-Sea/ 
Congoleum usually have a big brother 
of this Gold Seal on display in their 
window. 


Think of getting a 9x12 foot 


CONGOLEUM COMPANY rug-like that shown above 

INCORPORATED for only $16.20. The rug is 

———— a oe on a Gold-Seal Pattern No. 323. 
Pittsburgh Atlanta Montreal 

















“Sorry | called you extravagant, Sally. 
This new rug ts a beauty for 816.20 ”’ 


When anyone sees Go/d-Sea/ Congoleum Art-Rugs for 
the first time, he always wonders how such beautiful 
rugs can be so inexpensive. For though they closely 
resemble woven rugs in beauty of design and coloring, 
they cost only a fraction as much. 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs come in a wide choice 
of attractive patterns appropriate for kitchens, bed- 
rooms, dining-rooms and living-rooms. All sizes too 
from very little to very big ones. 


And the ease-of-cleaning means so much to housewives! 
Just a light mopping leaves the smooth, sanitary surfac 
spotlessly clean—the bright colors gleaming like new. 
How much quicker and easier than the tiresome beat- 
ing and sweeping that woven rugs require. 

And—Go/d-Seal Art-Rugs never curl or “kick up” at 
the edges. They lie flat without any kind of fastening. 


Note the Low Prices 


6 x 9 ft. $8.10 1%4x3 ft. $ .50 
=] ; ¢ , The rug illustrated is a fi 

2x 9 ft. 10.10 made only in the five 3 x3 ft. 1.00 
y x 9 se hss large sizes The small > 1 7 ¢ 
9 x10! ft. 14.15 ny a mos te pasteons 3 x4ft. 1.50 
cat &. Be OE 3 x6 ft. 2.00 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South, west of the Mississippi 
and in Canada are higher than those quoted. 


Gold Seal 
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The Story of Making Biltmore Hand-Woven Woolen Cloths from Hand- 
Dyed Virgin Wool for Women’s Suitings. They were originate 





by a woman and we have made them for nearly twenty years just as 


we are making them now. There are over 100 color 


and weaves for 





women. Sold by mail direct to you (parcel post) and returnable if 


not pleasing in color, weight, or for any other rea 


Biltmore Handwoven Cloths were originated 
in a little industrial school on the famous 
Biltmore Estate in the mountains of North 
Carolina, nearly twenty years ago. 

The school was established by Mrs. George 
W. Vanderbilt, and her idea was to teach the 
boys and girls hand weaving, hand carving, 
needlecraft and arts that were useful. 

The mountain people had been weavers for 
generations—their methods were crude; they 
carded (combed) and spun their wool entirely 
by hand; they had the simplest form of hand 
looms; they threw the shuttle with one hand 
and caught it with the other. They dyed their 
cloth in the few colors that could be obtained 
from local roots and herbs—yellow hickory 
bark, black walnut root and the like. With all 
their processes so limited, their work was slow, 
and they could only produce a few yards a day. 

Mrs. Vanderbilt saw the difficulties under 
which they worked, and with the help of two 
very capable community workers began to find 
ways of improving these conditions. 

Improvements were placed on the looms by 
the boys in the wood-carving shop. Shuttles 
were made to throw with a cord, which in- 
creased the speed of their work. Carding and 
spinning machines were purchased and proper 
dyeing methods adopted. 

Then the school began to take in the crude 
wool, wash it, dye it by hand in fast dyes, card 
and spin it, and make it into warps. The warps 
were sent to the homes in the mountains, 
where the hand weaving was done. The cloth 
would come back to the school, where it would 
be scoured and finished, finally going out on 
tenter-hook fences in the sun to dry and 
shrink. Then, as tourists would visit the 
school, the cloth would be sold for the weavers 
and the money turned over to them. 

Thus was the interesting beginning of what 
in twenty years has become the largest hand- 
weaving industry in the world. 

The school grew, but the demand for these 
hand-woven cloths grew faster. It grew to be too 
much of an industry to beconductedasaschool 

The village on the border of the Biltmore 
Estate grew to be a part of the little city of 
Asheville Good public schools came The 
boys and girls grew up. One became a sculptor 
of sufficient ability to have been given the 
honor of having his ‘‘Sunrise’’ and ‘‘Sunset"’ 
at either side of the main entrance of the 
World's Fair at San Francisco. Another won 
the gold medal for hand carving at the same 
Exposition, and Biltmore Handwoven Home- 
spuns were awarded a gold medal We hold 
two gold and one silver medals 

The demand continued to grow No effort 
had been made to sell on any kind of a com- 
mercial basis, but tourists who had visited the 
school and bought suits of cloth would con- 
tinually re-order by mail, and their friends 
would hear of it and write for cloth, until the 
demand became greater than the supply 

It was very clear to Mrs. Vanderbilt that 
work of such merit should not be held back for 
lack of room to grow, so early in 1917, when she 
was giving her entire time to war work, Mrs 
Vanderbilt regretfully sold the equipment of 
the Industry and the hand looms to F. I 
Seely, who built and operates Grove Park Inn 
the Finest Resort Hotel in the World. Larger 
old-fashioned shop buildings were built at the 
Inn, only a little distance from the old home 
of the Industrial School, and in a short time 
the weavers and workers were established in 
their new home. Better facilities were added 
more and better looms were built; better dyes 
became available, and today it is more than 
twice as big as any hand-weaving industry in 
the entire world. 

Biltmore Homespuns are not rough and 
shaggy—they are rugged and strong, and are 
as beautiful and refined as only hand work can 
make them. They are made in every color and 
shade—every mixture and blend one could 
imagine—every color is absolutely guaran- 
teed and any piece of Biltmore Homespun is 
returnable if not damaged or cut. There are 
light weaves for summer, ‘“‘Regular’’ weaves 
for fall and winter, and overcoat weaves. 

The clean, white wool is dyed by hard with 
the very finest imported alizarine and vegetable 
dyes. No aniline is used under any circum- 
stances. The blues are as clear as the sky. 
lhe blacks and the grays are pure and clean; 
not greenish or brownish, but just what they 
should be 

The cloth is woven entirely by hand We 
have been doing it the same way for twenty 
years and have never woven a yard of cloth 
except on looms we have built by hand in our 
own wood shops. 

rhe weaving is all done by native men. The 
water we use is from mountain springs on the 
slopes of Mt. Mitchell, 7000 feet altitude, the 
highest mountain east of the Rockies. Great 
woolen manufacturers from New England have 
told us that we could never accomplish the 
wonderful results we do with our dyes except 
for the purity of this water. After the blend- 
ings of the various colors of wool are spun and 
woven, we thoroughly dry clean it in redis- 
tilled gasoline. Then we scour it in hot Ivory 
soapsuds for two hours, finally hanging it on 
tenter-hooks all day in the sun 

rhere isn't anything known that would pro- 
duce a better woolen cloth than we produce in 
Biltmore Homespuns. We use the very best 





wool grown in the entire world We use only 
the wool from full-grown sheep, because lamb's 
wool will shrink almost as long as there is any 
of it left We use the finest dyes, the purest 
water, Ivory Soap, and we do not even use our 
own waste wool. We sell that to other woolen 
manufacturers. 

One of the most frequent criticisms we re- 
ceive is that our cloth wears too long. Usually, 
though, we are given the very pleasing infor 
mation that it keeps its fine appearance and 
keeps its shape better than any other woolen 
cloth. These are the qualities we strive with all 
our might to weave into Biltmore Homespuns 
We do not make it merely with the idea of a 
quick sale, but we weave into it all the long life 
and beauty we know how to produce, and we 
are sure from the thousands of customers who 
write us year after year that our policy of 
making the cloth too good has been responsible 
for the fact that we have friends in practically 
every city and town in the United States and 
every country in the world. 

We weave three weights: 

“Regular,’’ which is a very substantial, 
closely woven cloth, quite hard twist, and 
weighs about 7', to 8 ounces to the yard, 
28 to 30 inches wide. 

“Light Weight"’ is made of precisely the 
same yarn, but has 300 less threads to the same 
width and weighs about 6 ounces to the yard 
It simply is woven more loosely and is an ideal 
weight for ladies’ suits. 

“Overcoat” is made by drawing three threads 
together and making practically a _ triple 
threcd The overcoat cloth is of a wonder 
ful texture and weighs about 14 ounces to the 
yard 

All Biltmore Homespuns are precisely the 
same on either side. We have seen men's suits 
that had been worn two and three years, then 
turned inside out and made over 

Regular weights $3.50 per vard 
Light weights $3.25 per yard 
Overcoat weights $4.50 per yard 

Seven to eight yards are required for a lady's 
suit. 

Samples costing us 10c each will be sent on 
request Please do not put us to this expense 
unless you are seriously considering our home- 
spun - -—- 

I was just in the act of writing you for sam- 
ples of Homespun when the postman came 
with samples you had mailed me. Your service 
can only be excelled by your Homespun, which 
can only be gotten rid of by giving it away after 


I have worn it so long my friends say Oh, 
there comes Miss M____; I know her Home- 
spun Suit 

Lancaster, Penna M. M.. 


I am enjoying the second winter in a suit of 
your Homespuns and it looks as fresh and good 
as when new Was discouraged having the 
suit cleaned, so now suds the skirt out often 
and it comes out as soft and pretty as baby 
flannel 


Chicago, Ill Blanche J. D- 


I took this goods to a French tailoress who 
does the highest class work in this city and she 
advised me that she believed it surpassed the 
handwoven goods in Scotland and England 

Permit me to congratulate you on your 
methods of business and assure you that such 
service and such courtesy are sure to win 

Acknowledging an indebtedness for which 
money can not pay, I am 
Worcester, Mass Mrs. J. B.A 


I have used your goods before and the onl 
serious objection to them is that the clothes 


made from them outlast the change in the 
styles 
Cleveland, Ohio G. | M 


My ten-year-old son has a suit made of your 
Homespun which he has worn three years, and 
it does not even look at all shabby, and has not 
had as much as a thin place I think that a 
wonderful record for cloth worn by an active 
boy 

I have a suit made of your Homespun that is 
much admired and several of the patients and 
doctors here would like to see samples 

Please send me samples of medium and 
heavy-weight Homespun and would like some 
suitable suits for women 
Rochester, Minn. Mrs. J. M. W 

The only objection I have to your Homespun 
is that whenever I wear my suit somebody 
wants to know where I got it and then asks me 
to get them some. 

Please ship to H. L. HW, Attalla, Ala 
equivalent of five and a half yards double 
width (54) “‘Black Sheep."' Wants it for two 
coats for his girls. 

Gadsden, Ala - Re As Fane 

Some time ago I received from you samples 
of Homespun I sent them to a friend of mine 
in London, England, who has difficulty in get 
ting clothes made to suit him in London He 
has given me the name of his tailor and I want 
you to send six and two-thirds yards of cloth 
the same as enclosed sample, to O'Reilly & 
Erdmann, St. Louis, and please send me a bill 
and I will forward you my check. 

You may be interested to know that I have 
had two of your suits for four years, and I have 
worn them on two trips abroad since that time, 
and they have been in practically continuous 
service They retain the'r shape without con- 
stant pressing My wife had a dress also of 
your material, and she has had the same 
splendid service that I have had Iam going 
to order some for the wife of my friend in 
London, who thinks it is great stuff 
Aurora, Ill - - 7. @.. Aauue 


Am returning samples you kindly sent and 
am sorry not to buy more cloth this spring 
but I am still wearing the suit I purchased two 
years ago It won't wear out 
North Adams, Mass M.F.M 


I bought cloth of you last year for a golf suit 
for Mr. W and he was very much pleased 
with it and the way it wore lis tailor said 

That was what he called cloth,’’ but it 
wouldn't do for him to have cloth like that, for 
his customers would only occasionally have to 
order a suit 

I do not want it too heavy, as this is for a suit 
for myself. 
Cortland, N. Y. _—_—__=- mass. J. A. W 

Along with my check come my warmest 
thanks for the promptness and excellence of 
your service, and for the samples of beautiful 
new patterns of Biltmore Homespuns 

I can recall no article of personal adornment 
which has given me the service and pride of 
ownership, I have experienced from the suit of 
Biltmore Homespun purchased more than two 
years ago and holding its ‘‘original shape and 
lustre’’ to this day. 
Seattle, Wash. E. F. C 


I gave my suit the hardest kind of outdoor 
wear at Woodstock, Vermont, last winter, 
skiing and riding and walking, and found it 
amply warm without additional wraps, even 
in a temperature of eleven degrees above zero. 
Yet it retained its shape so wonderfully that on 
my return to Boston I wore it regularly for 
shopping, and even for afternoon tea, without 
its even being pressed, which I consider a won- 
derful record after many miles of tramping in 
snowstorms and being thoroughly wet. 

I cannot begin to tell you how much I prize 
the samples you sent and how much I am look- 
ing forward to having another Biltmore Home- 
spun later on. 
Ashaway, R. 








Mrs. Hope A. B__~ 


I bought some of your Homespun from you 
about two years ago and had it made into a 
suit by my regular tailor and so far it has 
worn like a piece of pine flooring. 
Washington, D. C. if 

I take pleasure in handing you check for 
$24.50 in payment of the enclosed invoice and 
thank you for sending me Homespun No. 9% 

The tailor to whom I took the cloth said he 
had handled hundreds of pieces of home- 
spun, but never had he seen anything that 
could be compared with mine I take it, 
however, that this is a stock pattern and that 
any variation in color will be very slight, so the 
cloth can be obtained any time 
Chicago, Ill —_ G. H. G 


I want some more ‘‘Homespun."* Will you 
please send me some samples? 

It wears like iron rhe best I ever had in 
wearing quality 
New York City ——— G. W.O0 


* * * * The last suit made from your mate 
rial is the best I've had in many years and still 
looks absolutely new. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


CG. A. H. 


The blue suiting purchased two years ago 
and been worn hard, is still wearable, and we 
are delighted to recommend your materials to 
all our friends. 

Will vou be kind enough to send a length of 
material, such as I will describe, on approval, 
or if you have nothing coming under that 
category, a plain dark grey. 
Dayton, Ohio. 





Myre. 4. T. 8... 


For two winters my husband has worn a suit 
of Homespun like sample No. 1 t is wearing 
splendidly and good for another winter He 
wants more Homespun. Kindly send sam 
ples, including your famous No. 5 and some 
thing of shade No. 2 with flecks of color 
Would also like a few overcoat samples 

I saw beautiful checked suitings at the San 
Francisco Exposition Do you still make 
them If so, kindly send me samples for 
skirts to be worn with black coat or sweater 

Please send 9 yards I enclose my check 
for $33.25 


Durango, Colo Estelle M. ¢ 


Iam writing to ask vou to send some samples 
of vour light weight Homespun, in dark colors 
suitable for a one piece gown for an elderl 
person The enclosed sample is the proper 
weight Perhaps you have at the present 
time, some pretty wisteria, dark maroon, or 
even an Oxford Bluse Iwo years ago when I 


was a guest at Grove Park Inn, I purchased 
sufficient Homespun for a gown, and it has 
been the joy of my life! I have no hope of its 
ever wearing out, so some day I shall be com 
pelled to give it away in order to have a new 
one myself 


Saint Albans, Vermont Miss A. F. S 


I have worn my natural Homespun Suit two 
seasons and expect to wear it two or three 


more If it ever wears out I am going to 
duplicate my former order 
Charlotte, N. ¢ oe 


A vear ago last spring I bought from you a 
dark gray suiting which has proved the most 
satisfactory I have ever had. It has been worn 
almost every day since it was made up, and is 
good for at least six months more I have 
never seen finer cloth. 

I want to get another suiting now When I 
ordered from you before, you were kind enough 
to send me not only samples, but also an en 
tire bolt of cloth on approval, and this bolt 
pleased me so well that I bought it without 
reference to the other samples If you are 
willing to do the same thing now I shall 
be very grateful. What I want is either a 
gray or a dark blue suiting; it would perhaps 
be best to send samples of dark blue and 
of light and dark grays, and a bolt of 
medium gray 

The bolt and all the samples should 
be of heavy cloth, since the climate here 
is cool all the year round. I should like 
cloth enough for a full suit with two 
pairs of trousers. 

Men in my profession usually require 
cloth that wears well and which looks 
well throughout its life; since we are not 
ordinarily men of large means. For this 
reason your cloth is ideal for us. I am 
recommending your suitings to all my 
friends on the faculty here 
University of California A.G.B - 
Department of English 








On. 


hank you for your promptness In sending 
me samples Enclosed please find check for 
$24.50 Kindly send me seven yards like en 
closed sample as soon as possible 

Each member of the family has a suit of 
Biltmore Homespun My son is a Junior at 
Harvard and this order is for a second suit for 
him. He says his friends at Harvard and the 
tailors who do his pressing are loud in their 
praises of his Asheville suit and the tailors tell 
him it will outlast three generations 

I have told many of my friends of your won 
derful work, showed them samples and the 
are wearing our homespuns I love our 
honesty in their making 
Greenwich, Conn Mrs. ¢ j.s 


Referring to your letter of January 4, I beg 
to say that I never before have been treated so 
courteously in a business transaction Aside 
from the superior quality of the cloth your 
spirit of confidence is so rare that it marks the 
beginning of a new era of business dealing and 
lam proud to be a party to such a transaction 

I enclose a check for $29.75 with the assur- 
ance that I shall soon have the cloth made up 
New York City. M. ; 











Two years ago I happened to buy a cap with 
the blue label of your manufacture in it and 
having despaired of ever wearing the cap out 
I am thinking of having a suit made of the 
same wonderful material. 

I will gladly return the samples should you 
desire. 


Quincy, Illinois. ——— ae Taw 


I find a suit of your Homespun bought about 
two years ago practically as good as new after 
two years of very hard wear averaging about 
eight months per vear daily wear all day 
East Lansing, Mich Helen R. G— 

Please send me sufficient quantity of Bilt- 
more Homespun as per sample color enclosed, 
for coat only. The weight of the sample is a 
trifle heavy, but the close weave appeals If it 
is possible please send a lighter weight but 
with a close weave. Otherwise send as sample 


I am more than pleased with the Homespun 
which I purchased last year They made up 





into very snappy looking suits and as for their 
wearing quality—there is absolutely no sign 
but what they are still brand new. 

Hilo, Hawaii. —— F. J. 


Please send me via parcel post seven yards of 
Homespun as per sample Send bill and I will 
forward check by return mail as | am not sure 
what the price is at present This will make 
my fifth suit and they wear like a Pig's Nose« 
Youngstown, Ohio S38 . 

I take pleasure in enclosing New York draft 
on the National City Bank of New York for 
$60.70, which amount covers the shipment of 
Biltmore Homespun recently received by me 

rhe cloth fulfilled my highest expectations 
I wish to thank you for the attention given my 
request for samples and for your graciousness 
in sending me the full pieces of cloth I have 
shown the samples to several of my friends and 
I feel sure that further orders will be received 
by your hous« 

Montevideo, Uruguay R. C. deR 


Will you kindly send me samples of your 
Homespun material for suits. both medium 
and light weight, in any shades you have of 
tan or brown or taupe, and of blue, giving price 
and number of yards required for a lady's suit 
medium size Since it will take almost two 
months between the time you write and the 
time I could get an order back to you, will vou 
please send samples of such material as you 
have on hand in quantity sufficient to make it 
safe for me to count on its still being in stock 
after all that time, if possible! 

You might be interested to know that I have 
seen several of your suits out here, stand the 
very trying climate of China better, of cours« 
than any other material 


Shanghai, China Miss Helen I 


The Biltmore Homespun suiting that I pur 
chased from you earl this vear ha afforded 
me more real satisfaction than an t of 
clothes I have worn since my first acket it 


has drawn many favorable comment from 


persons of discernment 


liffin, Ohio R. H. K 
BILTMORE INDUSTRIES 
Grove Park Inn Asheville, N. ¢ 
Hand 
te Loom 
4 Built of 
Whit« 
Oak by 


hand in 
our own 
shop 
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booklet 
\ sample package of Ivory 
Flakes and the beautifully 
illustrated booklet, “The 
( ire f Love y Garments,” 
“ % sent to vou without 
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It is not always easy to tell whether or 
not a soap is perfectly safe for laundering 
the very finest garments you own. 


How many women have built up confi- 
dence in a soap while using it for the 
hardier of their dainty garments! Then 
comes the day for washing a costly, deli- 
cate-hued silk blouse, or dress. Whata 
sinking of the heart when the garment 
comes out- -only a little faded, perhaps; 
only a little streaked— but really ruined. 


Is there no way to avoid such disasters? 


Yes. There is a soap-test, as simple, yet 
as conclusive, as choosing between black 
and white. Here it is: 4 


This dress answers 
the question: 


Will 
CREPE METEOR 


| wash? 


Many women think not! 
Yet this beautiful dark 
blue dress of crepe mete 
or, paneled with heavy 
silk and gold-thread em 
broidery, first daringly 





washed as an experiment, 
has since been washed 
successfully four more 
times with Ivory Flakes 
This dress and the own- 
er’s letter are on file in 
the Procter & Gamble 


office > 








eteor will wash- 
but Sirst consider this test Jor washing safet Y 


Would you be willing to apply the 


soap to your face ? 


Apply this thought to the soap, whatever 
its form, which you are planning to use 
for your finest silks. If that soap is Ivory 
Flakes, your confidence in it will be re- 


doubled. 


For Ivory Flakes is simply the flaked form 
of Ivory Soap, and Ivory Soap has been 
the gentle friend of women’s complexions 
for 43 years. 


You may use Ivory Flakes economically 


for ordinary laundry work, of course; but 


it has a reassuring margin of safety for 
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the most precious things you POSSESS. 


Pure, mild, safe- thin as a butterfly’s 
wing Ivory Flakes comes from its dainty 
blue-and-white box ready for instant suds 
and the luxury of wash-bowl laundering 
without worry or fear. 


May we send you a small package of 
Ivory Flakes with our compliments ind 
a useful booklet of washing and ironing 
2 


suggestions? You will find the proper 


address in the lower left-hand corner. 


The full-size package of Ivory Flakes 4s 


for sale by grocery and department stores 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVORY ss“ FLAKES 


Makes dainty clothes last longer 
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Dy ET HE town of Shannon lay like a CH/ ‘ Wel er * , V — 
¥ a & | } | » | t raveled w , n 
\3 ; BAT) wreath flung wide upon the hills / rv along the graveled Walks, IK m gy Classes 
Fi above one of those long, green, i / tes () 2 i proper! I ded s« OO1, CVCI me or them re 
ry fertile valleys to be seen every | k @ ing a bloom after the manner of its kind 
where below the Blue Ridge Moun {} a . The se ladies of Shannon also kept “potted 
tains in North Georgia. It was plants’? and exchanged cuttings. It is only after , 
nothing like a city—merely a neat you have ceased to be thrifty and have becom 
[adn 2 i little town built bv thrifty people ~ | rich that you imprison your! flowers in a conserv- 
ince » Ciw ‘ we wee G H . atory or a greenhouse. Shannon reached this 
ce the Civil \\ ir. rherefore, there were no By CORRA ARRIS / ito ( greenhou i 
olonial residences in it to remind you of the - ff scandalous pinnacle of prosperity years later, but 
trutting, magnificent past, but the houses in it / at this time there were what may be called minia- ; 


re smaller, painted any color that pleased the ‘ f ture ‘‘bleachers’’ on the front porches in Shannon 
ruffled from end to end with spindle-legged Tllustrations by F where red and pink and wl geraniums doubled 
hes and scalloped gables. White church spires : Sie up gorgeous fists of bloom, and t chsias hung their 
k up out of it like the forefingers of faith in Edward L. Chas waxened bel the breeze nd begonias flaunted 
| There was a town square, around which their rich, dark leave 1 that ispeakabl ross 


ives, ! uns] ) 4 
iness was done comfortably and leisurely ona and hardy vine, the \\ indering ft w, wandered at 


dit basis. The red-brick courthouse stood in this square, re will. These flower-laden bleachers were especially character- 
ha long, wide flight of white cement steps to it, showing = istic of Wiggs Street, because this was the principal residence 
the teeth of the law; not that anyone minded these teeth. street of Shannor And it was alla family affair. The nieces 
lome of this courthouse was covered with galvanized of the geraniums on Mrs. Adams’ porch bloomed on thi 
It shone above the trees on bright days like an immense yard,"’ and usually divided with a picket fence from the porch of the Cutter home across the way And Mrs. Adams 
er helmet And beneath this helmet there was the town back yard, where the hens attended to business. Flowers, of | had obtained the root of her sword fern from Mrs. Cutter, 
k, a good old man with a plain round face with only the — the kind in service to ‘‘ladies’’ who wear aprons and do their and so on and so forth. You might iltiply it by the seeds 
nkles that marked the hours on it Half the men in. own work and have an artless affection for blooming things, or shoots or roots of ten thousand flowers 
nnon who carried watch chains carried no watches be- inhabited these front yards, regardless of law and order in This was why Shannon showed like a wreath on the hills 
this clock was so infallibly faithful to the sun the matter of background or perspective The forsythia, above the valley The women there were diligent Lhe, 
\t the time of which I write no one in Shannon called the syringas, roses ind altheas had been plat ted with reterencs loved their | ( SO | nt | oked like flowers 
wor even the wide spaces which separated their re to their health in relation to the sun, and, whatever hap calico aprot tied onto the their owt 
tive homes from the street a lawn. It was the “front pened, they bloomed. Only the smaller plants, like annuals, were tied about the The w en we 
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good; the men were ‘ 

reasonably respect- : 

able. There was : x - On ee 
ambition without i er iz 
culture. But give Hes by. 


themtime. Already 

Mr. George William 

Cutter had sent his 

son, young George William, to college for 
two years. That ought to amount to some- 
thing, culturally speaking. And Mrs. Mary 
Anne Adams was considering whether sh« 
could afford to send her daughter Helen to 
a boarding school for a year, or whether she 
would leave Helen to take her chances at 
George with only a high-school education 
and her music and a little drawing for ac- 
complishments! But if she did decide to 1 
Helen ‘‘off to school,” it ought to 
amount toa great deal more,culturallyspeak- 
ing. Girls acquire the gloss of elegance and 
refinement more rapidly than boys do, and 4 
it is apt to stay on them longer, no matter eh 
what stays in them. 

The first definite upward trend in a tacky 
little town begins when some insolently pros- 
perous citizen sends his suburban-bred son 
to college just long enough for him to claim 
that he is a ‘“‘college man,’’ and when some 
valorous mother, usually a widow, follows 
suit and sends her daughter toa “‘seminary,” 
because she is not to be outdone by the 
above-mentioned prosperous citizen, even if 
she is not prosperous. When these two young beings return 
with their intellectual noses in the air, you may look out. 

The scenes in that town must change. Business gets a 
hunch, or somebody's business goes into bankruptcy. The 
domestic sphere spins around, loses its ancient balance and 
the girl gives a really fashionable tea party, after removing 
the precious potted plants from the front porch and placing 
her tables there, if it isa pleasant day. These things happen 
and you cannot help it. Give them an inch of education 
abroad and they will take an ell of license with your manners, 
convictions and prejudices when they come home. 


st nd 


OTHING like this had yet happened in Shannon. Only 

drummers and salesmen really knew and saw what was 
going on in the world, and no drummers or salesmen lived 
there. The town was passing tranquilly through its religious 
and golden-oak periods. Most people went to church, and 
everybody who was anybody had golden-oak furniture, in- 
cluding an upright piano, as distinguished from the anti- 
quated square piano. If the latter was for the present 
beyond their means, they had an elaborately carved and 
bracketed organ of the same durable wood, through which 
the Sabbath-afternoon air passed in hymnal strains at 
about the same hour 
it bore the aroma of 
boiling coffee on week 
days. 

This is a mere flash 
of what Shannon was 
in those days; such 
an impression as you 
might have received 
from the window of 
your car if you had 
been passing through 
on one of those fast 
trains that did not 
stop at Shannon, but 


roared by as if this 
little town did not 
exist And if you 
knew all that was to 


happen there within 
the next twenty years 


to only two people, 
not to mention the 
remaining six thou 
sand of her inhabi 
tants, to whom a 


great deal more must 
have happened, you 
would agree that Iam 
justified in detaining 
you a moment before 
beginning this tale. 


THERWISE, how 

could you under- 
stand that Helen be 
longed by tradition, 
environment, by 
the very pe tuniasthat 
bordered her mother's 
flower beds, to the 
Agnes tribe of meek 
andenduringwomen? 
Il am not claiming 
that this is a 
ibler tribe 
numerous 
tribes insurgent 
women many ot 
whom have faced the 
same emergencies. | 
leave each one of you 
to decide that 
tion according to your 


by 


wiser, 
than the 
modern 
of 
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lights, leaving out the traditions and the 
petunias, because doubtless you have long 
since made way with them. 

My task is simply to set down here ex- 
actly what happened, with no more regard 
for the moral than the facts themselves 
carry. And soI give you my word that this 
is a true story, and that the events I have 
recorded did happen and that the “ House of 
Helen”’ does stand to this day in Shannon. 
You may see it from the window of your 
car, as you pass through, halfway down 
Wiggs Street, on the right-hand side, and 
facing you. It is not so large, so pretentious 
as the other residences which have taken the 
place of the cottages that stood along this 
street during the golden-oak period, but it 
looks different, that house, serene, as a house 
should that has weathered the storm and 
has fair weather forever within. 


T WAS a day in June, in the year 1902. 
They are much the same everywhere, only 
in Georgia there is more June in such a day. 
Farther south the withering heat hints of 
July; farther north there may be an edge of 
cold to the air; but in Georgia it is always 
perfectly June in June, all softness, fra- 
grance, filled with the fearless growth and 
: bloom of every living thing—the sort of day 
a that seems to hum to itself with the wings 
of a thousand bees; adolescent weather, 
fragrant, soft, filled with the growth and 
yearning of every living thing from the frailest flower that 
blooms to the oldest tree and the oldest man. 

On such a day this story begins, somewhere between half 
past three and four o’clock in the afternoon. The exact 
moment makes no difference because nothing that you 
could see with the naked eye happened when the first scene 
was laid. It is only the comedies and crimes of living that 
catch the eye. The great dramas and the great tragedies 
begin within, and they end there. The town was somnam- 
bulent—very little traffic; none at all on Wiggs Street. You 
could only have known by the gentle bending of the frailer- 
stemmed flowers before the cottages on each side that even 
a breeze was passing by. But over all this stillness and 
piercing this droning silence came the notes of a piano, sad, 
sweet and frequently too far apart, as if this piano waited 
patiently while the performer found the next note on the 
keyboard. These desiccated fragments of Narcissus, a popu- 
lar instrumental piece at that time, issued from the parlor 
windows of the Adams cottage. Someone, who had no ear 
for music, but only a conscience, was practicing inside. 

Presently this conscience was satisfied, for the lid of the 
piano went down with a thud. There were a quick step, the 
whisk of white skirts in the darkened hall, the opening and 
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closing of a door, followed by what we must infer was a sort 
of primping silence. Then a voice, firm and maternal, came 
through the front bedroom window on that side of the house: 
“Helen, why are you wearing your organdie?”’ 

“IT don’t know, mother,’”’ a young voice answered. 

I doubt if she did know. Some of the shrewdest acts of 
a maiden are unintelligible to her. 

‘i Well, it is silly, putting on your nice things to go to choir 
practice, 

It was silly, but one frequently makes the silliest prepara- 
tions for happiness. This is the wisdom of youth. Age 
cannot beat it. 

After a pause the same elder voice, made smoother 
““Have you seen George ?”’ 

‘Not in two years. Why?” 

“He has been at home a week, hasn't he?”’ 

“IT don’t know when he came.” 

The tone implied that the comings and goings of this 
George were matters of supreme indifference to her. 

““Mrs. Cutter told me his father means for him to work 
this summer.” 

No response. 

“‘He had three months in the University School of Financ: 
last summer, she told me. This summer his father plans t 
put him through, she said.”’ 

Still no response. 

““Don’t forget to call for my pass book at the bank, Helen 
This was said in a slightly higher key, indicating that the gir] 
had left the room. ‘‘ You had better go by the bank on you 
way to the church. It closes at four o’clock.”’ 

“Yes, mother’’; and at the same moment this young gir] 

’ ; ) gg 
came out of the house, down the steps, walking hurriedly. 

When she reached the street she began to move more 
sedately, giving herself an air. Her ankles were slim; her 
black satin pumps had low French heels. She wore a white 
organdie. The fineness, tucks and lace of her petticoat 
showed through the full skirt. The bodice was plain, finished 
at the neck with an edge of lace, and gathered puffily in at 
the belt. The fineness, tucks and lace of an underbody 
clung daintily to her shoulders and showed through. Th: 
sleeves were short. Her arms round and very fair. A wid 
taffeta ribbon sash of pale blue, crushed crinklingly about her 
waist, was tied in a butterfly bow behind, very stiff and 
upstanding. 


HE wore a broad-brimmed, white leghorn hat, trimmed 

with tiny bunches of field flowers. This hat was tilted 
slightly to one side, as if she lacked the courage to pull it 
down, lest she should reveal more than she dared tell of 
what she was and meant. It rested, therefore, at the merest, 
most innocent angle of coquetry. 

The girl herself was utterly and entrancingly fair. She 
had straight hair, of the shade called ash blond; no deeper 
golden lights in it; most of it hidden beneath the encon 
passing hat. If you found it you must do so by an act ot 
the imagination. And the absurd primness with whic! 
it lay so closely and 
smoothly above her 
ears teased the imag- 
ination. Herskin was 
white, with that un 
derglow ol pink st 
faint it could scarcely 
be called color 
cheeks round, not tox 
full. 

The oval chin had 
the softness of youth 
She had a mout! 
made for silence; it 
was serious. The un 
derlip was a straight 
pink line, prettil 
turned, which did not 
go very far; the uppe 
lip was distinctly fu 
in the center, with 


sort of flute there 
which ended in 
dainty, pointed 


white scallop beneat!| 
the nose, and it closed 
purposefully over th 
lower lip. 

This was due to thx 
fact that if she was 
not mindful, it let go 
curled up and showed 
the only flaw she 
had —two lovely 
teeth, a trifle promi 
nent because they 
lapped at the lower 
edge after the man 
ner of some Anglo 
Saxon ancestor fron 
whom she must have 
inherited them. Her 
nose might amount 
to something later in 
life as an indication 
of character, but now 
it was merely a good 
little nose, rounded 
at the end where it 
should have been 
pointed, and too brief 
for beauty. 

The eyes were this 
girl's distinguishing 
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eature. They re- 
iined so long after 

|| her loveliness and 
irness had changed 
; d failed. They were 
¥ ge, blue, white- 
dded, heavily 
nged with lashes 
rker than her hair. 
1 they looked at 

t him, at all 


to go bac k to the uni- 
versity in the fall 
He was not ready to 
be imprisoned for life 
with dollars, not yet! 

\t this moment 
the street door, that 
had admitted every 
body all day from thx 


le ling ierchant 


W LOW 
world and the lown tot 
her calmly, ‘ who ke 

eneath lon 
brows, f g \ 
WwW were the yy ¢ i 
wings of the 
{ she had 
he loc ke l at ee ere 
ene na < | 
ee is what a ( t prese 
. a ) \ 
You can- flowers she wore or 


redict her. Any- 
g may change 
one thing only 
ertain—she is 
etochange. The 
in will be pro- 
dly different. 
is why writers 
ere fiction have 
rded the young 
heroine. Nothing 
ike her inter- 
but a tragedy, 
she develops her 
perversities 


ttributes, which 


this hat. She passed 
the teller’s window, 
also the cashier's 
window. She looked 
neither to the right 
nor to the left. The 
white scallop in the 
pink upperlip was 
pressed primly, hold 
ing it, like a word she 
would not say, upon 
the round pink un- 
derlip. She came 
lirectly to the book 


1 F “ot . | 
Keeper s window, 


require more 
than the tale 
ifford 

Helen walked se- 


through Wiggs 


him and waited 


Wig she en- 
tered he had 

made three step 
lit every 


ckward whicl 

i every iwht | te } 
saneye that ‘A by id H 
] J + } 

net But S t 

| 

e came to the ot 
ere this street but if you are 
| 1 


1 the public 
ire, her gait 
iged, much as 


in a bank you are not 





supposed to scan per 
out of sight like 











voice changes “YOU KNOW WHAT I BELIEVE ABOUT LOVE,’’ HE BEGAN, DRAWING HER CLOSER TO HIM lady in negligee 
tio! iccording someone come 
ne you sing call You stood 1 
livelier tune now to which she walked. She and each time the corners of his mouth went up, the fired ground wit} go \ 1 looked. He st 1 
long briskly, prettily. Her skirts whisked, her body end of the cigar also went up, his eyes narrowed to a mere his; he did not ! H iy have breathed, | 
little as if this might turn out to be a waltz. Every gray slit of light as sharp as a lance, and his whole face {so it was no! et secret breath merely to susta 
idow she passed was a mirror, in which she caught crinkled into in expression of humor and satisfaction. Som« life Their eves me s filled with the fire o 2 
raging glimpse of herself. Once she halted long times an experienced turfman so regards a young and met ent, hers cal speechless. She regarded is on 
» draw the brim of her hat forward and sidewis« tlesome colt that is being broken to the gait when the colt regards a p | 
ie went on, the published truth of herself at last. acts up to his breeding, takes the bit and goes, even if h¢ This was that ypened, lasting no long than the 
wn mother would not have known her does waste wind and sweat in the performance: l the ) 
Directly in line with his vision a tall, broad oulderte het li f with one step 
~ \ eves . , ri ‘ ung 1 n vy 7 id 9 hef . . id 9 j | | 
1 #3 , o] , * pe ge W ( | 
\ ‘ , j ‘ F ‘ 9 
He y \ 
| N\ 
g l Hi \ l 
Nation 1k of Sha . ) ore uth was warped ; led How 
> iS I W I h was l y ju I \ 
1 tell ata ice and { id e th ick the keys, jerked the | ind | i 
t a doctor's office, by the tall cemet ) S in so often —fortvy littl vements th kept tl \ I 
the only example of four-legged magnificenc les of his big body in a sort of frivolous activ 
y diversified architecture surrounding this squars t free, exalted, his eyes filled vw t 
Mr. George William Cutter would never have thought Mr CUTTER, SENIOR, was thinking: ‘‘He's got it in of a great emotion. Then it faded 
ting himself in a private office with a ground-glass J him, the go. He will make good if he can be ide to ness lownw look a sneak I 
howing the title ‘“‘ President"’ published on this door. stick. Ought to marry, oughter marry right now. That hoping that he 
it a roll-top desk in a space reserved for him to the would stamp him down to it.” Chis is the or , W ( | 
! the door, by a stout oaken banister which divided What young George was thinking as he paused to mop his If one of them went out with this look of neighing valor o1 
the lobby. The only distinction he permitted him- steaming brow was: “Gad! If three days in here takes it his face he would be arrested, of course, becausi 
to sit with his back to the window which looked out of a fellow like this, what will thirty vears do to hin perfectly scandalous expression 
quare, What was more to the point, he faced the He kne w th it he was be Ing groonne ltos icceed his fathe But if as 1 walks bi lw 
f ige of the bank proper, and was always in 1 posi It might be a bright future for a young man, but asa | ( 
| w or at least shrewdly infer what was going being it held no brighter prospect tha 
id outside in the lobby cage and sitting where his father sat ti 
you were a customer seeking a loan or even plan now, fat and sedentary in all his habits vn with R 
open an account, you must come in and face about He was restless. He was red-headed irshl nd rhythn 
you could face the president There was dignity, He was an athlete, on the university f rise pilving that | \\ nd id 
| assurance, but no offensive pride, in his sitting team. There had been some question "\ 
to the publi He was a man with a recognized about whether he should take his final lw t 
it entirely bald. His hair was gray; so was his’ year He would let the ‘old man Ie Cs 
lipped mustache. He wore light gray clothes in know that he was willing and anxious 
r and dark gray clothes in wintet And he . 
fine, strong commercial countenance He might \\ ed ¢ 
have cashed it, his face was so well certified g 
of shrewd gray eves, as distinguished from 
ng of similar eves , I 
June afternoon he sat reared back, his coat i \ 
ear of the wide expanse of his white shirt ‘ r ‘ 
like the wings of an old gray rooster cocked up I iH 
} t day He was smoking a black cigar. Fro 
ne he shot a glance into the cage of the bank 











HE SAW THAT 
AN OLD MAN 
WAS WALK 
ING THERE, 
GATHERING 


THE STICKS 
AND SMALLER 
BRANCHES 


FLUNG DOWN 
BY THE WIND 
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HIS is the story 
of Bernard, the 
king’s page, the 
strange adven 
ture which befell 
him on Saint 
a Stephen’s Day 
ha 2 aR Sie}! and which he told 
to Blanche Marie, that the wonder of it should 
not be forgotten between them. For himself 
he knew the memory of that day would be ever 
near him, with its vision of a world crushed close to winter's 
iciest heart In the forests of Bohemia the birds and be ists 
lay dead. There was snow piled high against the walls of the 
castle, and the wind was like some malignant monster, leap- 
ing from turret to turret and from window to window as if 
it wished to seize the men and women sheltered there and 
drag them out to share its bitter frolic. It blew through the 
crevices into the stables, where the horses were quiet after 
their meal of bread and salt that the priest had blessed, and 
into the byres, warmed by the breath of cattle, as the cot at 
Bethlehem was warmed. 
In the king’s hall the tapestry stirred so that the woven 
trees thereon trembled with their real fellows of the forest. 
King Wenceslaus stood far from the hearthplace and 
its pyramid of logs that burned gold and crimson and 








blue Ch h in the gaunt spaces of the hall their bright 
ness spread but a little way, the flames danced on the 
larl pol hed surfaces ofl wooden table 5, ON the silvet 
hields upon the walls, on the swords of the men at arm 
ind on the hair of Blanche Marie, the loveliest of Queen 
Sophia’s maids-in-waiting But the good king heeded 
none of these things. He had no thought for his shield 
or his spear or for any earthly foes. He was watching 


the transparent white columns that marched over his 


ields and his forests, his hills and his valleys, a ghostly, 
nvincible host. 


Le queen’s maids cared little for the cruelty of the 
world without. They hag drawn their embroidery 
frames away from the windows and dreamed as they 
stitched of spring ard flower time. The men were tell- 
ing hunting stories one to the other. Each speaker had 
some tale of wolf or boar that was more stirring to the 
blood than the last. But Bernard the page sat close to 
Blanche Marie and claimed no other comfort than her 


i 


yresence, 

“Will you never love me?” he was whispering. ‘‘ Never, 
never, never 

The girl only laughed, teasing him. ‘I will love you, 
page Bernard,” she said, ‘‘when roses bloom on Saint 
Stephen’s Day.” 

There had been hours when Bernard compared the 


color of his lady’s eye s to the sapphire robes of the blessed 


iints. Now he swore they were wells of dark water, in 
whi h tman may fall ind drown hims« lf. Roses on the 
morrow of Yuletide! She was as cold as the snow and 
relentless as the storm. Yet he would have answered 


her had not the king at that moment called him by 


He rose in haste and went to where his master stood 

earnestly outwards at the driving circles of snow 

nd the trees that swayed like the masts of foundering 

t an old man was walking 

here, gathering the sticks and smaller branches flung 
by the wind. 
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Asked the king: ‘‘ Know you, good Bernard, who _ yet 
yonder peasant may be?” He 
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BERNARD 
rH: PAG I 
SAT CLOSI 
rO BLANCHI 
MARIE AND 
CLAIMED NO 
OTHER COM 
FORT THA! 
HER PRES 
ENCI 


of it and with love for the cast 
warm ease, for the scent of woo 
and the beauty of Blanche Mari 

“We will die,” he thought. 

But there was something 
the king’s glance which he dar 
not disobey, something he kne 
though never so vividly, gentl 
urgent, serene with the serenity of no earthly courag 
bowed his head in reverence. 


LERK 


The figure was so bent with age and so raggedly When the two reached the path which ran before t 


clothed that to see him was to feel the bite of the tempest and cast 
the sting of icy water. ‘It is Conrad the Hermit,’ answered — wet 
the page. ‘“‘He dwells near the well of holy Saint Agnes, _ tall 
where no trees or bushes grow.” save 

rruly there was pity in the young man’s heartashethought — ing 


le no trace of the hermit could be seen. All footprir 
e hidden and there was naught before them except 1 
pine trunks in their moving veils of snow, no sour 
» the cry of the tempest and the moan of the forest sti 
to esc ipe its enemy. 


of that barrenness and the weary errand which had brought Bernard drew his cloak up over his face. ‘‘ Even the tre 
the man so far afield. suffer,’’ he thought. ‘‘Alas! Alas!” 

But the king’s eyes were filled with tears when he spoke \s he struggled on beside the king the cold caught 
again. ‘‘Go, fetch some bread and wine,”’ he said. ‘‘And him more keenly. Every moment its lash bit deeper, 
good dry pine logs. We will go together to this old man’s twofold grip tightened. He thought of Blanche Marie; h 
home and see him dine on Saint Stephen’s Day.”’ she had looked after him when he followed his master 


Ihe page heard in silence and in great dread. The world of t 


he hall, and how he had wondered then if her gla 


appeared to him as a place without life, haunted by bleak went more kindly. But she had not spoken; it did 








pain and utter hopelessness. His soul was filled with fear matter if he died. 
Out on the open plain, where even the protection 
the trees was lost, his heart failed him. ‘‘Sire,’’ he ct 
a 7 in go no farther.”’ 
King Wence slaus had walked in silence, indifferent 
the snow and the wind, to the weight at his feet an 
k i of cold on his face But he toppt lat the st 
of | ; page’s distress. 
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AND WHEN HE ROSE FROM HIS DREAM HE SAW 
THAT ROSES HAD BLOSSOMED IN THE SNOW 


‘Poor lad,” he said, “you are overyoung. Wal 
my footsteps and pray for help to the first martyr ot 


faith, the blessed Saint Stephen on this his day.’ 


KX AIN there was strange power in his eyes and hea 

in his voice. Though the storm encircled them, b 
nard could see the king’s face clearly, as if no snowfla 
fell between the two. The air grew milder; there wa 
radiance above his head; and Bernard walked clos« 

hind the king, taking care to place his feet where 

royal footsteps had fallen. 

The glow became more luminous. Now they 
near to Saint Agnes’ well, and while, to the right an 
the left, nothing had altered in the furious elements 
seemed to Bernard that he was walking on a golden p 
way, between high walls of sweet sunshine. Of a sud 
happiness and hope, love of life and the coming sp! 
returned to him. He could have cried for joy of it. 

At the fountain the king paused and knelt dow: 
pray. Bernard did likewise, and when King Wences! 
rose the page remained kneeling, though he knew 
why he waited. 

And presently his master put a hand upon his h 
‘‘Stay here, my son,” he said. ‘‘I will go alone to the 
man’s hut, for between us twain there is a great myst 
Rest here awhile and then return. Maybe you also 
be rewarded.’ For the third time he looked into 
page's eyes and then went on up into the mountain 

Bernard the page knelt there. The sun shone; an 
about him were the soft breezes of summer, the mur 
of leafy trees and the hidden perfumes of fresh flow 
And when he rose from his dream he saw that roses 
blossomed in the snow, roses white as tapers and 1 
dark red like sacred wine. 
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SHE THEN PERCEIVED HER 


MY ROOM AT 


MOTHER. 


CHILPERINE?’’ SHE ASKED 


ma) NY THING rougher for her years—twelve 
than the rough little girl has probably never 
been known. “Oh, darling,” her mother 
used to sigh and say to her, ‘oh, darling, 
you are rough.’ To which the rough little 
girl used responsively to sigh and “Oh, 
Cherishable,”” used to reply—she always 
called her mother Cherishable, being much 
“oh, Cherishable, I] know ! 2 ™"’; and used 
to sigh again, being ever so distressed at distressing her most 
dear mother, but also knowing herself to be hopelessly the 
slave of the quick, impetuous, imperious spirit that was hers. 
She was rough. 

\nd anything gentler, that 
years —eleven 








is to say smoother, for her 
than the smooth little girl it equally is impos- 
sible to believe. “Swipes, Lily,’’ her father used to say to het 

swipes being a coarse expression he often used, and Lily the 
name of the little girl who was smooth —‘‘ Swipes, Lily, one’d 
think you were a pauper’s child the way you creep about. 
You aren't half quiet, Lily."”. To which, ‘Oh, father,”’ the 
smooth little girl would reply, ‘oh, father, it is hard to be 


noisy when you're not.’’ She was smooth. 

So there they were, the two of them, rough and smooth 
ind the very odd, strange circumstance about them is that 
each occupied the position in life which, if half we are told 
were true, should have beet cupied by the other. A rough 
litt lh girl may be expected to have rough parents, i vulg il 
home and rude antecedents; a smooth little girl almost 
certainly will have gentle parents, elevating surroundings 
ind antecedents cultured and refined. The contrary is here 
the « ise, 

rhe rough little girl had every social and domestic advan 
tage; the smooth little girl had none. The origins of th 
family of the rough little girl were rooted back beyond 
1066 when the first Chilperine—her name—came over with 


William the Conqueror and fought beside him at the Battle 
of Hastings; the origins of the smooth little girl were darkly 
and impenetrably obscure prior to forty years ago when the 
first Pook—her name—was employed in washing the dishes 
in a hot-sausage shop in the Mile End road. 

his must be presented in greater detail. 


A’ PHING more swagger, blue-blooded, aristocratic and 
iltogether superior and splendid than the family of the 
ough little girl it is impossible in all the 
United Kingdom True, there was no peerage, 
nor title of any sort, in the family of Chilperine; that there 
was not was part of their pride. Over and over again, as 
succeeded they could have 


1 peerage ol the 
to discove € 


veneration generation, been 


ennobled; but over and over again, as Chilperine on Chil 
perine added luster to his line, they refused to be ennobled 

1 am a Chilperine,”’ they used to say; and when they said 
that, or thought it, there was no more to be said. It was 
their motto—‘** Sut Jl Chiefs Pelrins.”’ Which is, being intet 


preted out of the old Norman-French 


in which it was said 
Hastings by the first Chil : 


ter 


perine to his sovereizen, | 
the Pilgrim Knight lime } is corrupted C/ efs Pre 
C] Iper ne and u ye has t irned the famil saving 
la Chilperine Bu | t Pilgrim Knight was 
the ti slation always kept to | the rough little girl, and 
the whole legend shows you, anyvwa how splendid and 
uperior the Chilperines were 


‘““CHERISHABLE, IS 
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he 


Author 


\ visit to Chilperine Castle would show 
you more. Chilperine, for its treasury of 
rt, as Chilperine itself as monument of 


beauty and romance, is the show place 
of show places of England. Of every aspect 
books might be—and have been — written. 


l_et us here, and have done with it, make 
a note on but one—that Great Gallery of 
Chilperine wherein are ranged the Chil- 
perine portraits. There in the Great Gal- 
lery they stand, those mighty Chilperines, 
and there among them often had stood 
the rough little girl, regarding them, 
rough as she was and little as she was, 
with that same pride, at once lofty and 
tolerant, at once conscious and unassum- 
ing—that is, as they say, “the Chilperine 
look."’ She was swagger. 


OW turn to the smooth little girl. 
4N A sharper turn cannot possibly be 
imagined. Her father was called —Pook! 
His origin was—a hot-sausage shop! His 
motto was—Pork! It really is too vulgar. 
One cannot, after the air of Chilperine 
Castle, bear it. We must skip the years, 
as Mr. Pook porked through them, and 
come to him at the time he entered the story here presented. 
He was still porcine. He was still vulgar. But he was at least 
clean and he was rich—oh, rich, rich, rich! Rolling in riches! 
He was a millionaire. They said he a multimillionaire. 

How could he be so rich? How could a man who started 
in life washing dishes in a hot-sausage shop become a 

The answer hit the eye wherever such questioner chanced 
to turn his eye. Was the questioner traveling in the train? 
Let him glance from the window. What did he see? 
at every mile, he saw on every 
hilltop, marring the country 
side, in letters twelve feet high: 
Pook’s PorKyY PuFFs. 

Was he walking the business 
streets of any of our cities? 
Let him but lift his eyes. 
What sign was that above that 
marble-fronted restaurant ? 
Pook’s PoRK PALACE. 

The rise of Mr. Pook from 
hot sausages to six-cylindered 
motor cars, {rom poverty to 
enormous wealth, is explained. 

(Genius did it. Contrast the 
term porky puff with the term 


THIS 


was 


He Saw 


pork pie: the dainty sugges 
tiveness of the one with the 
sinister deadlinesss—to 
many of the other That 
was genius. Compare but 
you could not compare — the 
flavor of the two. That was 
genius. The flavor of a porky 
puff was not pork—it was 
porky. Pork may have been 


the basis of it: the flavor that 
came to the palate was a de- 
licious something reminiscent 
of cold turkey, of cold pheas- 
ant, of cold venison; and, 
when the porky puff was 
served piping hot, of turkey, 
of pheasant and of venison 
tendet is a piece ol butter 
ind cooked to a turn. By 
genius Mr. Pook produc ed for 
this exquisite morsel a cas 
ket —the puff—flaky, creamy, 
melty, as the normal cover- 
ing of a pork pie is ironclad, 
stubborn and unvielding. By 
genius he sold it, singly, in 
pairs, threes half-dozens or 
dozens, in cartons so dainty 
to the eve, so handy for the 
pocket or the hamper that, as 
was said a thousand times a 
day it seemed a shame to 

flash on flash 
of genius new wonders devised 
he out of his initial wonder: rHE 
pulls for the "ei 


open them By 


ROUGH 


Princess porky AVE 


LITTLE G 
CHILPERINE! 
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luncheon tables of the élite; party porky puffs for the light 
re freshment table s ol soci il yy itherings of every degree; picnte 
porky puffs for the tourist d traveler; finally, pioneet 
porky puffs, packed in air-tight tu nd be g | 
yuarantee to ke p sweet ind fresl orever, to go tort 
give new life and sustenance to those facing hardsh 


Lip 
privation in the wild places of the earth. 

I am writing for gentle readers and | therefore have pleas 
ure in adding that, as might be expected, and as has al- 
ready been hinted, Mr. Pook, self-made millionaire, was 
vulgar and blatant; and that his ostentatious wealth and 
his horrible advertising monstrosities caused his name 
not his porky puffs—to be held in reprobation by all nice 
people. Mr. Pook felt this. Constantly sneered at in smart 
papers, he felt very severely these attacks on his personality 
and the persistent and not veiled cold-shouldering with 
which were greeted his efforts to get into society. A widower, 
he had but one child, the smooth little girl, upon whom he 
most passionately doted, for whom with a really patheti 
intensity he longed for social place and recognition, and 
largely on whose account he did the terrific thing that causes 
this story to be written. The Chilperines, impoverished by 
death duties and by taxation, were forced to sell Chilper 
ine—and Mr. Pook bought it! 


Woo the space of four years there fell in the Great 
War the father of the rough little girl and his only sor 
and heir. There were left but the mother of the rough litth 
girl and the rough little girl herself, and the day came wher 
the trustees of the estate . assembled in the castl “ told Mrs 
Chilperine that ownership no longer could be maintained 
When I tell you that the mother of the rough little gir] 
when the trustees looked at her across the table for her asse1 
could not speak, but just drooped back in her chair and drey 
from her bosom the Chilperine rose she wore there ar 
suffered it to fall to the floor; and when I tell you that the 


but 





IRL CRIED OUT IN A 
OH, 


VERY STRANGE VOICE, 
CHERISHABLE, WE CAN’T, WE CAN'T! 
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little girl, rough as she was, cried out in a very strange 


LITTLE GIRL’S FORMULA. ‘“‘HE IS THE FATHER OF 


rHIS IS LILY POOK SIT DOWN, MR. POOK”’ 


flash up halls and corridors and stairs—four good minutes, 
so vast the castle is, it took her—and never burst in all that 


Oh, Cherishable, 
what was this disaster to those cal 


When I tell you 


shor ke d amaze 





but terribly did when soon her mother came to her 
found her face down on her bed. ‘‘My Daddy! My 


Daddy!” sobbed the rough little girl. ‘‘ My darling, he was 
a Chilperine,”’ her mother said, ‘‘and he would have us ri 
member, oh, Brenda, Brenda, that you and | " But 
“My Daddy, my Daddy!” was all the rough little girl could 
bring to that. 

Dry-eyed, but with their handclasp terrible indeed, so 
that the welts were on the fingers of the rough little girl an 


impending sale of Chilperine was 


England's story,’ 
to cause Chilperine to be 
‘this final crime in the record of the Govern 

policy of waste and spoliation,”’ 
e howl that went up w 


new occupant ol 


Vil 


iiter, they had stood as they came out of church one 
1" 





Sunday and looked from face to face of all the whispering, 


} 


glancing knots that stood about the door. ‘‘What is it, 


sterribly each in 











1 1 


?’’ the mother of the rough little girl had said to one. 

* said old Jason, ‘ (,0d comfort "et A tis M iste! Hugo 
gone.’’ Very straight stood the mother of the rough 
little girl and looked upon the faces that sadly looked 
t her He was a Chilperine,”’ she said. Very heavey 
was the rough litth girl seen by the beholders to be 


heavey in the chest and heavey at the throat, as though 


Sa 


t ig 
ething swelled and pressed for exit within her 
very straight with her mother she walked wn | 

en the heads all bared and bowed. and all s 

I ‘ \ t \I 
. ( ( ( ( 
— 
() k! O hye gh | R 
So, be e the " ( erine 
\ i r 2 t \ ; é ; 

i e to \ But whe ca ( it te fl la 
which hand in hand they came down the steps for 
last time, then were seen tears in Chilperine eyes 
son it is told to this day in the Chilperins 


\rms—was seen other emotion and another emble: 
of emotion such as never before in all the long genet 
tions of the Chilperines mortal eye had beheld 

This emblem of emotion was the long, bright red 
tongue of the rough little girl 


} Y MISFORTUNI ,or by characteristic yaue herie of 


the manufacturer of porky puffs, the car of Mi 


Pook, arriving, passed at the lodge gates the car ol the 

Chilperines, departing (;loom was in the pork l 
Mr. Pook, driving through the village, had see 

the scowls and in the deliberately turned backs of the 


villagers the manner of social relations that were likely 
to be his, and his soul was bitter within him. Tears 
were in the Chilperine car. The rough little girl had 


been since daybreak through the 


W 


agonies ot tarewetl 


ind through the agonies yet more sharp of imaginit 


the vile Pook among her treasures and her darling 


playthings of stable and of garden, and her heart wa 
broken and savage within her. The cars met. They 
had to slow to pass. The rough little girl saw the 
smooth little girl and the coarse and abominable father 
of the smooth little girl. She leveled a baleful eye upon 
the father of the smooth little girl. She pulled at hi 
1 face truly diabolical in its contempt and malignity, 
ind out of this face she projected at him as far as it 
would go what appeared to be quite seven inches of 
bright red tongue 





She was rough 


Quickness of ci 











MOTHER: 


ue Wire, TH rHe\ | | 
\ | | \ \ ] \ | 
) | | . | l é : | ( H rr: Ss \ | 
\ 
rouc a 
P Mi | v: Cold t Gobb! 
H \ | 
vr \ : a 
uy HOLLY IX . 
1 dint When tl \IISTLI \ PUDDING TD Do not employ the word cold 
} 1 ta ndidly ryed with Christ Hotty: What | n't you score hearing. When I inform you that my suet has gone 
l } er door leading to the tof MLISTLETO! lool oring, don’t I? And with shame you will understand why. I was made f1 
e | , inele of the right and back ll 4 vet.1 ousil ho ft the me orchard recipe that has been in the family for five generation 
Between these two doors ts a buffet laden with cold J exhibited in the same sho cousin only perfect recipe in England—and yet Crumbs 
dishes—a n ty turkey, mince ples C) tn Hotty: Well? Raisins! It makes me heavy to think of it! 
puddin ( and so on There is a firet MAISTLETOI He was bought by a young couple HoL_Ly: Sounds a stirring story. 
low? { small settee above it. There 1 who had to borrow coppers from each other to pay PubDING: Precisely. No one but the child and Mam’ 
low? ears a Christmas tree decorated the pric Yes, and the man tucked a sprig of my bothered to stir me. But there is worse to come. Did 
ndles. A window in the left | cousin in the girl’s hat and kissed her before they one put a thimble in my inside—an anchor—a butt: 
Se nter chand f reached the even a threepenny bit? Not the I tell you, I hav 
a | | lo sut New Year prophecy in me The t fl f 
t r bee oht t n tf lish of mince pies, from whe nes at 
nte ( dotted about, on one Bo ! Ordered over the telephone! laughter All right, you mince pies, laugh away I suy 
le ded» bu per. The carol singing continue last night the husband and wife—vou know you imagine you will be handing out happy months jt 
lv re if Hotty: I know. He | “Blast the stuff’’ when usual, but if | know aught of your crust eaten cold you 
( : aid aoe 1 | oO ) responsible for acutely painful half hours beforehand 
I | f tl t ern ‘ HoLiy: Well, well. It’s all very sad: the most we « 
THe | Vou Don't ce that i is to hope for the best and hang on till Twelfth-night 
fernal 1 lt ( 1) ( Lid uu do any good ? The ravs of li ht dis a 1) and a ain the carols sing: 
ati { , P MISTLETO (| lo They had ere — : a 
: : That’s all tl ood I did God bless the master of this hous 
: me , Hotty: It ossible to believe it And bless the mistress too 
THe FATHER’S VOICI Dor’t want vour blessings. 
- ; hs \N Ur¢ HIN’S Voici They wasn’t fer you they w 
“\ t I « | ve anything of | the ‘ouse nex’ door. 
{ i Chri is Day THE FATHER’S Vorct 


‘I DON’T 
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KNOW WHAT YOU'VE DONE TO MY HE’S COME OVER SO AFFABLE’”’ 


The Loveltest Thing 


By ROLAND PERTWE! obble-gobble do they imagine I've heen putting 


HUSBAND, MISTER SANTA CLAUS, BUT 


Well, be off; clear off 
ves trouble. What the CAROL SINGERS: Yah! 
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THE MAN GOOD-BY, EVERYONE ILL LEAVE YOtl A YULE LOG THAT I CUT MYSELF AND BROUGHT BACK ALI HE WAY FROM AUSTRALIA”’ 


\MIOTHER Take the box th 








ey stand under the mistletoe when y s 
ing to Mi Re smer, Mam ’zell i tt ( 
IAM’ZELLE: You mustn't ti thing. but vo NY Mam’ZELLE: I’m sorry l kw you didn’t go do 
vit Ne Satisfied witl 
nd LUCY t 
H g C1 \\ 1) \ 
' 7 NIOTHE! ()} , 
t rir ' , l [To 
S ( | ( | 
\I i 
Do 
Mo It 
Nog pre gag 
( iin t tro le enough when she 1 ' \I \ 
And whe will t ? MoTHER: It’s Mary’s business, not t 
'ZELLI Phat depend FATHER: This is a poor fire. \ 
THER ( puttin ” ilver on t She must MOTHER: Well, you can put on some \IoTHI ] 
her dinner upstairs as usual, Mam’zelk FATHER: Can't be bothered. Hate messing wit] 
CHILD: But Granni coal Like to ring a bell. 
\MIOTHER: Upstairs with Mam’zelle, dear. (MAm’zELLI MortHER: A bell’s no good unless there’s a serv FATHEI i d : Pah! Ptss! 
her mouth to protest Now please don’t argue. Mr, ant at the end of it. nd su i rd Cold puddin 
r doesn’t like children at tabk It would save me FATHER: Well, if you hadn't filled up the hous beast] P (p me iper and throws u 
le if you both had your dinner here, with no servants in With people and children p'raps the servants would } Yest 's. B ( prece and 
ouse; but no one considers me. I'll give you some fruit ‘a’ stayed. ee 1 Well, 1 Son, hop it's 
things to take up MorTHER: And I wouldn't like to have heard what \ t that’s all 
would have said if our own child 2, ; 
j 1 hadn’t been asked for Christ B} ' 
1AM’ZELLI It’s all right, cy: we'll have the loveliest FATHER: A nice thing for a man in osit =. 
, we two to be without servants. What the de e good Wire: W rw mothe 
CuILp (nods, looks up and sees mistletoe): What's that? of money and a big position when one’s treated like tl | EI 1) Onl married thirty-five 
\LAM’ZELLI Mist] tor the lowet classes. Whole lot skedaddling ( hrist I H \ (,one to lie down | iyo 1 out 
CHILD: What’s it for? I don’t know what the nation is coming to t t ( 
I[AM’ZELLE (stooping and This MoTHER: It’s been worse for me than for yo \ S 
, ; FATHER Think I want to see you 11 ron and ( | S t 
er pe R, a jon - © One, “ MoTHER: Some one had to get things ready t i t | 
: rte pe seach 9 . a , tis [her ts a touct FATHER: | want to know when I'll get 1 hot 
é ee hotest. one MorHER: I’ve far too much on my | g \\ 1 trefu I 
\THER: ‘LUllo, ’ullo! Slip upstairs and play with your ing fires in the morning ; How f { to | the table 
FATHER: Washing myself in half Iw that 
\M 'ZELLE: We were just water! rl i \ . ft to get 
HER (e) th a plat fruit There! Will MOTHER: It’s a pity you can’t sa thing t 
rackers be enough? what I have lone, instead of grumbling t Vv t \ I \\ II | 
IAM’ZELLE: Itisn’t very many (turning toF ATHER for suf intention of doing 
\nd I like crackers myself. 


FATHER: Ach, ptsh! 
i 





merely a person 
| really has.” 
| 





HHI 


man | have ever 


known may bi 


happiest 


een almost 





motor 








who pa 


| 


throust what the weather 


) . our village No matter 
will be found in the 
for he ha 


Or NOW 


squart 
When it 


y vehemence, he 


no other occupation 





with northeaster will 


inadequate shelter in the doorway of one of the 


{ ] , tor t } 


| ised by imaginative people a 


pl about half of an 


aginative | 
brella. But rain squalls, rough winds and snow and sleet 


have no effect upon this happy man’s high spirits. 
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h 


engaged in being cheerful, 
rains hard 
take 


mall 


ct 


m- 


| le 


laughs as gayly when rain pours as when the sun shines. 

A few years ago, in an accident, he lost most of his fine 
front teeth; and not long after that his right leg had to be 
cut off as the result of another injury; moreover, he is 
what people call “tongue-tied” to an extent that pre- 
vents him from making himself understood except by 
gestures and the queerest of vocal gobblings. Neverthe- 


less, he has always been able tolaugh 


laughter is the one 


human expression in which he was naturally as profi- 
cient as other people, and there he has made himself more 
than the equal of the rest of us. He laughs better than we 


do 


He has nothing except a package of bad cigarettes, 


and some old clothes which he keeps as neat as he can, 


but he has made his merriment into a talent 


He stands 


all day in the square, crippled, defective, eagerly watch- 
ing everything, delighted with the waddlings of a wet 
pigeon, and plainly he finds the world beautiful and 


leads a jolly life. Many people think him an‘ 


idiot ” 


but often when | see him I think of something an awed 


young writer heard a great man say, one night, years ago 


lhe great man was Mark 


[wain, and another great 


man sat beside him at a small supper party to which the 


awed young writer had been invited. The other wa 


Mr 


Howells, and the two were talking of the nature of the 


state of mind 
ness. Mark 


and body, perhaps 


that we call happi 
l'wain settled the question finally to the 


perfect satisfaction and agreement of his old friend 
itting beside him. * Happin Mark Twain said, * i 
unconsciousness of troubles that he 


s }. 11S was dismaying to the young listener, for at that 


The Linest Picture 


time it was not fashionable for youth to appear pessi 
mistic; and he dared to suggest a variation upon th 
theme. Mightn’t unhappiness be merely a person's un 
consciousness of blessings that he really had? But Marl 
[Twain said “No,” and became more explicit The 
i ung jackass hard at work in the cornfield looks over the 
rence it tne 1d jack mpcn l n in tne eat d W n 
| ) d ig jack I 
| we, aed thinks there ian’ winds heeds 
tl I ing } nd tn ld 1 1 tne 
\ meadow looksoverth ce at the young jackassat rl 
nden him h ith d power; and the old jac 
re there isn't anything in the world more unpleasant 
than beir in old jacka L-ach of them is really mise 
able, and knows it; and if either of them could be happ 
\\ 
N 
HY is the Sistine Madonna the finest picture 
in the world? 
In Browning's poem One Word More, addressed 
to | vile, he mentions four of Raphael’s Madonna 
Would we not, thar mder at Madonna 
Her, San Sisto names, and Her, Foligno, 
Her, that visits Florence in a vision, 
Her, that’s left th lilies in the Louvre 
Seen by us and all the world in circle 
These are, perhaps, with one notable omission, the 
ln known of Raphael's Madonna Che omission is 
he Madonna of the Chair (Madonna della Sedia or 
Madonna della Seggiola), a circular picture in the Pitti 
(sallery at Florence, which isin many ways the most charming 
ert ly the most domestic of all representations of the 
| \ 
It | beet pied oftener than any other painting, and is 
the t widely familar ot all masterpieces 
| ir me 1 by Browning are the Sistine Madonna 
\l li San Sist Dresden, the Madonna di 


(siardiniera 


the 
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The Niracle 


By BooTH TARKINGTON 


————_L.__——— 





for a minute or two it would be because something dis- 

tracted his attention from his own wretched condition 
In hisown way Mark Twain meant what he said; but 

of course he was only playing —amusing himself and Mr 


Howells at supper; and the theme he chose is, in fact, ca- 


pable of many plausible variations. Youmay say that our 

happy man in the village square is happy because he i 
I > | PI 

unaware of his actually pathetic condition, or you well 


may doubt that his condition is pathetic, since obviously 
he is happy. He is happy because he was born a merry 
spirit and has never made any plans of his own that he 
would like to substitute for the system governing the 
universe, 

Carlyle said of the lady who remarked that she ac- 
cepted the universe as it is, “Gad! She'd better!’’ And 
most of us think we agree with him, but in practice are 
not always equal to so plain a bit of wisdom. Far from 
“accepting the universe as it is,’ many of us are but 
little resigned to it, and really believe our lives to be 
not much more than a disjointed series of chance 
calamities, with intervals of “good times” 
haphazard between the “bad times” 
oblivion after a final agony! 


scattered 
and the end 


OR man has not long risen a little out of the ageless 

muck that scientists believe to be his origin. Reckon- 
ing inthe time of astronomers and geologists, man is a new 
creature; is yet imperfectly developed, and has not long 
been able to wonder about certain things that never both- 
ered the heads of his relatives and ancestors, the “lower 
animals.” He is so far from comprehending whence he 
came and where he is to go that it might fairly be said 
that such questions have only begun to puzzle him sinc« 
he learned how to make a fire. But, having made a fire, 
he straightway made fire his servant; that is to say, he 
unchained a vast power and used it, but never became its 
master, for the truce 
existed before either fire or man 
tain fires 


master of fire must be a law that 
So, when man built cer 
to serve him, but did not treat them in wise ac 
cordance with the law that is the true master of fire, thes« 
fires burned his huts and his children; and he sat and 
lamented, and reproached some gods he had made in his 
own image; and he said that his luck was bad. Never- 
theless, he might as well have thought that here was a 
hint for him to try to understand the law, and to “‘ac- 
cept the universe as it is.” 

We found out 


he WwW 


to make fires, and with fire: 


we 
made other dangerous servants, using them not only 
to get u ir food and our garments and our dwellin 
but | ipt the r intains that stood in our w 
ind to bear us up in flight upon the whirlwind. W 
built great cities and made * new disease for oursel 
thereby; we flew in the air and will fly out of it, some 
day, to the moon and to the planets; there is no end to 
vhat we will to do and shall do. With his frail body, a 


p™ lyp three qui 
the slightest 


irters water, bursting and perishing upon 


queezing or the 


- eee Je i . - 


puncturing, man ride 


in the World 


By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


Foligno in the Vatican at Rome, the Madonna of the Grand 
the 
Bella 


in the Square Room in the Louvre Gallery, at 


Duke (Madonna 
Madonna of the 


Duca) at Florence, and 
La Belle Jardiniére or La 


del Gran 
Garden 


Paris. One of my own favorites 
Madonna Connestabile, in the 
Petrogr id 


both early and tiny 
Hermitage Gallery, 






= 
wo ~ 
= ia 
\ hurricane and essays to harness 


Naturally there 


| 


( the earthquake 


= are “accidents.” 


VI 
Pn y < =D) We know that laws govern 
Se ee: -- 
’ ourselves and govern those dan 
gerous servants of ours, ~ the 
forces of Nature but we know 


these laws so little that we are continually changing out 


minds about them. Every new generation offer 


>a new 
opinion upon the old laws, and discovers new laws that 
will be repealed by a newer generation And we are 


still children of the night when we puzzle our heads 
ver that greatest Whence come we 
Whither go w Why We know nothing —and 
ride the 

Misfortunes fall upon us inexplicably, and often with 
so little warning that they seem to leap treacherously out 
of blue and promising skies 


( of all question 
ind ) 


yet we hurricane 


We find life teaching us to 
be wary, to be never unready for terrible surprises. Even 
in the safest of civilizations, when we part with a friend 
for half anhour we cannot be sure of ever seeing him again 
Motor cars and trolley cars move at such speeds that one 
of them may run him down; an elevator may fall with 
him; aloosened signboard may crush his head; a killing 
bit of wire may touch him; a coalhole may lie open in his 
way; hemay bestifled ina subway tunnel; he may “’ pick 
up a germ” on a crowded corner; he may be shot by a 
bandit running away from the police; he may be suffo 
cated because a janitor has left some rags in a cupboard 
We know that all these things happen to other peopl¢ 
every day, and we can never know when it may be our 
friend's ‘turn’ for one of them to happen to him 
own for one of them to happen to us 
perilously among deadly chances; 


or our 
We seem to walk 
we are, for our own 
little while, survivors, but survivors always in danger 
and often in pain 
that is not the 
Sola dream« I 
the 
trying vaguely to 
into an onward-marching brotherhood, is 


H' YW, then, can we know any happince 
happiness of ignorance 

unawakened? Where, anywhere in 
through which humanity stragglc 
form itself 


the happin« 


wilderne 


there a token that we may go forward with a little con 


fidence and even be merr\ ymetimes, with a good un 


derstanding as well as a light heart? Was ever a token 


, 


shown to us On a promise made to u 

He who can truly read the New Testament and hon 
estly say “No” has a mind too vehemently agnostic, | 
think, to be practical; for the miracle of the token and 


the that Book. If Jesus Christ was a 
god, the miracle is established; and if He was only a 
man, then it is proved by what He said and did, and 
by His life and death, that a man can be a god, and 
the miracle of the token and the promise is none the 


promise 1S In 


le established 

came Unrist iS il tne Ww 1 and we keep ( 

righ by being merry, for Chr our ré¢ 
brance that we |} la In the light 
(Uni tal Ww KNOW tnat w d not walk alt ether 

1ong shadows, and that our happiness can rightfully be 

more than ignoranc« [hat is why we move the stars in 
doors to shine from a Tree, and it is why we say to one 
nother 


MI 


RRY Christmas ! 


with it and live. To enter that room is like 


1922 





An entire room in the Dresden Gallery is given 
the Sistine Madonna, for no other pic ture could st 
Visiting 


lady Chapel, and no one can enter without being ov 


come by the beauty, glory and majesty of 


the 


H 


Virgin. Thecanvas isof fine material, nine anda quat 
feet high by seven feet broad, and was painted ab 


1518, though the precise date is unknown. 


Nor has a 


one been able to discover the particular inspiration t| 


gave birth to this work. 


Raphael painted it for 


monks of San Sisto at Piacenza, a town in the nort! 


Italy. 
though there have been many guesses. 


3ut what patron gave him the orderz is uncert 
Phe friars u 


it for an altar piece, and a copy of it is there now 


the choir wall. 


After more than two hundred years, the o 


inal was bought from the monks, who perhaps allowed tl 


avarice to triumph over their love of the painting 


They n 


have felt some regret when they saw it taken down, pac 


up and carried away forever 


(C ntinued on Page 


186 


- and they would have felt w 
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from the latest and fine t negative 





=1ROM the noisy agitation now going on 
a citizen of the United States might be 
led to think that a majority of his hun- 
dred and fifteen million fellow citizens 
must want to repeal the prohibition 
amendment to the Constitution or tinker 
the enforcement law so that wine and 

ine wesies| beer may be sold regardless of the 
Constitution. Such a citizen even if he 
thinks that only a considerable minority of Americans 
want such repeal or such nullification. But it is true 
that a tremendous noise is being made. 

But the more carefully this noise is analyzed and 
traced back to its source, the more absurd and incon- 
istent it 1s proved to be. It is, moreover, a sinister 
because it means that a sordid group of American 
citizens, who formerly preyed with the law’s sanction 
health and decency for the ol 
lars, are now organized and incorporated to destroy 
the law and Constitution itself for the sake of getting 
back the same old way of acquiring those dollars and 
because they have allied with them a subsidiary group 
of citizens who hitherto have been accepted by others 
at their own rating as the very apostles of morality and 

decency and the law. 

Apparently nobody is more surprised by such misfit 
association of the country’s disreputables with a few of 
its “highly respectables” than are the disreputables 
themselves. An indication of that is in rule nine of the 
general rules and regulations of the Association Against 
the Prohibition Amendment, the principal organization 
conducting the campaign to restore the liquor traffic 
and directing the efforts of a score or more of subsidiary 
groups working for the same end. Rule nine reads 
‘*Members’ names are not made public, if they spe- 
cifically object,’’ a most illuminating confession of de- 
pendence for numerical strength and financial ang 
political support upon those who are ashamed to avow 
their membership or support. 

Perhaps so many have joined secretly that the asso- 
ciation cannot use enough names of notable men still 
alive to make a satisfactory showing of respectability. 
\t any rate, in the same association pamphlet of the 
current year, which contains rule nine, Seth Low, 
former mayor of New York, who died several years 
before prohibition went into effect, is listed as one ‘of 
our nationally prominent members”’ who are now fight- 
ing torepeal prohibition. Of course dead men cannot protest, 
but in various cities of the country there have been indig- 
nant repudiations by notable persons, especially women, 
whose names have been used without authority as the names 
of persons who either approve the repeal of the prohibition 
amendment or the modification of the law which gives effect 
to the amendment. So lists of names of prominent persons 
quoted as being in favor of wine and beer should be taken 
with more than a grain of salt as a part of the noise. 








is deceived 


noise, 


upon morality sake of « 


cA Propaganda Trick of the Wets 


ASUAL paragraphs printed in newspapers to the effect 
that this or that town is overwhelmingly in favor of repeal- 
ing the prohibition amendment are never to be taken at their 


face value. For example, it was recently printed broadcast 





rHE BOOTLEGGERS’ STRAW VOTE IS USED CHIEFLY 
ro WELI THE NOISI rHAT IS LABELED rHE GRI 
POPULAR OUTCRY FOR PERSONAL LIBERTY 
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Enemies 
of Prohibition 
By CHARLES A. SELDEN 


(artoons by We°F. Enright 


throughout the country by the publicity agents of the 
Association Against Prohibition that three-quarters of the 
business men of Evanston, Illinois, had declared themselves 
as opposed to prohibition. Perhaps Evanston was added to 
the list of towns and cities thus falsely labeled on the 
supposition that it would make particularly good liquor 
propaganda because Evanston is the headquarters of the 
National Woman's Christian Temperance Union, and it is 
good opposition politics to defeat a cause in its own head- 
quarters. But the trick failed miserably. Not only did the 
women and the churches of the city and the officers of 
the Northwestern University repudiate the charge against 
Evanston, but its business men, who had been especially 
libeled, went on record by passing the following resolution: 
of the Evanston Chamber of 
with concern the report that has ibroad that 


Resolved that the board of directors 


Commerce views rone 


the business men of Evanston do not favor the strict enforcement of 
laws making effective the provision of the Eighteent! 
Amendment. We are very sure that the report i 
To misrepresentatior 
We heartily approve of the Eighteenth Amendme 
favor the strict enforcement of its provisio ind | 
with disfavor on iggestions of a modificati 
present laws that might make their enforcement mort 
difficult. We believe this to represent the sentiment of 
a very large majority of the business men of Evansto1 


The sequel was an investigation of the senti 
ment of the town, and the result of this, as an- 
nounced by the chief of police, was that less than 
one-twentieth of the city’s population was op- 
posed to prohibition and strict enforcement. 

I have copies of resolutions, favoring prohibition 
and the Volstead law, passed by the chambers of 
commerce of scores of cities in all parts of the 
United States, but I have singled out this one of 
Evanston as a sample because of the effrontery 
of the antiprohibition publicity agents in mak- 
their absolutely false statement 
Evanston’s business men. 

On the other hand I have yet to see a singk 
official record of a resolution actually passed by 
any chamber of commerce or board of trade—ex- 
cepting, of course, organizations made up entirely 
of brewers or distillers or liquor dealers—which 
opposes prohibition. For want of such authentic 
official support of liquor propaganda in business 
organizations the antiprohibition agents are busy 
in shouting that a large number of members of 
this or that chamber of commerce are unofficially 
in favor of liquor. In other words, the trick is to 
try to disguise the individual unofficial opinions 
or desires of the few members, no matter how few, 
as the formal official utterance of the organized 
group. Getting such individual opinions, as well 
as getting members for the antiprohibition organ- 
izations, is done by agents on a commission basis. 


ing concerning 
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For each dollar the agent succeeds in soliciting from a 
new member he gets twenty-five cents. Outside of th« 
instigating and dominating liquor-interest agents them 
selves, there is very little spontaneity in this uprisin 
to demolish a part of the American Constitution. 
Another element in the great noise that seems to b 
frightening many people into the notion that prohib 
tion is a failure and that the country wants rum agai 
is the many so-called polls and straw votes. The po! 
is frequently as unreliable as the deliberately fal 
statement concerning the sentiment of a chamber « 
commerce or other organized group. The bootlegget 
traw vote is used chiefly to swell the noise that 
labeled ‘ The great popular outcry for personal liberty 


It’s the ‘Real Votes that (Count 


4 \ EN the poll of the Literary 

4 all opinion as to the fairness of its method, no n 
ter how well it was intended. For example, after t] 
heads of the farmers’ Granges of thirty-three states, 
session in Syracuse last August, had voted unanimous! 
for prohibition and rigid enforcement of the Volstea 
Act, they urged that all local Granges of all states writ: 
to the Literary Digest for ballot forms and then us 
them to vote against any modification of the Volste 
law. “Virtually every farmer is for strict prohibition 
said Sherman J. Lowell, Chief National Granger, “a: 
we should have opportunity to show our hand in a: 
poll.” 

A signature-collecting move of the liquor agents 
Columbus, Ohio, was heralded as netting fifty thousa: 
names, about which there was much boasting throug 
out the country pi ior to the utter defeat of the 
candidates at the Ohio primaries. But those petitir 
or names were not circulated among the homes a 
business houses. They were left in the pool rooms 
soft-drink places which had been saloons before pro! 
bition, and the signing for the most part was don 
these places. 

But this performance in Columbus was typical 
what has happened all through Ohio, which is one of t 
most difficult states of the Union for the antiprohibit 
associations to draw propaganda from. When this st 
voted on prohibition in 1919, the dry majority 
twenty-eight thousand. The victory was denout 

by the liquor interests as an unfair thing because the O 
soldiers in France had had no chance to vote; advant 

it was declared, had been taken of their absence, and if t 
had been at home they all would have voted against 

tyranny of prohibition. But the all were h 
in 1920 when Ohio voted in support of the enforce: 

laws, and the dry majority was then forty-two thous 

one and a half times what it had been in the absence ot 
soldiers. 

In the last primaries Durand, the wet candidate for 
Republican nomination for the Ohio governorship, did 
even run second. He was a long way behind the sex 


Dige st does not il 


SC lic rs 


man, and the second man was something like one hun 
thousand votes behind the successful candidate, Carn 
Thompson, the one hundred per cent dry candidate, who 





OF} ALI rHE GALLONS OF BOOTLEG WHISKY S' 
IN THI rHREI YEARS OF PROHIBITION, ONLY 
PER CENT HAS BEEN GOOD WHISKY 
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‘Unsits of BOs. 


HEN I catch sight of the 


envelope in the mail I know 


what is going to happen 
“It’s from Mrs. Trelawny, 
| cry, and tear it open to 
know the worst at once 
\cross the table the others 








regard me apprehensively 
ept the guest, who doesn't know 
we Teal 
S| CO 1k | innounce, having re 
I ph 
inswel they come from all dire¢ 
Then we all glance instinctively at 
est. She isn't areal guest; we know 
vell ind | k her SO Tl uch she ilway 
pertect! ve ( r ‘ be 
Ty 
‘ 
SO Wwe go ahead Ike I I 1 


with all restrictions removed. Of 
we shouldn't speak as we do of the 

ng visitor, but it isa relief to give vent 

he feelings roused within us. We do, 

ever, try somewhat to qualify the ettect 

ir groans. 

really a very fine 

v, Celia,’’ we say to the guest. 

She’s very efficient —and capable; she 
plishes a great deal.” 

She does ever so much 


She's 


She's woman, you 


good too.” 


quite fine-looking 
much better than we do, a 


dresses CxX- 
ely well 


tter ol tact 

She's awfully well read she's really 
( everything one could isk 

\ll of that, the elder son ot the house 


of thi 


rhAlhie 


intiphonal of 


Prail 


in at the close 


If only her weren't 


there's no getting around that 
re Ve iwaltl het coming Wil ha 
depression, She is accustomed t 
he ummers on the Atlantic Coast, 
t he Pa ne, andtot ike sey 
th friends on each trip acro 
‘ Re e of long-time frie 
he deceased h band and tt 
ul he t We ire on her list o 
When he actually irrive we ire 
( t¢ glad t ee he t! fit 
\fter that 
( } e to the train t meet 
| t imipre I oul 2 
\ trongly in her favor, and a 
( I 1 JUSTICE, Zive her eve 
fiset the prejudice against het 
( eated And Mr Trelawny never se¢ re 
vhen Is met ng he t the t l Lie 
n or s seeing her off. Her hails re 
the best tl y she does 
yoag ar | t Idle-aged ( 2 
\ ( he to toot Ne neu 
‘ } 1 { | 
\] { 
\I } ‘ 
How good 
{ Det 1W | 
And how are ; | the deat 
e looking—a little thinner, per! 
rR she tur lightly toward Ceh 11 se ( 
» present my friend 


to seize chances with Mrs. Trelawny. She is 
Miss Dyer, you and I are among the fortunate 
not, to be welcomed into this delightful family ? 
feel that it is a very spec ial privilege to be called 
end. \ few days under their root puts me in tune 
he universe. Of course they are not aware of their own 
we not, Miss Dyer?” 


most 


teste = 


irc We 


, but we are, are 


ee 


All Quiet Save One 


borne to the 
lrelawny tells us of the 


»\ HIS wave of felicit ition we are 
During the drive home Mrs 
it she has been making at the stop before ours. She 
in entertaining talker we are much interested, and 
riptions of het vivid. We arrive at the 
the midst of a paragraph, so to speak; but somehow 

l'relawny rounds it off in time to greet those members 
family not all there, 
dinner the thre 


waiting 


oe Seance. 


hosts are 


They are 
the hour for 
oO belong to us are fully due. 


who are in evidence. 


yh it being just before 
tess | take the guest to her room and manage som« 
t aWay again in time to round up everybody lor the 
ul. It proves as difficult as usual 
| don’t think I'll come down, if you don't mind 


ul just after, so what's the use 
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rclawny 


By GRACE S. RICHMOND 


SO tired We have 
but we won't call you 
morning, and 


must be 
eakfast at eight, 


nstant; you 


I 
ko have a good sleep in the 


| 
Ilustration by We". Enright ill send up a tray. Good night —good 


I got away, with her 





| t Vou following me, protest ng that 
he yuld surely get up in time tor breal 
vith the { 
y \ | ( i roo! | le t 
ol ( n Ninny silence 
(; ta | aea he s fi il 
c | vling elodiou W VOICE 
é ll ove ¢ I th drawl 
t le cu inner ol speech there 
, the 10S oothing And whet 
b | t ln 
| t 
} Ol r ead t i¢ without i word 


.. 
HEN 
val, the »y f \s | come downstairs next morning | 
eb | ; 73 eet my elder son in the hall. He has fin 
: 4 shed his breakfast ahead of everybody and 
is escaping, evidently bound for the station, 
though his commuting train is not due for 
a good half hour. 


“Why, Jerry 





Be Tween S71 Casta 





H! GIVES mea filial kiss. ‘Sorry, mums, 
but | can't stand Trail-onny but ones 
i day 1) t ask it of me I'll be here at 
| tonight if | don’t stay in town.” 





Jerr How about us here at home 
Oh, well, | sorry for you, but you 
don't have to have her, you know. No 
man invite Niagara into the house: a cat 
ira s better out loor By the Way, spt ik 
vy | 0 hat t pity t is that 
#( ( CT’ ( | irnes \1 
‘ the | iW 
| g ti N 
| ste } whe 
‘ ed 
res, 1 fo5 not « | 
ly, d nd night I don’t run the 
rr hou end without stopping for 
You know, someti 
get quite absorbed watching Tr 
it g to solve the probler 
5 { 
os ; : _— ”- si . | ‘ ] on h ™ } 
I ad hat I find it re s] 
EECH BE S o the da une 
( yy es to me She is et na 
Ves 1 t vou mi yme down. She'll ly believs ned tters of deference t 
ou. and e her favorite. She's sure to have brous , ale, o tan hedere. | ; ahi 
uu something Will Wa to give it t t will Db ( dto M I ) Lh I ‘ \ 
ird te expla “ I yy ve It ( elifo I] th ( 
lus e ont ' e. Wi rive I elawn 
‘ ( \; ‘ é R é x pre | 
j | 
( 
C 
i 
il > il 
B ; ; 
‘ She ‘ » 
yme t ‘ ‘ ce he H g (; ) ed 
i | to bea ( . 
I ( Can vou ke het ) ewhere somet! Oo ] | 
\lec! One doesn’t rush one’s guest out of the house the ever get it. [Id lw Id he | 
very instant she arrives. Perhaps tomorrow night { neeze. She was telling me about some little nie 
‘It seems i long time till then.’ He puts one toot befor ephews of | , and she was going along all right whe the 
the other on the way to the door until in process of time he is | sneeze caught her. I spoke right in the middle of it. Tr 
in the hall and down the stairs. No snail ever moved with t was the only way, mums! And when she inswered mi 


more apparent reluctance. nother sneeze was on her, and | thanked her and got to the 


We are all grouped round her presently. Talking brightly, door before it was quite overt Mums, do you think next 
she has greeted everybody and bestowed upon each on time if [ we in with red pepper on my h iIkerchie 
some small, attractive gift. In the first glow of remorse ovet lhe child has a te y tow | exaggeration, | 
having been traitors to such a Lady Bountiful, w that ougt 
responded in our best manner. Our met ‘ { e first vourself ¢ t | g 
women vivacious, our young people respon We go out te Please tell Sarah to put tw ( in car, for 
dinner with beaming looks, apparently delighted with out nd chicken Do vo r \ dea 
guest and with one another. [| glance at Celia, the guest who is Oh, please, | nd And A 
not a guest, but one of ourselves. Though capable of richly out of the room 


is one of the most iccomplished | 


intellige nt speec h she 


teners | ever knew. I have placed her 


i sacrifice of the innocent for which I feel slightly guilty. | toms of nervous breakdowt1 \s hosts lar nable to kee 
am hoping it will somewhat relieve the head of the house, iwav as much ast others, and the strain begins to te 
upon whose right the new arrival sits Celia the « e who stat ( e othe ur 
Hours later—close on midnight —I enter Celia’s room to Wavs escaping have never known so nv engag 
see il she has eve rything she wants I have ust lel Mir t t he sh ) nik if \ 
Trelawny, having stood in her doorway for some twent Sut though Ce vives herself whe er p byl 
minutes while she finished the recital of nothe experi ( v 
There was just one fleeting second of time t its close \\ ‘ ( thet ( 
she drew necessary bre ith, in which | could er out Ww 
Ost rapid lelivery ] niu keep ( he 
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OH, TELEGRAM INQUIRED SANTA CLAUS, GETTING UP FROM THE FLOOR 


€ Great Adventure of 
Mrs. Santa (olaus 


By SARAH ADDINGTON 
I/ustrations by Gertrude A. Kay 


and waited, and never once did Santa Claus look “If she wants something,”’ broke in Santa Claus, “just g 
up. He had just come to the black sheep of the — the letter to Toymaker Number Twelve and he'll atten 
lot, a little fuzzy fellow with a mischievous eye, her. You know that, Hickety-Stickety, as well as I do.’ 
and he had just picked out the right squeak for “But we ain’t got any sich thing,”’ burst out Hic} 
him, when Hickety-Stickety, who could not wait triumphantly. ‘“‘Santy Claus, sir, we ain’t got any 
any longer, cleared his throat with a tremendous’ thing as Mary wants, and never did we have nuthin’ 
noise and tapped the floor impatiently with his it!’’ Oh, dear, wouldn't you think a postmaster would t 
wooden leg. Santa Claus stopped singing and — better than that? 









looked up. “We haven't got any such thing?” repeated Santa C| 
“It’s werry important, sir,” he said to Santa “Why, I thought we had everything here that children c 
Hickety’s talk was rather queer, as you will see. possibly want. What in the world does Mary want, Hick 
“Oh, a telegram?’ inquired Santa Claus, get that we don't have?” 
ting up from the floor with a puff and a pant ‘*She wants,”’ began Hickety-Stickety, ‘‘she wants 
“No, sir,’ replied Hickety, very solemn, ‘no “Oh, for goodness’ sake, hurry up, Hickety,’’ broke 
tullygrum. It’s another letter.” Mrs. Claus anxiously; for she, too, was listening now, an 
‘Oh, but look here,”’ remonstrated Santa Claus, were the twelve toymakers. 
“you mustn't bother me about letters, Hickety- “She wants, Santy Claus—she wants a red-headed 
BENJAMIN BOOKFELLOW WAS WRITING A BOOK Stickety, on such a day as this. I’m too busy.” And you know our dolls haven't a red head among ‘en 
UNDER THE SHADE OF THE PLOT TREE ; A red-headed doll! 
H* “KETY stood firm on his wooden leg, more Well, that was a sticker, indeed, for Santa and Mrs. ¢ 
solemn than ever. and the twelve toymakers: for a moment they all lo 
4T WAS the day before Christmas when old ‘We can't send our babies lambs without squeaks inthem, blankly at one another and didn’t know what to say 
Hickety-Stickety, Santa Claus’ postmaster,came you know,” explained Santa further, ‘‘and I haven’t got whoever would have thought of making a red-headed « 
hobbling into the workshop where Santa himself them half finished, and here it is the day before Christmas.’ They had straight-haired dolls, and curly-haired ones 
4and Mrs. Claus and all the toymakers were work Hickety did not move baby dolls who did not have any hair at all, but wert 
x53" it top speed to finish up the last of the Christ ‘Well, well,’’ said Santa, seeing that Hickety would stand headed, just as old men and babies always are Phe 
mas toys. Hickety-Stickety had a wooden leg, and his there until he could say what he wanted to, “‘let’s have it.’ 
name sounds just the way his leg sounded as he thumped ‘Well, sir,’’ began Hickety, ‘it’s a letter, a letter from a 
around there in Santa Claus’ hous¢ girl named Mary, and she wants i 


Now it was a strange thing for Hickety-Stickety to do, to 
go into the workshop at such a critical moment, for Santa 
Claus had given strict orders that nobody was to interrupt 
him upon that important day, the busiest of all the year 
And yet here came the old postmaster, hickety-stickety, 
hickety-stickety, walking right into the middle of the room 
He walked right past Mrs. Claus, who was making doll 
dresses faster than doll dresses were ever made before. He 
walked past all the twelve toymakers, who were sitting at 
their benches in a nice straight row, pounding and hammer 
ing as hard as they could go. And he walked right up to 
Santa Claus, who was down on his knees, putting the squeak 
in a whole procession ol little woolly lambs 

‘Well, I declare, Hickety-Stickety,”’ said Mrs. Claus dis 
approvingly, as she looked up at him 

“Yes, ma'am,” replied Hickety-Stickety respectfully. He 
never would take a hint. 

But although he stood there by Santa Claus, waiting for 
him to look up, Santa Claus seemed not to know that he was 


HE DIE, DOCTOR?’’ SHE ASKED 
HIM FEARFULLY 


there, but just went on, putting squeaks into the little lambs, 


one alte! another \s he put t he squc iks in he Sang a little 
song to himself: 


4s 4] 4] . I 
Nox vou pul tire amps in ti rm PINE WACRS 


It wasn't much of a song, to be sure, but Santa Claus sang 
it every veal when he worked on the la bs, ind seemed to 
enjoy it thoroughly. 

He went on and on, still s 





the song, still putting the 


her, and Hickety-Stickety waited 





squc ik n ne atter anot 
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WAS AT SCHOOL THAT HE HEARD ABOUT SANTA 
CLAUS FOR THE FIRST TIME. MARY TOLD HIM 
low-haired dolls, and brown-haired ones, and even a 


Martha Washington doll who had a fine white wig piled up 
gh on her little head. But a red-headed one Nobody in 
e whole toyshop had ever thought of making one. Indeed, 

ttle girl had ever wanted one before, until this little girl 

ed Mary had sent in her strange request. It was no 
nder Hickety-Stickety had been concerned about Mary's 
ter. He wasn’t such a stupid old thing as he seemed. 


N RS. CLAUS spoke first. ‘I never thought of it, Santa,”’ 
4 he said to her husband. The dolls were really Mrs 
laus’ especial business, you see, and she felt rather ashamed 
be caught napping like this. 
‘Nor I,” replied her husband. “And I never would have 
ht of it, not to my dying day.” 
Nor did we,”’ spoke up the twelve toymakers. 
It never crossed my mind, till I seed that letter,”’ put in 
Hickety. (‘‘Seed,”’ indeed !) 
‘What in the world will we do?” asked Mrs. Claus, con 
lown to bi 


sne 


] 


iIsiness. 


Nobody replied, for nobody knew what in the world they 


ld do about such a situation. Then Santa Claus had a 
f hope. ‘‘ Maybe she isn’t a good little girl, Hickety, a 
ggested. ‘‘And, of course, if she isn't a good little girl aN 
hen we wouldn't have to worry about her.”’ \ 7 
shook his head 1 She's a werry good - 
1 1 “4 ke lher uy n the record book, ind 
he’s turrible good, Santa Claus 
1't even mind washing dishes, and that’s 
est good the s, vou know 
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Santa Claus sighed. ‘Isn't it funny that all the chil 
dren are really good?”’ he said. ‘‘ We've never had to 
skip one for being bad, have we?’’ Then he brightened 
up. Sut I’m glad. I don’t believe I could pass one 
by on Christmas Eve if he were bad,’’ he added. 
‘Well, what shall we do?” said he, coming back to 
Mary and the red-headed doll. 

Toymaker Number Nine stepped up. ‘‘Couldn’'t we 
write her a letter and explain things,’’ he suggested, 
“and send her a yellow-haired one instead?” 

‘““Mercy on us, no!”’ cried out Santa 
Claus aghast, and Mrs. Claus withered 
1im with one look of horror. ‘‘ Why, we 


in’t disappoint one of our children, 
toymaker. How could you even suggest 
such a thing?” 


‘OE co irse we can't, 
“We 


iny child 


* spoke up Mrs 
never have d 


iS long as we have 


Claus. isappointed 
| 


een in 


Number One. 


MAS TRESS, With 


WHITE BELLS ON IT, STREAM 
ING SILVER TINSEI AND 
SUGAR ANGEL RIGHT ON TO 


the business, and we won't gin now 
Toymaker Nun ber Nine, 
feeling rather flat, fell back be 
hind the others. ‘But, dear 
me,’’ went on Mrs. Claus, ‘‘ how 
Let’s¢ Ber Bo 
fellow,” suggested To aker 


‘Sure enough!"’ cried Santa and Mrs. Claus together. 
‘*He’s the very man.” 

So Hickety-Stickety hobbled out to fetch in Benjamin 
Bookfellow, the wisest chap in all of the North Country. 

Now Benjamin Bookfellow had to be wise, for he wrote all 
the children’s fairy stories and adventure books that Santa 
Claus put in the stockings on Christmas. He never read 
books, of course, because he did not have time, but he wrote 
them; and if aman writes books himself, he doesn’t have to 
read other people’s, I suppose. In fact, Benjamin 
fellow was kept so extremely busy writing books for children 
that he sometimes ‘‘ got behind himself,"’ as he said, and then 
he had to call on people called authors, i rather shabby lot, 
who wrote what he told them to. 


iT 0k- 


Boswil is usual, he was sitting in his little glass sun 
parlor, writing a book under the shade of the plot tree 
The plot tree was that luxuriant affair in the corner of 
Benjamin's sun parlor which he was so careful to water gen 

And it was Ben 


| ry morning and night at seven 
jamin Bookfellow’s most cherished possession, for on it grew 
the plots for his stories, all ripe and ready for When he 
needed a plot, all he had to do was to reach up and nip one 


erous 


V eve 


use. 


off, which is much easier than thinking one up, as any 
writer-{ w will tell you. The plots were d s-looking 
ind 3; ti k oranges on the tree And once Toymake 
Number | ght, whow is really quite igl tton, had ittempted 


to eat one when Benjamin Bookfellow wasn’t looking. Oh, 
dear, what a stomach ache he had then! If you don't believe 








er 
rn] ey 
em, 
b bod 
t — 
Paes ha) 


4 
te i a a 2 


Seaed 
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one, and see what a pain it gives you. 
Well, when Hickety-Stickety went into the s 


it, you just try to eat a plot yourself, espe ly 


in parlor and 


in adventure 


told Benjamin Bookfellow that he was wanted in the work 
shop, he looked a bit worried, but he got up and went, 
course 

When he got there, yw © Cxs ned the cause of | 
worry to Santa Claus | sorry, sir, he said to Santa 
‘but I’m in a great hurry, and I hope you won't keep me 
long. I’m just finishing up a bear story, and I've left a litth 
boy all alone on page seventy-nine with an extremely hungry 
bear. He might be eaten up, if | stav away too long 

‘Is he a brave little bov?”’ asked Santa Claus 

“Yes, sir, very ive inswered Benjamin Bookfellow 

‘Then he'll be all right, said Santa Claus We won 
seep you but a moment, anyway, but we do need you to hel; 
is out of a grave difiiculty.”’ 

Then he told Benjamin Bor O ibout Mary 
her strange request lor a red-he led d And Benjamin 
putting his glasses down lower on | nose than usual, anc 
shifting on his feet, and rubbing his] together, frown 
hard at the woolly lambs, who hadn't done a thing to be 

Continued on I age 5g 








UCAS, aged sixteen, the husky eld 
\mosthe ivory merchant of ¢ 


in his loft chamber and squinted 


sarea, Stoo 
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MAID Bl 

YO Wii 

COMI BAC hk 
LUCAS 


The Golden Adventure 


anxiously 


into the cherished sheet of Sidonian brass which 


black 


] 


was his mirror. krom 
andaled feet, he was 
Hlis scarlet tunic 
richest Tyrian dyes, his 


satiny 


was soft as silk, hi 
hands and 


poweringly scented with musk—for he 


lavishly from his mother’s carved scent boxes from Egypt. 


Yet he studied his reflection with a wor 
‘‘Hi, Lucas!”’ Small feet scampere 
Luca t the 1 or thyit nd 


le brother J WI 
Walit 
Joseph's jaw dropped. Tl 
amazement. Lucas gulped, 
What d’vou want, | say? Clear out 
Mother! Mother-r-r-r!"" Joseph 


scrubbed and immaculate. 


Waye d ‘ 


turned redder 


head to I/lustrations by Arthur E. ‘Becher 
girdle ol 
hair over- 
had helped himself like a whirlwind. Joseph, bawling piteously, squirmed loose 
as they reached the living room and shot out of the door with 
ried anda criticaleye. a derisive whoop. Lucas, breathless and boiling mad, found 
d up the laddet himself facing not only his mother, but his father and his 
rned, glaring, to face grandfather All three were annoyingly amused about 
something Lucas drew himself coldly But the 
unimpressed. ‘‘Can I believe my eyes?” 
drawled his father. ‘‘Is it yet seven days since I have heard 
thy mother entreat thee even to wash thy grubby hands, 
my son? Yet here behold thee, fresh as a bridegroom.” 
‘Ave.’ His grandfather chuckled. ‘‘A miracle! Yet 


the world do you erect. 

grown-ups Were 
is one stricken with 
than his tunic. 
, I'm busy.” 


suddenly found his 


- tongue: his voice *pealed lik clarion looky Lueas! consider that within these seven days we have a new 
Come, quick! He's washed | face and brushed his hair: neighbor, Cleon, the dye merchant. And in his 
he’s even cleaned his finger 1 ' And vou didn't once tell house shines his daughter, Athra, a little rose.” 
him to!” Lucas turned redder than his tunic. “I go not, 

“You shut up!’ Lucas hurled himself at the boy. this holiday, to see any man’s daughter,” he re- 
Iwo thousand vears ago, even today, the Little torted haughtily. ‘I goin search of adventure.” 
ther was. to lordly Sixteen, a pest, a blight, an all- That hauteur was ill timed. The two men 
ne eve nd an utterly mer tongur shouted 
Let go mv hair! Mother Make him quit!” Adventure!"’ His father shook with laughter. = 
| eized the small tort it by the slack of hisraiment, ‘In this placid town, down these safe, guarded 
} Vol | } went down the treets?”’ 


madadel 
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Adventure!’’ The grandfather cackled i: 
Hark to this prattler. Had you 
hared my hazards, my bold, gay voyages! | 
old hawk eyes flamed and glittered. ‘‘ Mar 
the swift dash we made, out from our mas} 
harbors, to catch the silly merchantmen. Mar 
the black night we lashed our ships together 
fought, by torch flame, till our decks were p 
with dead. Ah! Adventure died when we and our b! 
ships were swept from the seas forever.” 

Lucas stared at him admiringly. Something to boa 
pirate grandfather! 

Then his willful head went high. 
of folks who find excitement nowadays—the Christi 
Why, folks say they're kicked out of the market pl 
they're hunted like wild beasts. They ws 

At that his father and grandfather stormed down on | 
“The Christians, hey? Can wolves and vipers have ad\ 
tures?”’ “Speak not the word Christian in this ¢ 
hous« * Adventure, to be spurned and spit upon? H 

Lucas shrugged. He wassilenced, not quen 
No matter how they jeered, he was out {i 
thrill. And he'd find it. Never fear. ‘ Did 
pack my lunch, mother? 

‘Here, son.”’ She gave him his wallet of d 
and bread. 

He saluted the men, kissed his mother’s w 
cheek and sped away. He was bound for 
sut he did not go directly thither. 
new neighbor, Cleon, lived only two streets 


“Well, the re’s one | 


dow ks 





| ec el 
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{his way. He detoured cautiously, with a weather eye for 
all Joseph. You never knew when that apple-cheeked 
sung barbarian might pop up. 

But, nearing Cleon’s home, he sauntered, inimitably un- 
ymcerned. By good luck A*thra was weeding her iris bed. 
he looked up, a swift fawn glance, took a step away. 
“Wait, can’t you?” Lucas sputtered. 

He had seen the girl only twice; but her shy-fawn loveli- 
ss had the big fellow bound and chained. She looked, 
irtled, at his fine clothes, his wallet. 

lucas’ chest expanded slightly. ‘‘Yes. I am off for the 
All alone Aethra’s soft eves widened with awe 
Was intoxicating to him. “I shall probably 
he went on with the aplomb 


liday 
Phat 
e many fine experiences,” 
world traveler. ‘‘T wish you could come, too, A¢thra, 
were 


SUCGeCTHTY 


awe 


wistful 
chin quivered for But she 
“Such grand exploits do not befit a maid. 
ill come back tonight, Lucas?” 
h, probably. And I shall tell you all that befalls 1 


longing. 


word 
Oh, will vou?” A&thra glowed. 
is felt a wild, absurd desire to forswear all his glorious 
nd stay and help A&thra in her garden « Phen 
} ] } | { F nt 


self together, quite shocked 


for the docks, the tall 


re troae Vow I ps 


inchor, the fight 
Llowe ver, | ate had other plans for | ucas that day. 


sailors’ stories of greed and and 
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He turned a corner and bumped squarely into his 
adventure——the adventure that would fill this 
holiday, then fill his life forever after, to the brim. 

It had no look of wonde F< that encounter. It 
was just old Philemon, the surly crippled beggar, 
stumbling along on his crutches, sweating with 
fret and haste. ‘Hey, boy! Help me down to the 
market place. Hurry.” 

“Why d’you want to go there?” 

“Why, indeed!"") Philemon shook his crutch. 
“Because two Christian pilgrims speak there to- 


day. Make haste 


'’? [Lucas hung back. To waste 


his time helping this old grouch to a Christian street meet 


him consent 
last they reached 
tood two 

One, dark, sk 


Phe 


made 
walk \t 


But a streak of chivalry 
a hot, tire 
Phere full sunlight 
men, rough garbed and shod. 
stood the littl 
fellow, stood, arms outstretched 

strong and clear. ‘* We 


I ilso that 


SCCCTL Vou 


1g 
It was SOTII 


square in nent 
dusty 
built, 
burly 

His rang 
het with Hit - Ln 
of God 
love ol 


liste Tie dl, 


watching crowd. other, a 


VOICE then, as Wor 


lovet ou recelyve 


the 
from the 
luca 


nh Vain 


Christ ?”’ 


yrace 


1) | Yet | ' tered. he kne 
shadow of the pal ~ Nearly noon! 


morning with these wasters! 


lor who shall separat 


t he 


ireqd, 
nderl 


big 


ker 


not 


Att 


He had dawdled all 


Halfway 
gathered for nooning 


Paul halte 


ou the 


19 


The burly Apostle spoke benediction. The crowd 
ebbed away. 

“Wait, boy !”’ 

Lucas wheeled, startled. 

The Apostle held out his hand. His dark eves 
smiled into the unwilling young face. 

“Whither go you, son? The docks? Then show 
us the way. lam Paul of This is my good 
friend Silas.” 

“W-ewhy, all : Lucas scowled. 
could not Otf they 
Philemon hobbled grumbling behind. 

to the fountain, where 


Tarsus. 


he 
Old 


But 
went, 


ight 
in decency refuse 


docks stood an ancient 


| “T would speak with these folk Hark 


yuur needs toda But 


you draw water for 
living Water 


is dallied, sulky 


Here 


an | bore | 
“Son, it 


was soon done. is noon. What 
together?” 
is Sixteen is empty, 
offered his dates and bread 
Neither Paul nor Silas 


mec 
eamed 


agreed He 
Phen h 


produc ed so 


forever 


} t 
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By ZANk GREY 
V ZAANE WREY 
— - 
ry of the great An I/ustrations by Pruett (Carter 
ert I the ¢ 1 t ‘ i 
he | t le ¢ 
I e back t 
people. Noy 
I | ‘4 ( 
f : hite ex 
e | k J ee x 
na as 4 
~ b 
; : 
r After he retur t 
y ni ne rite M 
: e 
; 
M 
" | ‘ e me rN ha it 
. j 
7 } " 
> Sy|\VENTY-FOUR hours at Kaidab were for : 
- Marian exceedingly full and prolific of new 4 out of the solid rock. 
. sensation. A sunset over the deep notch be- Che wind did not t 
~ tween the red rampart and the black mesa strike her here, a tact } 
~ to the west; a strange sad twilight, deepen she found relieving. 
. ing into desert night with the heavens dark Buckskin held to a i 
8) i B) blue and radiant with a million stars; a walk ice that kept him within sight 
\ Ae) Out into the lonely, melancholy, silent emp f of the horses ahead. On rocky 
ss; a wonderful hour with this woman who loved and Pd laces of the trail he appeared as 
. the souls and lives of Ind ins; a sinking to sweet rest footed asinthesand. Marian 
~ evelids seemingly touched by magic; a broken moment began to appreciate why Withers 
“ ber when the dead stillness awakened to wild staccato 1 chosen him for her. 
S nd mournful cries; a cold, keen, invigorating dawn; Slowly the slopes closed in, 
a| en a day of thrills, not the least of which was a horse grew higher. and the trail led up 
. ide out across the sandy, green-dotted plain with an hill. Perhaps half an 
~ 3 boy these somehow aug! nted the process of change our of gradual climb 
Ry larian’s heart, clarified her mind and established the brought Marian out 
ms ge tact ol love for the desert It seemed like the evo top of a ridge tro 
= f along period. Out of these hours grew realizatior “That won't bother me, Mr.Wit! hich she soon sav 
% nlimited possibilities of life and joy and labor. ers,’ replied Marian. ‘‘ My skin look the distance 
SN evening, 1 another ind more mportant coun | lelic ite, but really it’s toug! | 
\1 Withers, the matter of Marian’s work was dis burn red, then brown RS | 
~ They both agreed that a beginning hould be made ‘Well, we shallsee. If you haver 1 i ‘ 
- whatever connection ght be available at the sombrero, I'll dig up one for yo ul | 
SO School. Marian repeated Friel’s talk to het And Marian never experienced such g her delight 
= Withers’ failure to express surprise or disgust or, in an endless hour as the ensuing on Thought 1 lil 
) say anything, was illuminating and further increased before Withers was ready to sta } en ‘ 
desire to |e the truth of what was going on at Breakfast for her seemed a super e said The big 
~ It w decide it in case Marian’s overtures ther fluous thing. Yet she was hungr\ k rock r 
Ney e, she could me Da k to Ka lal ind go ibout her \ll the time she w is aware ol Mrs t he 
ong the Indians on her own initiative Nophai s Withers’ clog ent and penetrating ¥ ( led ‘The Captain 
agi vishes and Suggestions were taken into considera glances and the subtle little s1 ‘ And the | l 
nen Neither Mrs. Withers nor Marian, however, antici of understanding and sympathy ul num 
Sa nything but approval from him. What he might This woman who loved Indians ut uu see ‘S Ro 
™ tell Marian could only inspire her or drive her to derstood her, and was living with her these tl 9 ¢ rl ey Hic 
¢ effort As for the language, Marian decided she oments of young life. Yet ah ting sadness, too, seem ( ty higl 
~ quick to learn enough of that to get along with the — to hover like a shadow in those magnetic eves e Washing NI 
‘~ ind proficiency would come with time ‘Marian, \ re foral but gl we ent 
>} rning Marian arose at five o'clock It was with ot mine can te Noptl e's ) } 
e that she donned her rough w or garl lescribe Rem r $ 1 | ( 
‘ go t ¢ 1 } She |} 13 F ( 
Ss) ba R 70 W ‘ | | 
rm | 
) ‘ | 
~ | 4 9 all | , ‘ f Tal ‘ . 
“ \\ ts brightne \, izeofcloudoverspread did not seem to nee ¢ | | 
, e wind was cold, g ind whipped at Marian’s He moved brisk] B "A trot o ¢ She ¢ g 
7 ins were rid ng in to the post, ind ilready the rid len al i trot vesterd; \ ind assu ed)y SOK | ¢ | e ( 
( day was undet way. Withers, barehe ide | and This gait was new to her, ind she had i igined she knew » Ik | st H go} \ Cs | 
isual, was directing the packing of two mules something about horses. She felt as if she we 9 e ga \ of desert 1, be \I ‘ : 
itly Withers espied her. Then he halted in his task a rocking-chair that moved on a level, if such a thing were She could or look and look, and Witl ' 
| smile spread over his face and a twinkle shone in _ possible. The motion delighted het ind ride on and on, slowly to grow, ho fter ho 
‘Shore, | thought vou were a boy,” he said. ‘* Was realization of the deceit of distance, the . ce 
= ng where such a boy might come from. You shore \NE of the Indians was old, judging from his gray hai immensity of these uplands, and the weird, fantasti 
? od medicine to me.” and sloping shoulders. He woreared bandanna round his — sublime nobility of sculptured shafts of ston ' 
ink admiration was pleasing to Marian. She would head; a thin cotton blanket, gaudily colored like ilico, Something great was entering her soul. \W this the ] 
ch preferred to appear before Nophaie in distinctly covered his shoulders, and his long legs dangled below his of Indians? What did white people r the 
ipparel, such as she had worn when he first saw © stirrups. The other Indian was a boy of sixteen v wild 1 loneling that 
t would have been out of place here, and she had haps, and the sight of him w ple ng to M i] ‘ W] 
happiness in the thought that perhaps Nophaie, ebony hair waved in the wind; his d | ' ew ‘ 
| find her attractive in this riding suit. round and comely; he had eves as | r, | Phe ward \\ 
m we're going to have some wind today,” said these, together with the smiling, parted lips showing white, nd predicted et S 
is he scanned the eastern horizon. ‘‘Couldn't vou even teeth, made of him a handsome youth not bad. It won't la a. Ci ¢ ‘ 
going till tomorrow ?”’ lo see everything was Marian’s resolve Yet just sight our mouth and \ 
no, I couldn’t,’’ cried Marian, aghast “Mr of these colorfully clad Indians and the bobbing pack mules \p | ‘ |) 
you don’t really mean we oughtn’t go? made her forget to look anywhere els¢ She felt the ld we Te 
| do; but if vou feel that way, we're shore going, puff of wind, she smelled the dust, shi le eas wit dust he w 
| decidedly ‘You mav as well get used to blowing iny strain whatever The sweep of t est to ‘ 
is later. Have you got glasses?” Withers soon overtook her, then rode ahead to the pack swallowing uy ( ( 
I have my auto glasses.”’ mules and quickened their pace Phe Indians jogged on in) down upon M : 
good. But you'll have to find another hat the lead. And Marian appeared to be left to her horse 1d She gine e grew / 
| was afraid of this—the looks of it, I mean. What's the trail and the encompassing scenery Ahead, bare hills to choke t S 
h it? of vellow stone loomed ip high toward the vert t f The 
looks are great But it’s no good. You want The trail led into a defile Slanting 5s rose « tl She f 
vith a wide brim It protects your face { sides and gradually lifted to imposing heights In pocket ‘ \r 
You're going to get sunburned, miss and niches grew stunted cedar trees, with roots g t M é 
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Riding was disagreeable still, 
but gradually the gusts of 
whirling dust lessened, until 
the storm blew away toward 
the eastward. The suncame 
out, most pleasantly warm- 
ing Marian’s cold hands and 
face and lighting the desert. 

Soon there came the best 
hour of that day, close to 

inset, warmer and without 
wind, 

\gain Withers waited for 
het “We're getting son 
I didn’t tell you be 
rore This is the ive flat 
where Nophai used to shep 
herd his sheep. Here he was 
tolen. Yonder under that 


] 
red 


W he re 


mesa is the place wher« 
the thieves drove his flock 
We'll camp near it. "Way 
over here that great break 
in the red wall—is the pas 

‘ +] Vall f | 


| | 
e \ ‘ f Gor 


Wu rode on 
Marian stared after 
him and then down at the 
gray sage. She reined in her 
horse. Here! Nophaie, the 
little Indian boy, lonely 
shepherd, here stolen! A 
wave of emotion § swelled 
Marian’s breast. Tears 
dimmed her eyes, so that the 
gray, soft color beneath her 
grew blurred and misty. She 
wiped her eyes. There ap- 
peared to be no mark of 
stone within the circle of her 
vision. A wide, gray-green, 
gently rolling plain of sage 
led everywhere toward the 
upstanding rocks, the closest 
of which was the red mesa 
Withers had signified. 
Marian dismounted, and, 
gathering a bit of the fra 
grant sage, placed it in the 
pocket of her blouse. She 
meant to treasure it always. 
Then, with a hand on her 
horse, she gazed away across 
the plain toward the uplands 
Nophaie had been 
born. It meant much to her, 
to tread on the earth that 
had known Nophaie’s boy- 
hood feet, to see the wild 
rock towers that had shad 
owed his birthplace. Mag 
nificent monuments, pillars 
and columns and shafts, all 
reflecting the gold and red 
of the sunset, far away and 
infinitely lonely, speared the 
horizon line and the white 
clouds Valley of Gods! 
Marian mounted and did 
not look back. Her heart wa 


W he re 


il] To the fore tretcher 
the trail, winding thi 
th It led he nce 
na { the pondet 
I d 1 1 LSS] { | 
vith columns like an orga 
iding out alone in th 
desert, far from the main 


wall of the uplands. Upon 
t grassy bench Withers had 
made camp. Already a fire 
was burning. The Indians were unpacking the mules. ‘Get 
said Withers cheerily. 


rest yourself. We'll soon have suppet 


down and come in,” ‘Find a seat and 


\ \RIAN became conscious of aching bones and tired 
pe muscles. She was glad to rest, but she forced herself to 
watch Withers at his camp tasks. He did not appear to be 
ina hurry, yet results multiplied magically, and all in a few 
minutes, apparently, there was supper steaming fragrantly, 
nda little tent stretched over a roll of blankets for her bed. 
Camping out was not entirely new to Marian. She had sat 
round camp fires in Maine and the Adirondacks. But this 
was different, just as the Dutch oven was a strange and fasci 
nating cooking utensil in her sight. It was a black iron pot 
with a lid. Withers had thrown the lid into the fire. The 
pot sat upon a bed of red coals, raked to one side 
Withers deposited the hand-modeled biscuits in the 
ven, lifted the ld out of the fire with a stick and 
et it on the pot Then he piled red-hot coals ovet 


the lid, and apparently forgot this part of his task 
Marian was curious to see what happened 
a ‘ ind yet * presently spoke up Withers 
} he rtv voice 
( a wi ] ried Ni 
I eect he Western ca eat 
(yh ha t becom sho hh a 


MARIAN PA 
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ED, HER EYES ON THI INCREDIBLI STEPS SHI HA 


CRY rTARTLED HER 


Young lady, after you eat some of my biscuits you will 
never be happy again,” replied the trader, laughing, and 
forthwith proceeded to knock the lid off the oven. 

Marian could scarcely believe her eyes. Next moment she 
was sitting cross-legged before a strip of canvas upon which 
Withers spread the repast. The odor that assailed her sud- 
denly awakened a ravenous hunger. And Marian began her 
first meal out on the desert with an appreciation and relish 
never before experienced in her life. Withers served her, 
then the Indians, who stood by with eager eyes, and then 
Marian’s acute senses fixed the reality of that 
hour—the picturesque Indians, the Western trader, forceful 
and wholesome and kindly, the fragrance of bacon and 
coffee and hot biscuits, the penetrating cold wind that swept 
in and blew the pungent smoke about her face, the pleas- 
ant heat of the fire on her back, and outside of the 
camp cir le the vague sage-pl iin environed by loom 
ing walls. After supper Marian crawled into the lit 
tle tent that was so low it touched her head as she 
sat upon her bed and, making a pillow of sweater 
and coat, she wearily unlaced her boots and slipped 
gratefully down under the heavy woolen blankets. 
She tried to think some more, to realize all that had 
happened, to ponder and dream over the future, 
but at once she was claimed by sleep. 

In the morning Withers called her, and when she 
crawled out of the little tent it was into a wonderful 


himself 
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gray of dawn, cold and pure 
stingingly sweet with its pe: 
fume of desert, with tl 
great mesa standing cle: 
and sharp and black again 
the eastern gold of sky. 

‘Today we climb out « 
top,”’ was one of the trade: 
droll remarks. 

An hour after starti 
Marian appreciated what 
meant, though she w 
utterly at a loss to see h 
they could ever surmo 
the tremendous red SY 
toward which they wert 
ing It looked the scal 
blunt face of a mount 
The slant of broken r 
that leaned against it | 
might be surmountable, | 
it did not extend far up. | 
the hundredth time Mar 
learned that what she 
t a distance was vast] 


ent at ( 


\ ARKS that had 
~ pe ared to be S¢ 
turned out to be ledges 
lines of broken cleavage 
slopes of talus and mas 
of broken rock, through < 
over which it at last seen 
barely possible toclimb. 
close approach to this loft 
barrier was not without « 
citement for Marian. A 
when Withers led off 
well-defined trail that k 
to the lowlands, to tak 
dim rough trail which turt 
straight for the wall, sh 
i deep thrill. This must 
the Indian trail nev 
traveled by white peopl 
“Here’sour Pahute tr 
said Withers as he « 
mounted. ‘It heads in f1 
cross country. I’m sort 
say you'll have to w 
Climb slow, rest often, 
in bad places keep o 
upside of your horse.’ 
The Indians were cl 
ing on foot, leading 
The mules w 
bobbing the packs up a 
zag trail. Withers like 
be gan the ascent NI 
followed, confident 


mustangs 


eager, with eyes re 


everywhere. 


H' IW wonderfully 

trail had been we 
out, zigzagging the first 
slope, then taking to k 
ind crack, and then we 
ing from side to sick 

break between two c1 


capes! It made M 


lizzy look high 
r] rt in 
+} 1 | \\ 
le mule while W 
lowly vot tat he idl « 
Marian did not parti 
like this aspect of the 


ASCENDEI ind discovered that | 
skin did not either 
became ¢ xtremely hamy 
ind hindered by the 

climbing too fast behind her. He bumped her with his s 

der, nearly knocking her over, and he stepped upon her | 

Marian had to keep ahead of him, and on the increas 

steeper bits of trail this grew almost too much for her. B 

skin either could not or would not climb slowly; and at I 

Marian became aware that he had to expend conside: 

effort to make the grade. 

‘Look out below. Dodge the rocks,” yelled Withers 
far above her. 

The zigzags of the trail had placed him directly ove 
ind evidently his horse had loosened stones. Marian | 
them clattering down, and quickly she chose a_ she 
portion of wall for protection. The sliding stones p 
below her, gathering momentum and more stones ot 
way, until the sound augmented into a rattling roar. 
it ceased, 

Marian resumed the climb, with most of her confidence 
and all of her breath. People back East never saw 
She thought of a friend who used to refuse to walk on a 
let alone upgrade. And soon the sensations of warmt! 
breathlessness passed to those of fire and pain. A bi 
pressed upon her chest, and her legs felt dead. She I 
that to rest long was worse almost than no rest at all 
it grew too wonderfully good, if she halted more tl 
moment. So she staggered along and upward, p 
laboriously, hot and wet, trying to avoid Buckskin, a 
keep from looking down into the void that had be 
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wful. The light grew brighter over her. She heard the 
ider’s cheery call of encouragement. How endless that 
ist steep zigzag to the top! 
‘Fine! Shore you're there as a climber. 
o Pahute Canon,” Withers was saying. 
“QOh-h-h!”’ panted Marian as she dragged herself up, to 
ll upon a stone seat. 
She could not talk. Her breast seemed as if it were caved 
Che trader’s compliment fell upon most doubting and 
rnful ears. 
Rest a little,’ said Withers kindly. ‘‘And then look 
sind. We're on the rim of Nophaie’s country.” 


Sut it’s nothing 


\ ARTAN looked back at the lowlands from which she had 
climbed. Straight down the trail sheered, yet she had 
nded it Che Valley of Gods ros« prominently out of the 
retch of desert, now visible to the eye; ind the 


ns of the monuments were on a level with the 


vhich Mat gazed Phe belonged to the same 
1 of red indstone All that pace below and between 
ithered away—worn by wind and sand and frost! 


fact was plain to Marian, vet incredible. What of the 
land of mystery and beauty bade fair to trans 


her Far away these red stone gods stood up, aloof, 


observed Withers seriously, Most pe oplk don't 
igh of course very few ever have the luck to get such 
ew asthis. What 1 mean is, all we have here is wonderful 
ntry. Indians, horses, birds—what few living things 
re really are—seem absolutely not to exist because we 
lom seethem. Sothere’s not hing to look at but the vast- 
nothing to think of. That is why an Indian is great. 
like his surroundings.” 

{ don’t know what I feel—and couldn't tell, if I did,” 
‘ lied Marian. ‘‘I want days and months here. Yet after- 
\ |—could I ever be happy again?” 

t ‘laces have more to do with happiness than people,” re- 

ed Withers. ‘* Well, let’s be drifting. We've only climbed 
first step of this stairway.”’ 

\nd then Marian dreaded to look toward the west. Yet 

is impelled. Huge and beetling, wild with fringe of 

, another wall obstructed the sky. It was close, 


trees 























SHE WATCHED NOPHAIE IN THE 


FLICKERING 
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and northward it broke off abruptly. Withers was riding off 
through a forest of cedar trees. Marian got oi her horse, not 
without some sharp pains, and followed the trader, deeming 
it best to keep him in sight. 

Phetrail wasdim. On that bare ground, however, Marian 
believed she could have jfollowed the fresh tracks of the 
horses in the lead. This bench of fragrant green forest soon 
led to the base of a rocky rise where Withers waited for hei 

‘‘Just let Buckskin have free rein,’’ he said. 
“Te keep an eye on Vou. And, 
an Indian’s horse tracks cut in on this trail. I'll 
bet our Pahute you admired has got ahead of us 
If so, Nophat will be on his way to meet us be 
fore sundown.” 


i . I Saw where 





Marian tried to drive thought of such a cor 
tingency out of her mind t stormed her and Ie 
nothing ot sense to meet the Ve ncreasing ( 
quirement ot th ( 
She wanted | ( { 
iway. She ve edf ‘ 9 th N 
yet dre ided | 
Withers held back now and accommodated his prog 
’s She felt relieved to have hu neat oO i¢ 
did tw t \\ 
tL Y begana g p over bar ellov kK, Wavy, 
hummocky, ridgy, with hills and holes that somehow 


permitted a labyrinthine travel toward the summit. Half a 
mile this strange slope ascended, at length reaching the level 
of the huge abutment of stone she had first noted from the 
rim below. She seemed now on the very summit of the 
uplands. Yet this was not true. There were farther and 
higher points to the westward. To the north the view 
offered wide contrast, with long, black ranges of mountains 
rising to peaks of white. 

**Look back and down!” exclaimed Withers with a ring in 
his voice. ‘I’ve been here only ont e, yet I never could forget 
that—and never will.” 

From this height Marian found the spectacle to be 
immense and baffling —league on league of gray-green desert, 
the red 1 imparts on eat h side of the port il to the Valley of 
(sods, ind between the se wide sentinels the pinnac les of 
grandeur and mystery and light sacred to the Indian. She 





felt the uplifting of her spirit. Could any soul be dead to 
this? What was nature, if not eternal? There were moments 
of life transcendent in revelation to the roused mind 


Nophaie had made gift to her of this sublimity, and never 


would she be the same as she had been. Soon she would 
behold him—the Indian she loved—through whom had come 
deep thoughts and stirrings of her heart, and now the birth 


of nobler understanding Nature flung its immortal task 
in her face, and she learned her first lesson in 
humility 
V1 
FrROM that tage point of exceedingly wick 
range Withers Ik ’ y to the west, ascending 
y r hely neg W 
he | ( lened 
( tn eel lg ¢ 1 se \ I n, ) 
} ; } 
( ( © iDoOV' 
| - 
{ t} | { { | 
uson ne once ( ne ( 
) ‘ oht t level open « t ¢ | The | 
; : 
i | es were cht, g k gree 
) | " O tain Nilarian believe 
she recognized Nothsis Ahn, the first sight of which she 
had obtained at Red Sandy. As she rode westward this 


mountain top dropped below the horizon. 

It was hunger that reminded Marian of the passing hours 
and discovered to her that she had ridden until noon. Five 
hours of steady riding! At four miles an hour, she had in all 
covered twenty miles. 

All at once she looked up to see a tremendous gash in the 
green-forested earth ahead. Withers, on foot, was waiting 
for her on the brink of a chasm. Far across Marian saw the 
opposite rim, a red-gold, bare-faced cliff, sheering downward. 
She was amazed. The very earth seemed to have opened. 
As she rode up to Withers the chasm deepened to astonishing 
depths, and still she could not see the bottom. The trader 


halted her before sh« t tot 
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The Man Who Didnt Kuow (christmas 


¢ S THOUGH God Him- 
i \f self—grown tired of 
‘brown December 





hod said et there be with the mail-order blunderers, but her na 
F ecole ss! pi ce was } . D ‘D was Muggins.”’ 
% shining ne Ss, the twenty I/ustration by B. J. Rosenmeye) “| rankly,’ idmitted Mr. Raleigh Clift: 
: fourth of December burst ‘I think their decision was wise. Even w 
in a glittering ice storm out any muscle at all a Christmas hel 
ipon an otherwise dun-colored world ‘‘Because the voung electrician has altogether too many named Star Fielding would be preferable to forty amaz 
Dank as fog but incontestably tangible ideas of his own,”’ admitted Mrs. Clifton. “If there is one who answered to the clarion call of Muggins 
very twig, branch, blade of grass, stone wall, swollen to an thing in the world I despise it’s a worker who has ideas of “Vet you think she ought to have some muscle, do 
tbnormal size in its icy casing, fantastically exaggerated, hisown! When I employ anybody —be he housemaid, chauf you?” parried Mrs. Raleigh Clifton 
extravagantly italicized—the incredible landscape fairly feur, house painter or electrician —it is because | merely want ‘*Brains,”’ attested Mr. Raleigh Clifton without a 
ote upon one’s startled senses that many extra hands or feet to help negotiate the ideas ment’s hesitation; ‘that’s what puts things throu 
At her holly-sprigged breakfast table, drawn close to the that | already have When I cheerfully and frankly annex ist muscl Because, after al he said, tay 
Nazing hearth fire Vl Ral oh (€ hilton pleasant worldly inyvbod who's got more ice is than I have, then I equall bill-stuftfed wallet n his pocket, nybody who | | 
face showed palpable signs of excitement. Framed in the frankly and cheerfully commit myself to work for hin is heavily on a venture as this youngster seems to | 
snugly mature and elaborate coiffure of gray hair the excite “Such as—whom?”’ said her husband. ‘done has got to put it through.”’ 
ment seemed oddly ingenuous. ‘Yourself,’ flirted Mrs. Raleigh Clifton. “Oh, mercy!” cried his wife in mock alarm. ‘ Don't t 
“Oh, if the sun only comes out,”’ she gloated, ‘“‘my repu “H'm-m-m,” grunted Clifton. ‘‘How about the Young me at this late date that you're beginning to count the cost 
tation is made! Absolutely made, I say! Not just for this Person?”’ “T count the cost of nothing that succeeds.”’ 
Christmas party alone, | mean, but for all parties to come. ‘*The Young Person,”’ admitted Mrs. Clifton, ‘is an excep- 
No entertainment would ever equal it, let alone surpass it."’ tion to everything. She not only works for me but with me; ROM under her carefully modeled eyebrows Mrs. Ralei 
From the broad bay window overlooking the amazingly never once have I had to work for her, It’s what I specially Clifton studied her husband's face for a single hesitant 1 
weird and glittering sweep of his country acreage, Mr. stipulated when I wrote to the art school. ‘Send me some- ment. “Succeed!” she attested. ‘* Why, of course we're go 


from the Fourth of July 


B 


— 


when 
comes to hanging wreaths and infinitely ster: 


Raleigh Clifton turned back with an expression on his lips one clever, but not too clever,’ | wrote. ‘Docile without —tosucceed. Nothing that Star Fielding negotiated could hi 
that was only half muffle d—nothing could have muffled the — being servile, original without being arrogant. I’m going to succeeding. It was Star who discovered that there was a | 


expression in his eyes. ‘‘G-gad!"’ he said. 
one’s breath away. It looks like a great 
vlass chandelier, like a crackleware ice 
pitcher, ashivered windowpane. A whole 
hillside of saplings tortured and twisted 
into a mere crystal thicket! At any mo 
ment one expects to see a crystal bird 
dart out across a crystal meadow, a crvs- 
tal bud burst into bloom upon a crystal 


branch. Even the air, the sky 
Why, one’s almost afraid to sneeze for 
feat " Half agrin, half aghast, he 


turned even once again to survey the 
brittle, barbaric chaos of his woods and 
meadows. Across his half-averted shoul 
der he cast back a sudden shrewd glance 
it his wife. ‘‘W-whoop-eeee!’’ he said 
‘Tatk about ‘a bull in a china shop 

what about reindeer in a glass factory?” 


OW you just stop!’ cried Mrs 
i Raleigh ( lifton. ‘Always throw 
ing cold wi iter ‘ 
‘Ice,’’ interpolated her husband. 
‘*Something,’’ compromised Mrs. Clif 
ton. “Always throwing something on 
my projects.” 
‘Money usually,’’ chuckled Clifton. 
‘Well, it’s worth it—this party any 


‘It fairly takes have a Christmas party,’ I told them. ‘The grandest one circus in winter quarters not more than ten miles away 


that they not only had reindeer but r 
deer trained and broken to jingle | 
and harness. It was Star who cajoled 
Hans, their real Laplander keeper, 

our frolicsome service. Indeed,”’ she 
ceded conscientiously, ‘it's Star's « 
idea about having the jolly Santa (¢ 

sleigh spring out of the woods and d 
up across the meadow with its load 
presents, my own original preferenc« 
ing just for a statuesque grouping 
shepherds and sheep, with asudden s; 
light blazed upon ‘em, and an abso 


x Fig tye Soe 
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. lappy (hristmas Time 


By CAROLYN WELLS 





} burst of carol from somewhere, ‘\W 

rr ¥, shepherds watched their flocks by nig 

pitag and all that sort of thing. But, of cor 

> . > > ‘le > lle "Ra. INC 5+ ’ 

\ HEN the turkeys on the table and the candles on Na we'd have had to spike ’em all dow: 

the tree os the snow to make ‘em hold their | 

I'm jest about as happy as | ever wanta be! A tions, And Star was afraid they'd ¢ 
My childern gathered round me an my neighbors settin by a cold in their stomachs. 


‘Who?” said her husband. 

‘The sheep, you silly.”’ 

“O-h!"’ said Clifton. 

‘Foolish!"’ accused Mrs. Clifton 
the faintest possible hint of exasperat 
“You've been away so much the last 
months coining money you don't 


| couldn't be no happier an’ | don’t wanta try 

| like the parson’s sermon an | like the ringin’ chimes; 

| like the dressed-up feelin that's around at Christmas 
times ; 

But best of all the doin’s is the time, it seems to me 

When the turkey's on the table an the candles on the tree 








— 4 to appreciate the —the simpler ple 
way,’’ attested Mrs. Raleigh Clifton. Bes of the home.” 

‘If the reindeer can stand up,’’ mut There's a lot o' solid comfort gettin ready for the dav WS ‘Produce them,” said Clifton. 
mured Mr. Raleigh Clifton. “ ; "ma i . 

“Stand up?” protested Mrs. Raleigh P \-makin wreaths of evergreen an holly-berry spray TITH atouch of the bell Mrs. Ral 
Clifton. ‘‘ Why, of course they can stand Hii An Mother she gets busy a-baki things to eat Tibi \ summoned the butler. ‘Ad 
ip. Why in the world shouldn't they ee An’ makin any kind o food se Ss savory an sweet 1 e ordered, ‘ produce Miss Fielding 
tand up? It } wae they're made for th \n we tie up little presents an we make up little jokes bs # ‘Level ey to level ey — 

t it oO stand up or ce tes P 1 nt o tne core ( Ds tf l 

Rin “§ a oe Mi Cliftor i You knov Vit erses bringin in the names of all th ag ad 1 wife pa 1 at , sal own 
And with the queer old high-back« | folks . ~ a With the soft thud of light fe 
leigh we've borrowed from the count: : vs But its all a-workin upward to that very height of glee yk scending the stairs the Young Pt 
club,” persisted Mrs. Raleigh Clifton ik, When the turkey s on the table an the candles on the tree! yy heralded her acquiescence to th 
quite undauntedly, ‘‘and the polar-beat oy 4% mons. In another moment she sto« 
kins | finally succeeded in renting fro wat : 16; fore them—a mere slip of a girl in 
town, and old Angus himself in scarlet x You see, the Christmas ritual is Br sate arth, an then 4‘. chintzy bungalow apron, with on 
suit and hood with tinsel whiskers four 4 ay It also has another clause about *Good Will to Men IP hand lifted sharply to sweep back a 
feet long —oh, truly, Rale igh,’’ she cried Pa, lhe latter. as I take it. bein’ ray all vou can 4 a4 of black hai from her faintly sta 
out with increasing excitement, ‘‘even if a l ; ” Chr . hee 1] re sky-blue eyes. ‘‘ Did you call me? 
the sun doesn't shine a ray today, or the Ait O give a Dil Y iristmas Cheer to any fellow man ee With a perfectly noncommittal ex 
moon tonight, with the spotlight facili 8 So | start in Christmas mornin with the raisin of the sun > be sion on his face Mr. Raleigh Clifton 
ties we've got, just that one scene alone ft) An’ I stick at it till | get my good-will chores all done: (2 he veyed the gay little apparition 
is absolutely perfect! Think of it, Ra Pik -9 \n then | want my’ Peace on Earth,’ an that is when I see os seemed to be the pattern of the bi 
leigh !"’ she cried. “Think of it! After ay Phe as he table * the ¢ le ee tree | 1B low apron that intrigued him most 
dinner tonight, when everybody’s just a ge ve turkey on the table an the candles on the tree er) dhter tow of vers prim and tiny , 
little bit dull, a little bit sleepy, there'll + FS 03 2 spruce trees on a white ground, wit! 
be that sudden, quick summons to the yw mee holly berries shot like bullets thi 
. _— I'll h iv you give t, I think or SE ROA CAL ps oot say eee tt ea be : YS AO it — heaven knew — hacer 
nd there, in the flare of the moon or ys a aa > er, e" Ys \e é oh MOS ' BA f fi) “Ys 4 olared-satin pussycat flaunting fla 
the spotlight—truly, Raleigh, I don't a tt = Gis FIFI ; ” i reas antly at the oo demure little tl 
are which—there, dashing out of that “(Jood morning, Miss—er—Field 
black wood road that drops from the said Mr. Raleigh Clifton. 
hill to the meadow, will be the Santa Claus sleigh. Reindeer! ever given There'll be twenty guests for a night and a day ‘*(Good morning, Mr. Clifton,” said the girl. 
Jingle bells! Santa Claus! A pack of gifts! Everything!’ 1 shall need a Christmas helper for at least six weeks preced ‘Have you had your breakfast?” said Mrs. Clifton 

With a shrug of the shoulders Clifton reached for his cup ing it——shopping Pte to make out, mail-order blunders to With a grimace as faint as the startled look in het 
{ coffe Speaking of Christmas plans,” he essayed quite fuss over and readjust, favors to make, novelties to invent, — the girl's glance flashed past Mrs. Clifton’s snug head't 
tbruptly. ‘Where is the Young P rson ? atta signifi menus to plan, rooms to ys packages to garnish and be clock on the mantelpiece. ‘‘Oh, hours ago,’’ she admi 

intly as he spoke he cocked his ear towards the half-open deck—haven't you someone,’ I implored them, ‘graduate ot ‘Before dawn, to be perfectly frank. Oh, there’ 's so 1 
loor through which issued very faintly but none the less  undergraduate—but for mercy’s sake not older than twenty to do still, Mrs. Clifton,”’ she flamed and quicke: hed. 
lefinitely the curiously unmistakable timbre of two voices who's so all tired out with overwork that she wouldn't half were perfectly right last night about the tinse’| ribbon 

were not agreeing with each other nd overplay for a while? Because, of course,’ | told them wasn't wide enough; it’s got to be almost as w ‘de as a 
In the pper hallway, | should quite frankly, ‘it will be overplay ribbon to make a real thrill on those hat bo Kes. Ane 
rat with the electi { When the limit’s the sky, thingscan’'t help being just a bit tongues of those reindeer bells—every one of them haa 1 
\\ ‘ \ ! P ( } 


ecti So they sent me—thank heaven, it was Star Fielding tested last night and readjusted more or less4, I ho 


‘ . , an ee ed that they sent me! They had a girl who w 
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‘ es be o r \; | h se e bet I ‘ eve 
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{ ew f ‘ 
I tl 3 but stubborn. Every minute he old Hans—old Hans is going t lrive the re et 
lImost a month now—everything new I suggest, cours« but for real Christ s sport, to satist 
new | invent, he savs, ‘Have vou counted the ultimate idea of the fitness of things, we've | 
Have vou counted the cost ?’ ‘Have vou counted the slice 
: With a gesture that was almost passionate she “Well, vou certainly seer to have st pped 
; round towards her employer and back to her employ remarked Mr. Raleigh Clifton drvly 
ind Rall “And Mrs. Clifton said we didn't | ive “We haven t, triumphed Mrs. Ral re ( 
she cried. ‘Mrs. Clifton said We—couldn't rmured the git t 
Mr. Raleigh Cliftor ssible g wards th ; 
lse out of everything,” protest \ Mr. R 
It ¢ SPE sO =( wills onscient ’ Ouite x pe edlv he t ew 
he world you want it to seem like is like “Well ou're right today, \ ( 
Have you counted the cost Moc kingly her clear mitted ‘Whoever starts anyt] Ing today will 
ce took up the refrain ‘Counted the cost, surely have to finish it.’’ 
cost, Col ted the cost Wh . the man doesn't ‘It's erelv a question oO! energ 
e is e cried o tempest 9 W he f t possible 9 fatig 
y in his head He doesn't know Christ s one g } shoulder, h Ss ¢ 9 
: e Fourth of July Why up in the hall just now wher If only had a hundred pairs ol 
pla ibout the st irs t inds i | lred D ot eves 
: plan?”’ said Mr. Raleigh Cliftor hundred Oh, I wis ( ould 
; ecstatic littl chuc kle t he girl glan ed | ick iCTOS SC ( the i we sending the 
t Mi Ral gl Clift Well ~ 9 \l gt ne lhed w h pal 
4 The thy ale ed gl R i Vv; | ‘ 9 
I'd ke It t , 9 2M ( , , 
I | tri ( I t he proteste | | ( lling he heep f ( ill rot 
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HIN Twasa litth 
girl my favorit 
heroine was the 


washerwon rT) daughter, 


who it behind i ti 
hool be that 
rt eat vas il 
herself at tive he 
| le } ! ( na { Fe 
gling cre ot lovel 
{ ( t¢ ma ‘ ‘ 
‘ 
if | 
‘ { WW fo eet 
ind most of us were nine, 
ind inde | 


Oo inhospit il | 
sire thas ine Renta cn waa 
t 
look I vould end 
her days right there in the 
fourth grade. 

But there was a deeper 
reason for revering and 
envying this seemingly un- 
favored creature: tor she 
had something that | 
would have given my bi- 
CVC le,my littl ‘redreticule, 
my one-eyed doll—and 
hence my lfe—for. In 
fact, she had ten of those 
len brothers 
and sisters! Think of it! 
Was it any wonder that 
she seemed of all beings 
the most fortunate, she 
who, although her dress 
was a lank rag, her shoes 
buttonless and her hands 
eternally red, lived in a 
house with other children ? 
Poor girl, she would have 
been deeply astonished had 
he known that anybody 
envied her, for to her mind, 
en brothers al | 
were but 


somethings. 


sisters 
a dubious bless- 
ing; she might even have 
waxed ironical on the sub 


1 not 


la been 
lenied her along 


Irony 
with other 


But he envied 
vearninely, for to the littl 
girl who sat in front of het 
that maiden lived in the 
periect State li a few 
brothers and sisters were 

good, so ran my convenient logic, how much better 
were ten of the same 


ten children to have supper with, ten children 1 





“oraten sare’ =e Poor Little 
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KIDS NEED KIDS TO HELI 
rHEM BEAR PHOS! IN 
TENSE, IF BRIEF, SOR 
ROWS OF CHILDHOOD THAT 
HEAVILY On 
rHE CHILDISH HEART 


PRESS SO 


and so on; that thei 
school attendance was les 
regular, and that thei 
school work was below thi 
average of other childrer 
probably because of the 

irregular attendance an 
bad he alth; that they like 


quieter forms of amuse 
ment than children wl 
had brothers and sister 
and that the bovs wet! 
often sissies; that the 


most always possessed 11 
aginary companions; tl 
they preferred the societ 


f older people; that tl 
} } ; } ] 
other childrer that pr 


cocity was their mo 
prominent common trait 
selfishness the most fri 
quently named bad trait 
and affection the most fr 
quently named good trait 


” They Need Kids’ 


S IME psychologists w 
not admit that the fa 
of being an “‘only”’ child 
in itself the cause for t 
peculiarities of “only”’ cl 
dren, but argue rather tl 
the type of parents w 
by choice have but « 
child are the neurotic, sé 
ish, materialistic kind 
people whose childre 
would naturally devel 
along those lines; andth« 
say further that if wise a 
understanding pare: 
find themselves with 
child and no possibilits 
having more, they car 
they will, make that cl 
as perfectly a social 
being as if he had brot} 
and sisters These psycl 
ts do sav, howe 
that on the whole the 
norn 


come toa child with br 


periences that 


ers and sisters are n 

suited to the bring 

about of normal ad 
mentsthan those that come toan ‘‘only” child; th 
more difficult to provide one child w 
more difficult, but not impossil 


ft course 


the se experiences 


have pillow fights witl 1 with whom to pl leap Whatever the reason, however, the fact rem 
it n ye night gown—well, obviously, it was the that children who go it alone present a part 
] Qo | t ‘ the ] ‘ f the washe ler that the ire usually lonel for ick of 
" 6 itinn with their fellow creatures. thnt 
| th re not , id ted n their hu 
| | ( ( | a ind domines ng, or il the ire ol 
: ther strine hrinl 9 11 | 
: ‘ . \ . If the parents of ‘‘only”’ children aré 
\ t he | B ’ S, é Ra P dulgent ind they are apt to be, since t 
hil ! \] Cl \ f ‘ J 5 ALLY El D cannot divide their time and devotior 
ho tol r ‘ other parents must—if they wait slavi 
But as time went on an y mother still showed no ; upon a child and protect him from all | 
ymptoms of entering the profession of laundering I saw our T/lustration by Nancy Fuy contacts, he either becomes a small ty1 
chance of having ten babies getting slimmer and slimmet ° os - with imperious demands and inexplic: 
until at last when even the best lace sideboard cover was whims or a helpless, dependent little p 


sent out, that one that had never before 


been intrusted to 


site, depending on what kind of stuff he 





alien hands, I knew that it was all over. Little girls are not — children hunger for, but their own kind. Grown-ups, to begin with, just what attitude his mot 
tragic figures, and we're not trving to prove here that they teachers, nurses are all very well, but after all, for a and father take and some other things 
ire; but a nine-year-old who has hoped for brothers and — playmate there’s nobody likea child. Grown ups are : AR But even if ‘‘only”’ children have 
isters and then one day gives up that hope has a real pain old and priggish and stiff and stale to the fresh young ‘ A c wisest parents in the world, if they 
in her chest, however nt ind scornful etend pirit that 1s a child treated as reasonable human beings, w 
\ | t ind alto er cal she But even if at ynlv’’ child is not lonels ilthough | ft they do not associate with other child 
by ¢ he ! t f nearly always is down in the unexplored ; mas " ; they are still living with grown-ups 
hs of | heart —he is a special case, and he does uae world that is adult and not childlike; 
. : — Me ./ have particular tendencies that do not occur so pro- aa” they suffer therefore for the nourishn 
/ TCCOCTONS Bui Self ; nouncedly among children who grow up with brothers that can come only from intercourse W 
1 sister We know the world’s judgment of ‘‘only”’ their own kind. 
|’ IS : e re children: the ire “spoiled, ‘selfish,’ ‘‘conceited’”’; ther Kids need kids,’’ said the keeper of a private par 
on eir | onl e pampered and indulged and “allowed their own way New York. ‘‘They need kids and they need privacy. H 
lly who invent the rr vanion, tha lowy ind so o1 they are in this here park by the dozens, but all with s« 
eature of t hild’s nd t born eve time a lonely Phe findings of child psychology on this subject seem to woman staring at everything they do. Wouldn't it give 
1 be too | or his \ end Ince he bear out this general impressior \ questionnaire sent out the willies? And not only the nurse, but the woman 
9 I leed m figure | EK. W. Bohannon, president of State Normal School, stairs’’—the mother—‘‘who pops her head out of the v 
I lt \ COs | Duluth, Minn., covering the cases of 481 children, of whom dows every whipstitch. Whew! He indicated that he 
( | he \ 1 were ¢ the only child inthe family, showed that ‘‘only’’ glad he wasn’t a child under these horrible circumstan 
R g ldren were below the average in health and vitality, and 
( ( g ‘ land physical disorders, neurasthenia, Continued on Page 134 
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} Lhe Prince Rides Ftome 


By FRANCES Noyes Harr ey 














: AIH E sun struck down bravely through the “Shakspere’s blushing for you, 
a autumn leaves, warming the keen bright vour grace! Oh, how silly, how 
. air until it was amber wine, dancing ) er, ; ? > 7 silly it is to call you your grace 
exultantly over the two chestnut horses I/lustration by Charles é : Chamber. WI I've known vou for two whol 
that stood motionless on the bridle path, month \ vear ago I'd have called 
touching their riders with its magic grace vu | ort ho I’n 
It passed somewhat carelessly over the first aaning about beauty being fading! Dear, oh, de Vi eC seventeen is 
figure, striking a glint of silver from the sleel | was enjoying everything so!" ' ‘ t? 
ead. a glint of laughter from the tired dark eves, and | was wrong,”’ said the man eager] “Forgive B () c 
n eagerly to the smaller ons i very, very small one O r Shakspere, he speaks for me too 1 pret t 1 
t iight 1d lant 1 the ere } I I} I I { H t $ 
| happily over the gay and vivid face, over tl i eae’ new a yey tag 
e of the brown linen habit, over the ruddy hair, sl tober Hcy 2 Rage te geil a | M TIRED wn 
nt! 1 l prison bene ith the three-cornere hat : oe / ne i de J | les e¢ n ile 
hed its bright splendor until it shone like the autumn ions than ts oping : I 1 t be, oh eful what 
ind still it clung to her as though it had found at or beautiful youth it is not sad, mos’ gracious. B ‘ il al ed t , 
ari and @ lnaath indeed to leave | Rut the ver } ‘ voung | 
P If tl 
ne ( 
iny Ni Wi { tne 1 t¢ re Ir grace ! | 1e¢ about eight nine, and tl | twe e. ind re 1us : 
1, virtuous indignation in every syllable mournful!” i boy, and not a dukeat all, just for an hour: there hs 
\h, peste, the stirrup! It is unpardonable, but you, ever “Tam imbecile. Let us forget this foolishness. I for can't be any harm in that.” 4 
; ous, will pardon. Theaccursed thing is too short by far." get; you forgive. You are autumn incarnate. Your “A divine inspiration!” cried the duke. ‘I call d 
he ever-gracious Penelope eyed him severely. hair is the maple leaf —all ruddy gol'— your cheeks the you Penelope, you call me Ivan. For one little 
You should see about such things before we start,’’ she ad- | sumach, your lips the holly berry, your eyes the kind, rei hour we forget everything. I forget the heavy 
shed sternly. ‘‘ This is the second time, and I can’thold gay sky! Scarlet autumn, golden youth -"" years, you forget the light ones. The gods be 
r in much longer. praised, | am young al- 
fairly rampaging!” ready! Penelope, I race 
lle was, indeed. Not thee tothe clearing. Fair } 


Pen minded; noth- 
nade her feel more 
intly self-satisfied 
the fact that this 
glossy, prancing 
was wax in her 


warning!’’ He was off, 
with a shout that caused 
his startled beast to lunge 
ihead with incredible 
acrity, and Pen was 
ifter him in a storm ol 
ind flving pebbles 
‘Hurry,’’ she whis 


gauntleted 


But it was just as 





»call the duke’s at- pered breathlessly t 
I to the fact ! ( @wsartr “Con. hi r\ 
\liserable that lam!’ hurry! We must beat 
that distinguished Ces Oh. darlin 
‘] cause you i 
ik ( mos ra >) Id hear the 
We let it go, that . thud of 
e forget ( cht hoof 
the good Ca esingtt of the 
| +} } re The 
Wis shot by brilliant 
Ided ron ot cok She w is 
Oh, vour grace aatet hap lori 
1 ge ‘ isly ex It was f{ 
| don't see hoy go, this, f ng 
sOuas \; - — 
vo Why ( ig e sice 
Sstai da he ne ike 
1 ng overt > ! g beside het 
etand gold; and S iw queer things in 
rue sk and eer ts ! sucl 
what f hw ‘ r She 
Shakspere ( 1 ( 
ust pertect | ig 1 | } 
he ; bricl 
\ REA , 
O 
! H 
) | 
> “ ] 
| 
ried Pen re ae ~~ . 
How can A | he 
oil everything by } re 1 
n that horrible hurt 
You sound like ‘Il feel as though I wer 
Ireadful Puritan broken beyond repair : 
but I imagine that it 
ynly delusion ()} 














‘“‘THEN WHO IN HEAVEN’S NAME AM I, DRYAD ( 
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sail; COME in contact with our community 
life in two ways, one through certain legally 










i established forms which we call govern 
Axi ment and the other through voluntary 
AG? 
Be ( | Livitle In the latter womet 
| ee ly ni | reat pal but in 
& ¥ ‘ iiwa playe 1 great part, Dut 1 
& thr tort er tl ire just Coming into an 
~ eq | ( 1} urposes ot both are 
l¢ e contact of the two ire constant The 
¢ } ' ly } t th ) ' 
l ( ere rougnt tog ler are meant 
el] ( ( y of the bigger elements ot 
( { he suuch possible club study and 
he stu n order that the activity may be 
tel] vent «1 more emcient, be« LUS¢ a There 
' re dangerous than ignorance at work 
(,overnment exist for the purpose ol getting as much 
ne nd comfort. order md iustice is possible 
" \ 
r rie 
y { \ 
Raat tl mor 7 le there re working together for that 


| e peop 
end the more likely we are to succeed. This is the obliga 
tion of our citizenship 

Phe government of the United States is built upon an 
ideal that we call democracy, which means giving every- 
one a fair and equal chance for expressing his will and 
ilso an equal chance in living conditions. 

Government is not remote. It is just this machinery 
which we have created and which touches our life on every 
hand and every day. In order to play our part as citizens 
we have to understand what the machinery is, how it 
works, and how well or how badly it accomplishes its pur- 

In a country that covers half a continent and holds 
more than one hundred million people it is exceedingly 
ditheult to maintain a democracy, because things have to 
be done on such a big scale that most of us cannot know 
how our agencies are working. Federative government is 
i device for meeting this situation. It is intended to give 

mall groups just as much liberty of action as possible and 
vet knit them together. So we divide the nation into 


tates, giving each state just as large freedom of admin- 

stration as we can. States are divided in the same way 

nto counties, each with its local liberties. When people 

me together in large numbers we make towns with thei 

wn right , and il these grow si large that they become 
| | } irds and precincts, each again 


es Wwe ai e the into Ww 
| | government intertwining all 
the way from the small units to the whole nation. This 
division into states, while it was a historical necessity, is a 
lique and essenti 
Since we cannot all go en masse and settle our bigger 


il part of American democracy 


thairs, we add the device of sending representatives to state 
ind national legislature 

Federal government with representatives—this is the 
plan worked out to combine democracy with imperial size 


But to come back to us, the individual citizens—there are 
] 


Y two officers that we vote for as a whole nation, the 
President and the Vice President l other representatives 
ire selected by the vari ever-narrowing unit Yet there is 
only one way in which we n express our opinion and influ 
ence our government, and that is by the kind of officials 
that we vote for Hlow does this hit our life Well, if we 
n't care who our police ) oner is, he is not likely to 
| t | e what kind of 
) 1 re yvomny 
\ ( 
‘ 
! } 
' ‘ » 
} W ( 
t| off 
O ess for us, not 
\ tl ( { elections but how they 
f ; ; 7 
Una yoverl ent there re three chief agencies: thos 
groups that make law legislative; those individuals that 
rry out laws-—-executive; those groups that judge viola 
{ rot] A radi 
So much tor our citizenship as it relates to government 
Phere is a second phase, equally important, which exercises 


itself in the great social activities that touch our community, 





fe, whicl fluence ¢ government and our institutions and 
en our spiritual grade a itior The first program will 
{ | \\ } ii bl 
hese e the t es that et e developed, 
tat t ! t t t he nderstal ling ot t he prob 
ithe \ I tivitie | \ n citizens 
And the best 1 e to begin is right at home in our owt 
Tie 
otticial 4 viol 
P } f theo These 1] be 
¢ Pt } ora 4 ‘ 1 list ight t 
‘ | , monnan. if G t 
( n be wered or 
‘ g \ ‘ oo | 
S 











| 
\ 











By 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


study of local government by club women has resulted in the 
turning out of office of old intrenched groups of politicians 
who have controlled affairs for years and the substituting of 
a better kind of public servant. No body of people in the 
country has the possibility of greater service in this line 
than club women, since we are of all political parties and of 
all types of women. We penetrate town and county and 
village with our organizations. We are a cross section of 
American womanhood 


we TYPE OF GOVERNMENT Has Your Tow ( 
CITy \Nlavor nad ldermen ? ( ommiussio! Cit 


Studv the three main kinds of ‘ yovernmer! nd 
cussthem. Get i copy of your town or city harter, if you 
ive one, and read and discuss it together 

What city officers have yvou—how many—how s¢ 

ected (elected or appointed what are their terms of of 
fice—their qualifications—what are they paid—what are 


Look up records of present incumbents. 

c) What do your county and town governments cost in 
total and per capita? How is the money raised? What is 
your tax rate and how does it compare with other places of 
similar size? What is your bonded indebtedness? Issued on 
what terms? For what purposes are such funds spent ? 

What departments have you? 


|LAWMAKIN( What 1 i citv ordinance 


then pow? rs 


2 


ist a LIN I¢ pal ord 


2 


Llow is an ord 





nance contort 


lance passed ? 

LAW-ENFORCING OR EXECUTIVE. Who is chiefly respon 
sible—mayor, commissioner, manager or boards? 

Povice. How many law-enforcement officers have you 
police, detectives, constables? Are they under civil service ? 
\re they under a single head? What are they paid? Are any 
women emploved? How does the crime record of vour town 
compare with similar communities? What supervision have 
dance halls, moving pictures, and so on? 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS, What institutions have you ? 
What re the 


} es of detention, almshouses, asylums? (Have commit 


{ 


conditions of management of your jails, 


s given to juvenile offend 


\\ t method ire used to discourage prostitution f 


Where are young girls detained and under what cone 
tions? Have you probation officers? Are fines impose: 

KikE Prorection. What amount and what kind 
equipment have you?) How many employes? What a 
their qualifications? Are insurance rates high or low 
comparison with other places? Why? What can be dor 
to lessen fire risk? 

STREETS. How wide are your streets? What kinds 
paving have you? How do you rank with other tow1 
What assessments are made on abutting property? W1 
traffic regulations have you? Are they well thought o 
\re they enforced? Have you many accidents? H 
can traffic efficiency be improved? \re your streets w 
lighted?) At what cost? Are electric and telephone | 
marring the appearance of your town? 

PusBiic Utitities. Which ones are owned or opet 

yas, electricity, sewage, transport 


by the town—water gy 
tion? What are the pros ai ons of publ wrersi 
PuBLic HEALTH. Is your department under a 
head?) A commission? A board? What are the offi 
and what are their duties? Salaries? Do you have publ 
health nurses? How many? What public hospital ai 
dispensary provisions have you? Is your sanitary co 
well drawn? Well enforced? Are vital statistics prope 
kept? What is your death rate? Your infant death rat: 
Compare these with other places. What diseases cau 
most deaths in your community? Could these be lessen: 
by education or by improved sanitary conditions? 
PARKS AND RECREATION. How many parks and wl 
acreage? Are they conveniently located to serve the p 
lic? Well kept, well policed? What zodlogical garde: 
museums, botanical ‘gardens? What public recreatior 
facilities—baths, athletic fields, golf links, concerts? W 
is recreation an important part of community life? 
EpucATION. How many members has your board of « 
cation and how chosen? What are their terms of off 
How many primary schools—grade—high 
Schools for defectives—for supernormal? How many pu; 
in a room? What are the sanitary conditions, air, lig 
plumbing, heat? How many pupils graduate from 
grades—from your high and vocational schools? Why 
not more complete the courses? What can be donc 
lengthen the school attendance? How many labor 
mits have you? Is this exemption abused? How 
teachers have you?) What ar 
tions? What arethey paid? Have they any share in 
poli ies? ? Doe 
town provide textbooks? What kindergartens have y 
What attention is given to school health? Have you me 
inspection—school nurses? What are your provisions ag 
truancy and how enforced? What night and adult scl 
have you? What is your town doing in Americaniz 
through education? Is such work accomplishing its en 
LIBRARIES. How many? How supported ? 
How many employes? What is the number of books 
the libraries well and strategically placed? Have youa g 
plan of branches? How efficiently 
public as shown by your use pet 


towns? What provision have you tor traveling libraric 


vocation 


their required qual 


Is your school equip! ent satistactor 


Hlow contro 


do your libraries serve 
ipita con pared with ot 


HousinG Copt Town or state? Is your housing cod 

good one compared with other places? Is it enforced? W 

provision have you for lessening the smoke nuisance? H 

vou any means of knowing what detriment is done to he 

{ property by noke lool the odel he gy CO 

Lo oO ivite new ¢ tow +} 

g equa home \ 
| ICIARY Hlow t 

Whe ese thu baie i te \ 
‘ é ( le ( | ‘ 

Have l le « t i \ 1 I 
women are employed? Have yo lomestic-relat 
irt? Have vour lib ‘ hey . t nat zat 

whenever they are in sessior 
Nott Everv one I the 
ly community Ite Some the questi ca P nswere 

book Every town of size has report in icipal affairs pr 

State institutions can often help you to information. But m 

vour information ought to be secured first hand, through con 


tees of your own members, who can make their own survey 
report to the whole club. When you have made such survey 
will have a better idea what political action you are intereste 
Do not let anyone tell you that you are “butting it Your te 
your affair and its administration is your affair just as much a 


kitchen and your cellar. Your children’s future is depending ot 
your public servants administer this busine ind you have 
t ill them to account; more, it your | luty to ki 
t pport those wl re etl t lto tur those wh I 
Many official wel me t Kl Hy ersta ing coOper 
that they get when groups comprehend the difficulties and 


public support to improved condition There is a steady tend 
to regard all these matters as just municipal housekeeping a 
lift them out of partisan politic Local administrative affair 


little relation with big governmental differences of opinion. S$ 
communities feel this so strongly that they have separated 
from Federal elections, holding them at different time ind 

confusing the issues of clean home 1dministration with part 


opinions. Whether you are a Republican or a Democrat, you 


clean streets and efficient school Some places permit candi 

for the il positions to register as nonpartisan, thus further 

ing the idea. How does your town stand in this movement 

remember. v , fluence local affairs i ly two way I 
( é‘ } f ‘ 
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they confront us in our trot 


islation; legislation on wo 


ecedent and actual facts; 


tional League of Women 
s, in her office in Wash 
yn. I was discussing 
her the subject ol pro 


legislation for unor 


! health and wages 


ions of labor, to 

exploitation of unprin 
emplovers rt 

} 


r ifwhon ire to by 


ol course we had 
t the outset that the 
usiness 
eral but a 


‘ cleat 


Was not a 
state aflan 
duty of each 
e to be responsible, in 
s own borders, for the 
ind general welfare 
working citizens 
probably no other 
the entire countr’ 
‘ me broad, ac 
vital grasp ol the 
ovement in mod 
\merican politics that 
sessed by Mrs. Park 
lent of an extremel\ 
| political organiza 


1 ramifications 





ite inthe Union —an 
ration, moreover, 
been the pact 
ivic activities tor 

se roups o1 


d non 





iIvVOWE 


ibled democracy today 


men's rights and 





privileges; 


some of it is essentially unsound, 


cus, with he avy 


charming and womanly 


wophet nor an autocratic dictator 
pro] ’ 


masses of smooth blond hair coiled high 


as was preéminently the 


? . G . : 
ATVHCSSUWE LHAUSTTVY th the OTE 
We a , . 
« C 
When the Women of America K What £ Needed They C. ‘ct Th 
4 > ~ . ans 29°¢ ae [?P? , 7a) , , 
When the OMCH Of ALMCHICA KHOU Tat LLAWS AYE SNCCACL Jey Can Get Them 
. , “a « 
a 4 
. sf , a , ' 1 1 1 
HI acid test of any dream ts how it pans out B V Ky 7, ABE | Hd }: RAZ ER ind she KI \\ what I in lone with then She 
in hard, actual, everyday reality, for how - trategist, a student, a moral reformer rather than a pol 
much it can be cashed over the counter of ’rhaps her greate . lead he 
| Id in 1 1 ( lhu well ; | | tt 
the work 1 terms Ol genera man wel I }/ a ; ; ’ ] 1) 1 to pi ( » ot fu i wisn her at 
And this holds true whether the dream le [/ustration b) J. J Gould wi ng tl yh obst y 9 stic « ere lif 
religious or social or political or « ed ‘ ‘ either pl 
} My ai whether it be the os 4 | S] , ‘ fine New gl] 1S 
ea Lcca eR dream of be t r the ent ircl y DOs ‘ ‘ 1 she ‘ » to ‘ | 
enificent, o1 the Pilgri Fath r | { Ann i worn ‘ } king iad y va , ) 
nocracy, or the Napol c | ( f world « " he \ 1 k idot ‘A ith ‘ elae ‘ | ref ed 
i -teneniiern madness. of the present % t| ft nial ‘ per I honed 
e of famine, blood ar foll | dre but t e lengt] ( e | For t ( ence of hers, added to her intell 
ee ce sperate ind dangerou llusion phante I ( ence Of het | \ W le re ) \ I had ve ve I y antag listie rees, Wa 
lity ind the world, trying to cash in on the | ‘ ! It with he | ; . ee 
vere simply worthl t \ 
: , 
bi e, ent ( , ou squarely to rest Phat is the i 
outh and high, noble endeavor. How much it willamount hercely partisan doctrines and hoary creeds outworn, logical organization to start the fight; it is the logical or- 
practically, in the progress of the nation depends very the actual living pattern of political thought and policy ganization to line up the other women’s groups and partisan 
rgely on how firmly it is rooted and grounded in reality, on that pattern exhibits itself in the present issues of the day, — forces, superintend the fact gathering, plan the larger strategy } 
ow closely it conforms to the living pattern of conditions as a rather small woman, quiet, earnest rather than viva of the batth for it will be a battle —devise sensible, realistic e 


le y slation in ac ord with the spec ific probl ms ot eac h state, 


Just now the women are going in strong for legislation on top of her head and making, together with her clear, and then stand by and see the business through until the 
il legislation; state legislation; Federal and international steady eyes and her sudden warm smile, a picture laws are on the statute book. The League is thus the trail 


blazer for other women’s organizations in nonpartisan politics 


vislation on education; on child labor; on maternity; on It became evident to me in that first interview that and legislation—and that was the final and fundamental 
mmen in industry. Some of it is good, some bad. Some Park is what the head of such a powerful organization should reason why I wanted to consult with Mrs. Park 
it is essentially sound, based on a solid structure of be—a leader, not a driver nor a_ fiercely denunciatorys First of all,” she began, “let’s get the essentials of the gen 


eral pr ble nh ke ir in our he ids Your object in the 


series 15 


ity, theoretical, unreal. Legislation of this latter type case with some of the elder veterans of the suffrage fight. twofold: first, to show the public, the voting citizens, exactly 
ply lands the country in a mess. Sooner or later it has She is in the prime of her life, intelligent, strenuous, v1 what are the facts of the case as concerns the unorganized 
be undone because it is not patterned on living reality. nagnetic, thoroughly fan ir with governmental procedu women who are ¢ ng their living in industry today.” 

This train of thought was suggested to me by a laughing, and a shrewd student of woman character and psychology I'v rvered that already I replied, “in the first and 
lom remark on hot-air reformers made by Mrs. Maud She knows her women, their weaknesses, their vast strength; second articles I’ve talked about industry and laws and 
od Park, president of the women and the limitations 


d interrelations of all 


Mary Anderson 
Women’s Bu 


et ot the 


{ the ed St ites 
ed women workers in | epartment f , 
nd how best to ap lat juarely on 
the problem in those atadnk Chad 
mow il evel I sed t he wh ( rol le 
g industrial interests S idards. |} Ss, Wagt 
| rt trouble 1 the \ yy 1 ons Se X\ 
tO devise iny leg | ( I health, 
guar for the welfare our on { 
cir women workers b | 
‘ ¢ expose 1. 
portant matters rt 
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im HIS the fortieth Christmas issue of THE LApIEs’ Homt 
| IL RN I \\ ¢ I rom n | ul m tim tc ft 
Who nave rouowed througn in the real family ot Jo RNAI 


readers since the beginning year of 1883. We are immensely proud 
of the fact that no other magazine in the world has such a family 
of readers as ours. Forty-year stand-bys, thirty-year stand-bys, 
twenty-year stand-bys and fifteen-year stand-bys run into the 
hundreds of thousands. And the reason there is such a_ vast 
number of you, we like to think, is that the JourRNAL has gone 
steadily ahead until now we are able to lay before you the biggest 
and best holiday number we have ever made. It has been in the 
process of planning and making some sixteen months. There are 
two hundred and two pages. There are more than three hundred 
thousand words. Set solid without illustration between book covers 
this would fill three good-sized volumes. And there are more than 
one hundred illustrations, several of which cost each as much to 
obtain and reproduce as the book publisher spends on the first 
edition of an average sort of novel. 

Phere is a quality in this Christmas magazine that has never been 
equaled before in the history of publishing. It has taken forty years 
of steady plugging to do this. To keep going and constantly 
improving over that period of years, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAI 
has had to please and render valuable service to scores of millions 
of readers. It has had to meet the demands of and keep step with 
the most intelligent, the most progressive and the most exacting 
reading public in the world. Back of whatever gains we have made 
were the original plan and purpose of Mr. Curtis to give the best 
that it was possible to provide to the greatest number at the lowest 
possible cost to them; to make an American magazine that expressed 
the best side of America; to keep it clean and wholesome in a sense 
that maintained unswerving reverence for those lasting things that 
make the American home the source of inspiration for all that we 
treasure in this beloved country of ours 

Here is a simple, direct and stimulating little letter from Gosport, 
Indiana: 





Dear Editors: 1 was just thinking as I filled my blank that this makes 
ixteen times, and | was thinking I was just a girl the first time I intend 
ilwavs to be a girl in spirit My first twelve copies were a high-school 
raduation present 

The J RNAL | followed e to Florida, Kansa Texas and back t 
Indiar ul \ innot express the benefit the JOURNAL has been to me 
Lhe rt eal Indiana Countt Contributor were an inspiratiot 
1) er Ro n Married Life contributed to make our home happier. Grac« 
Rich ond nat ters are all »fine that thev help 1 toa better life Wh 

JOURNAL has had a high standard and each issue its fine 

Phe delightful stvle of Seven Miles to Arden has not been given to us since 

lished. All the fiction naturally will not appeal to all readers 

ke, but your special articles undoubtedly do. Human Nature in the 
Bibl fine and unusual. I can hardly wait for my copies to come 

I must not forget the aid and assistance to mothers. They have been 


wonderful help to me in rearing my son, so I felt I must write a few lines 
of appreciation to the editors. 


t 


Sincerely yours, MARIE WAGGENER. 


P.S. To think of the JOURNAL when I first knew it and now makes me smile, 
but it was just as fine in that day as it is today. We must all be developing 


M. W. 


UR Indiana friend takes us on faith for next year. She bases het 
() faith on fifteen previous experiments. We could quote from 
thousal of similar letters Nevertheless, it w uld be dangerous 
for us to feel too sure of vou. We owe it to both ourselves and 
uurselves to let you in now and then on our plans, to give you an 
opportunity to look ahead with us into next year, even beyond. 
In this December issue you can see a little way into the New Year 
beginning of Corra Harris’ new novel, The House of Helen, 
d the continuation of Zane Grey's great Wesfern story, The 


Vanishing American. Last month we began a new series by the 
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author of Human Nature in the Bible, entitled Makers of 


\merican 
Literatur lo give Professor Phelps tim » build up a reserve it 
; cea 


e series we skipped December, but shall resume in January wit 


tl ’ 
splendid article on James Fenimore Cooper, the first of the great 
American romance writers. There will be eight articles in this series. 
We shall also resume next month the reminiscences of Walte1 
Damrosch. This is a thrillingly interesting record of remembrances, 
whether or not you are a devotee of music. 

Our January issue will contain three important beginnings: Silver 
Moon, a new novel by Eleanor Hallowell Abbott; Twelve Tests of 
Character, a series of articles on modern morality by Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, and the first of a year’s supply of Pudding Lane Cut-Outs 
by Sarah Addington and Gertrude Kay. To begin any one of these 
features in a single issue might be regarded as a notable event; to 
begin all three is something really worth boasting about. It was 
only a year ago that Miss Addington’s first story, There Was a Boy 
in Pudding Lane, was published in the JouRNAL, illustrated in color 
by Gertrude Kay. Nothing 
written for children in many years; it is impossible for us to restrain 
our enthusiasm for the Pudding Lane Cut-Outs. Just wait and see. 


AIT and see also in the case of Mr. Fosdick’s articles. He 
brings one of the most brilliant minds in the church today to 


the discussion of problems that are vital to the peace and happiness 


with quite the same charm has been 


of every American home 
The JOURNAL has grown so in size now that we are able to begin 


a new serial in practically every issue, and we have been fortunate 
in arranging a surpassingly good fiction program for 1923. 

In February we shall introduce you to Mateel Howe Farnum, the 
talented daughter of E. W. Howe, in a three-part serial entitled 
The Wife He Should 
bits of writing that has recently 

lowa will follow Kk 
new novel, Monterey, a sequel to Vandemark’s Folly. The story of 
Jake Vandemark was a great book. Monterey is in some respects 
a better book than Vandemark’s Folly, as high praise as it should 
need just now. Then comes Indiana with Booth Tarkington's new 


Have. It is a Kansas story and one of the best 
come from the Middle West. 
<ansas in the March issue with Herbert Quick’s 


novel which will, undoubtedly, be accepted as the most important 


literary event of the ye 


r le of the Ter IS a myst vith 
action, and lots of it, confined to the Berkshire Hills of New England 
(seorge Weston written for us a serial of the period of th 
Revolution, in which there is a rare combination of humor, adventurs 
and mystery. Add to this list a short serial by Zona Gale, novelettes 


by Zane Grey, Joseph C. Lincoln, Hugh MacNair Kahler, Edith 
Barnard Delano 
for it that our fiction program for 1923 is full measure and overflowing. 
Our short story list is just as enticing as our serial list, only there 
isn't room to get it all in on this page; nor can we begin to tell you 
the plans for our departments on fashions, needlework, interior 
decoration, architecture and the care of children until later on. 
Please do not get the impression that we have said it all for next 
vear in the above outline. Itis merely asummary of the groundwork.. 
We are reaching out every day for something new and something 


and Philip Curtiss, and you hardly need our word 


superlatively good. We have a staff of writers to travel wherever 
necessary, here and abroad, and report on the new live problems of 
the day, such as Mr. Selden’s series, begun in this issue, on Enemies 
of Prohibition, or Elizabeth Frazer’s recent series on Women in 
Industry. 

Well, that’s our teaser for 1923, and not a line left to round off 
a period. Merry Christmas—And a Happy New Year. 
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Grumble Brown and Fis ‘Runaway Friends 





Crow, the rooster, and Cluck, the 
Quack, the duck, and Honk, the 





wey ap, a 4] +1 
| adn was) (Growl, the dog, who at night roamed | 


hen the world was asle« Pp; 


lo guard the place Ww 
Mew, the Cat, ind Baa, the sheep 

And Hoot, the owl, in a near-by tree, 
Wa wise as the wisest owl could be 


Now the might h ve lived there al cre 

For the leaves were thicl nd the @ Was re 
And the field were rich with whe t and cor 
\nd birds sang sweet at the dewy mort 


But Gsrumble Brown, without sense or rim 
Began to grumble one evil time, 

\ dtl t evil hal t grew ind grew 

| ‘ ePemed hy ¢ notl 

He grumbled by night and he g ( 

And grumbled the best of his life awa 

He wished for rain when the day was cleat 

He wished for the sun when the rain was near; 
When the weather was hot he’d sit and scold, 
And scold again if the day was cold; 
Whatever happened, he'd sit and frown, 

And that’s why they called him Grumble Brown. 


“He grumbles awake and he grumbles asleep,” 
Cried Moo, the cow, and Baa, the sheep. 
“We're tired of grumb- 
lings, little and big,”’ 
Said Crow, the rooster, 
and Wee, the pig; 
And Growl, the dog, said 
“Bow! Wow! Wow! 
I’m ready to go right 
here and now. 
Let's quit the home of 
Grumble Brown 
And leave him alone at 
Grumbletown.” 
‘Before we go,” said Mew 
to Growl, 
‘Let's ask advice of Hoot, 
the owl, 
Who is very wise, I’ve 
heard it said, 
And every night when | 
goto bed 
He’s up on a limb across 
the wav; 
So let us hear what he 
has to say.” 
“Quite right you are,” 
(srowl gave assent. 
And that same night the 
ten friends went 

lo the old dead trec 
across the way 

Lo heat what Hoot, the 
owl, might say 


(s0O0 ‘ Cl 1g Mi \ 
oon ( ing, Gsrov 
(,00d evening S 
Hlo the ow 
| plain ee | O 
y down 
Yo e very ( 
(; le Brow 
I’ve heard hi rumble 


ind heard him scold 
When the day was hot 
or the day was cold 
I’m tired of hearing him 
complain 
Of sun and shower and 


shine and rain 


‘““And vet, good friends,” 
said Hoot, the owl, 

‘He may have reason 
sometimes to grow 

f 


peep ot morn 


Sometimes the blacl 
crows get his corn 

I know he’s tired when 
he plows all day 

Phat may be why he 
scolds triend Neigl 

When he come hom ali 
must milk Moo 

lo filla dish for Grow 

nd Mew 

n it's tir { 


( r Wee 


wets |111S is the story of Grumble Brown, 

Mt) \Who lived near a place called Grumbletown 
With ten old friends, both little and big: 
Neigh, the horse " and Wee ss the pig; 


Moo, the cow, 1n her straw-laid pen, 


By JAMES W. Fo_Ley 
T/lustration by Harrison (ady 


Baa, the sheep, must be watered and fed, 
\nd Honk and Quack must be put to be: 


sO VOU Set he has plenty ol things to do, 


But he should not grumbk that’s very true 


Phe n Hoot, the owl, scrat¢ hed his he id, 


Wrink led his good oTay brow and said 
The night is clear and the moon is brigl 
Why not march off this very night, 
Down the road and two by two, 


Po see what this big world holds for you 


"4 


You'll all be many miles away 


lt ou tart right soon il break ol 
Yo Ve t because he grul bl | 

I'd like to go, but il I went 

I fear I'd never be content, 

kor though | am often cross with him, 
It’s cozy here on this old dead limb.” 


Had Grumble Brown looked out that night 

He would have seen the strangest sight, 

kor two by two, and two again, 

Marched Crow, the rooster, and Cluck, the hen; 
Neigh and Moo from their halters loose; 














Quack, the duck, and Honk, the goose; 
Baa, the sheep, and Wee, the pig, 

And all the old friends, little and big. 

The moon was high and the night half spent 
When out of the barnyard gate they went. 
On they marched down the long, long lane, 
Past great fields of corn and grain, 

Down the hollow and up the hill, 

Through the meadow and by the mill, 

Pill lost from sight, while Grumble Brown 
Lay sound asleep at Grumbletown. 


When Grumble Brown awoke, ‘‘ Dear me,” 

He cried, a ve overslept, | See. 

It's very strange I did not hear 

Che sunrise crow of Chanticleer 

He looked at the clo k: tw is half past eight; 

And wondered why he had slept so late. 

He hurried out to his tasks. Alas, 

What curious things had come to pass! 

Old Ne hw nt ty 

His halter hung, and that was all 

No friendly eting came from Moo, 

For she was gone from her manger too. 

Fat Wee, the pig, had wandered off 

Somewhere from the pen and the feeding trough 

Both Crow, the rooster, and Cluck, the hen, 

Had flown away from the latticed pen. 

Quack and Honk were both gone too, 

Nor was there a single purr from Mew. 

\ whistle for Growl brought no reply; 

Kennel and barn and coop and sty 

Were quite deserted, the 
old friends flown, 

And Grumble Brown 
all alone. 


yre 


\ll through the long nig! 
two by two, 

Far down the road 
marched Growl and 
Mew, 

Quack, the duck, and 
Honk, the goose, 

Neigh and Moo, from th 
halters loose * 

Baa, the sheep, and Wi 
the pig, 

And all the old friend 


HItCI¢ and 


big. 

Growl, the dog, cried 
“Hep! Hep! Hep! 

So all might march.in t 
ind step. 

The sun came peeping 
the hill, 

W he n row, the roost 
gave a shrill 

And loud alarm, till fe 
came out 

lo see what it was all 
about. 

And how the children 
laughed with gle 
And ( lapped the ir tin) 

hands to se 


\ barnyard circus o1 


) I 1¢ 
Sy noe id ce 
ght the le 
Ny t he rohe 
( . ol} 
. , 
Pas 1ieadows gree! 


uid Ne igh It 


[ think,” s: 
Moo, the cow, 

It's nearly time for 
last now. 

We'll break the ranks 
each will find 

In farmyards near of 
the kind 

He likes the best and 
our fill, 

\nd meet to night by 


old Red Mill.”’ 


} 
t 


re 


{ 


\oreed !"’ the y cried, 
through the corn 
Went Neigh and Moot 
sunny morn; 

They munched great 
stalks and ate the ea 

And had the finest me 
in years. 

But over the fence wit 
an angry cry 

Came Farmer Green, \ 
plowed neat bv. 

He pe Ited them both v 
sticks and stones 
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Slee GREAT FOR BREAKFAST—GOOD, HOT SOUP === 





a ‘ 





Now come the merry Christmas times 
Holly wreaths and pealing chimes! 
Then the dinners, great to eat 
With Campbell's as the first fine treat ! 













‘CHRISTMAS 





y Y , 
, \s 
Rip: 








To all our friends— 


—the millions throughout this great land and 
beyond the seas—we extend our heartiest good 
wishes. Your loyalty is a glowing tribute to the 
sheer, high quality of Campbell’s products. And 
we pledge our continued efforts to merit and 
maintain that confidence. 


’ 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup ——Campbell’s for a= 
velvet-thick Cream of 
served piping hot on Christmas day IS Our happy Tomato! 
° . . [he kind to make a host 
greeting at your feast. Eyes will sparkle at sight oct quae week Woe quests 
° ° . p . P delighted. Heat separately 
of it, appetites sharpen as its fragrance rises from squskpertionsel smphell’s 
ot ° e ° lomato soup and milk or 
the plates, and off the dinner starts with jolly cream. Be careful not. to 
° ° O11. dd pinch of baking 
gusto. Pure tomato juices —rich smooth butter soda to the hot soup and 
7 ‘ . 9 stir into the hot milk or 
—deft and delicate seasoning by Campbell's cream. Serve immediately 
. ss Many preter to use evap- |} 
famous chefs. Simply delicious! | orated milk for an extra | 


rich, thick Cream of | 
Tomato. | 


21 kinds 12 cents a can bon 
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Mother Makes the Nicest Dolls from Rags and Tags 








O' ITE the smartest lady 
( 


ume to Rag-doll Town, 


Bonnet full of feathers, 


Pea green silken gown, 


Nile-green was the ruffle 


Bag to match; one glance 


Told us Rag-doll ladies 


That she came from France! 
How she awed us with her 


Gold-wire lorgnette 


Don’t you wish you knew her?” 
Soon we did, and lo! 

She was just a rag doll, too, 

Red-wool hair like me or you. 


O YOU want a nice 


black mammy 
The good old- 
fashioned kind, 
Who cleans the house 
and cooks the meals 
And makes the 
youngsters mind? 
Here’s one who’s had 
experience 
Twin babies of her 
own 
She never gives them 
lasses 
Till they’ve eaten all 
their pone. 
You note the happy 
smiles that wreathe 
Their little button 
taces; 
They can’t get lost 


because they’re tied 


Securely in their places. 


What if her body’s only 
rags, 
Her head a walnut 
black? 
Of soothing restl 


ess 


babies 
: , 
She seems to have the 


knack 


F YARN delightful dolls are made; 


All children will, we know, 
Agree to this when they have played 
With red-and-white Pierrot, 
With Quaker Lady and her love 
A bandit fierce but shy 
And old Black Witch who high above 
Sweeps cobwebs from the sky. 
All four, from tip to toe, are yarn; 
With colored threads their faces darn. 
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ERHAPS you fly an aéroplane, 
Most modern children do; 
A rag-doll aviator then 
Is just the thing for you. 
He’s well equipped for altitude, 
With silken parachute, 
With kid-glove boots, a helmet, too, 
And nice warm blue-cloth suit. 
Whirl in the air or drop from on high, 


Parachute opens and down he'll fly. 





















































OU needn’t be frightened, for no rag doll 
Would belong to the Ku-Klux Klan 
From his large straw hat to his overalls, 
Old Black Joe is a farming man. 
- An apple was dried for the lifelike face 
Of this wrinkled Indian squaw, 
From under whose Navajo blanket peeps 
A small papoose wide-eyed with awe. 
Both of these rag dolls are easy to make, 


And impossible —here’s a good point! —to break! 
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Rainy 
Gaily - 


Guess 





Jimmy 

















3VER was a clown who 
Grinned so much as Jim; 
days and sunny 

All alike to him. 
flowered cretonne 
Makes his jolly suit; 

he should be happy 

He has flowers to boot. 


*Twixt his oilcloth dunce cap 


And his ruffle white, 


Round pink face is painted, 


Always beaming bright. 
» Clown can’t really speak, 


But he has the gayest squeak! 


VERY baby will 
dearly love 
The huggable 
stocking boy 
Shown in the circle at 
the left 
Anadmirable sort of toy 
Brown-and-white stock 
ings cotton stuffed, 
That’s something you 
cannot smash; 
Head and cap from a 
foot are made, 
And pompons of red 
add dash. 
Though the little French 
peasant woman 
Has a head as round 
as a ball 
That nods on her 
cotton-stuffed body, 
She doesn’t look 
ancient at all. 
She clutches a red 
umbrella; in 
Her market bag 
orange is seen; 
Her skirt in yellow and 
blue 1S Stripe d, 
And her shawl mingle 


white ar d green 
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For Christmas Gifts 


look at these manicure sets 


Each in a beautiful silver 
and blue wrapper 


FS) 
val 








A more luxurious gift 


Containing buffer and other extra 
articles. Cutex Boudoir Set. In the 
new wrapper 


$3.00 








For her dressing table 
Complete with full size packages. 
Cutex Five Minute Set. In the new 
wrapper 


$1.00 





For her toilet case 






For her week-ends 
Complete with smaller 


packages—Cutex Compact 
Set. In the new wrapper 


Larger, beautiful, convenient. Cu- 


tex Traveling Set. In the new , 
wrapper i oo 
$1.50 NT EY —_ 2 eee E 
ad Pp — —& 


i 
CRISS, a ~ ~~ 6 O Cc ; 
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HEN you see the Cutex manicure sets time of Louis Quatorze. The main colors 

in their new wrapper this year, you are silver and blue with a dash of daring 

will instantly welcome them as the perfect red and exquisite cream. It is dainty, yet 

holiday gift for any of your friends. striking and distinctive. It will stand out 

Everything in them has been arrangedto 45 UNique among aw hole collection of other 
make the care of the nails a pleasure ine Presents. 


stead of an irksome duty. Even the smallest set at 60c contains every 

essential for a perfect manicure, and any 

Cutex Set will delight the heart of the per- 

son who receives it. Around your own cor- 
ner there is sure to be a drug or department 
store where the clerk will immediately hand 
. you any of these well-known Cutex Sets. 
aceon tifa . aay Four of them are illustrated here. 

ance or a be ; re g ge ‘ 
that will ane a pa ecraingpn cmon He The De Luxe Set which is not shown is 
you have just the right set at exactly the sumptuously fitted in a satin-lined case that 
price that your pocket-book can conven- will be prized 86 & permanent possession. 
iently meet. It, too, has its special Christmas wrapper. 

; [he price is $5.00. 

In their black and rose boxes these sets On sale at all toilet goods counters in the 
add a touch of smartness and distinction to United States and Canada and at chemist 
any dressing table. shops in England. Northam Warren, 114 

And the new Christmas wrapper is like | West 17th Street, New 
a beautiful miniature painting done in the York, N. Y. 


The file, the orange stick, the emery 
board in little separate compartments ; 
Cutex for the cuticle, used also as a nail 
bleach; the polishes, the nail white—all in 
smart containers. 
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A Christmas 
Gift of Rare 


Distinction 


CSlouty.. 


O'Amour 


FLOWERS OF LOVE 


The Most Luxurious Perfume 
in the World 


Extrait now available in dainty 
one-ounce bottles. Poudre, com 
pact or loose, in new round metal 
boxes of beautiful design, with 
puff and mirror. Also Eau de 
Toilette, Savon, Sachet, Talc, Bath 
Crystals and Brillantine. 


FOR CHRISTMAS:—Ask your 
dealer to show you the Roger \ 
&@ Gallet Gift Boxes of Exqui- 
site Parisian Toilet Specialties. 


ROGER & GALLET ee 
Parfumeurs—Paris y Me ; 

25 WEST 32ND STREET 
NEW YORK 


Best Dealers Everywhere 















Our guide to the most exquisite 


Parisian Toilet Specialties 
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HAVE sometimes won 
dered if we did not take 
too literally, and also 
too habitually and for 
. the dictum 


Garden of 


all occasion 


, 
reator in the 


is not good for man to 
\t allevent vhatevet 

le Ik men is not alway 
Tie | it, a good 
Oo be ready to 

the p 

t of providing man wit! 
has beet since Eve’ 





his, that women do not 
renerally have enough time alone 
] the generatit of men ha 


se 


tep in and i 
ordinary woman time off from one 
or another of her three responsibil 
ities, her husband, her children and 
her housekeeping. She is likely to 
be disturbed, unless she is saying 
her prayers or taking a rest cure, 
because, as the world is now ar 
ranged, the schedule of a woman’s 
life does not include “times off” in 
the sense of an hour each day when 
she is at no one’s beck and call and 
belongs to herself. 

I have three friends who have 
solved the problem of ‘‘times off” 
without the help of the clergyman 
or the doctor. One of them is the patriarchal 
head of a great family of children and grand 
children, who make the old homestead their 
headquarters each summer. By way of all 
the-year-round occupation, this grandmother 
is also the agent for telegrams for the village. 
rhey are phoned to her, and she either phones 
them on, or sends them to their destination 
by a messenger. She has invented a theory 
that she is passionately addicted to fishing, 
and whenever the household or the telephone 
gets too much for her, she 

‘‘Grandma’s gone fishing!’’ just lets her 
off from all well-meant interference. The 
family and the village have grown used to 
“expecting her when they see her,’ and 
omeone else takes the phone messages 
until she turns up. 

Up on a lonely mountain farm I have an- 
other friend who is also a grandmother with 
two generations of children, not to speak of 
her chickens and livestock, to “clutter up” 
her dooryard from dawn to dark. That, too, 
is a patriarchal family; the married sons 
and daughters live on the farm in little 
of their own, with a general pooling of 
But as the second 
and daughters, 


intervene to give an 


‘goes a-fishing!”’ 


houses 
possessions and of work 


reneration, the grown sons 


vo out to work, it leaves the children not at 
ola ell as the chicke and the ilves 
| 1 eT reat-aunt t \ I 
rmet! ife, to manage Het 
t of 1t Is now and again t O ber! 
' \ otter ( ympal in Ip é 


Away From the Whole Gathering 


fb. Y think I’m queer, almost to the 
point of crazy,”’ was her comment on 
those offers. ‘‘ But I tell ’em that when I go 
berrying it’s a sign that I want to be shut 
of the whole gathering of ’em, from pigs to 
children. And they needn't come up through 
the high pastures hollering for me neither. 
Il! come home when I’m good and ready and 
my bucket’s full, or as full as I’d care to 
tote it.” 


achieved their 
es off’ b eer force of character, and 
inder the onus of ‘queer! 
I have still another friend who has made a 
mall daily recess for herself by taking th« 
ords of our Lord literally. She has set 
ipart a prayer closet¢into which she can go 
and turn the key. It is the closet under the 
tairs, the one that i 


ior over 


being thought 


used by most families 


hoes and umbrellas and rugs and 


racquets and tools and paper and string, and 
iny old thing that is in process ol being 
discarded or sent to the garret This par 
ticular woman isnot bole ed by a ver 
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dependent family of children but by a hus 
band who was literary without being occu 
pied, so that he was ‘“‘round the house” a 
good deal. 

rhe “ prayer closet’ was her city of refuge 
Whether she ever lighted the tall candles on 
the little shelf that she called an altar, or just 
knelt there in the dark, with her head down 
and her thoughts drifting, I do not kno 


The real thing was that no one spoke t t 
for her brief time shut in ther 

Even the strayed visitor wa bade to 
wait, without announcement, by the maid’s 
awed whisper: “ Missus is praying. I'll 
wait till she comes out, to tell her.” 

There are those, of cour 2. who laugh a 


little at her, and thos¢ vho shrug at th 
‘high churchness”’ of being found at devo 
tions thus unashamedly in the middle of thi 
day, but short of a physician’s injunction to 
‘get her to a sanatorium,” or her clergy 

man’s to “‘get her to a nunnery,”’ 
other way for that particular wife and 
mother to keep the little strength that i 
left to her after her day-in-and-day-out life 


of family service. The pity of it is that too 
often it comes in the end to a doctor 
erdict and that hideously unnecessary 
interrupt of life, a nervous b1 

I rT l t i t e Ame I ¢ 
) ; + le er“ + 

) ir mi rig] , 
Dp duty, that re 
ne r } oO I I r¢ | nti 

( dren are armed against it ntil 
leprive them of their natural defense b 
cause children are dreamy and desultory and 


Parents and hools 
and play instructors badger them to ‘‘con 
centrate!”’ 

Ixaminations are wholly artificial, man- 
made devices, to make the mind show in one 
hour what it has taken six months or a year 
to acquire. It is a forcing process which 
stimulates the memory to a temporary fever 
heat. If the mind can be forced to concen 
trate for this one crucial test, parents and 


iZY part ol their time 


teachers are very congratulatory. If the 
mind refuses the test, the grown-ups ar 
equally disapproving, and the boy or girl 
is said to have “failed ! 

\ teacher said to me of a boy: ‘‘He does 


not codrdinate 

I asked her how she knew 

She said: does not concen 
trate on Latin or Greek or his rhetoric.’ 


"I 


‘ > } 
Be cause Ne 


I asked her if he danced we or drove a 
car well or played hockey vell or swam vell 


She said she had never noticed 
As it | ippened, he did all these thi 
vell, so he must have 


he did not concentrate on some of his studies 


ws VET) 


‘codrdinated”’; but 


That ec an not tores mind into a 


1 Ce mber, I 


dma’s Gone Fishing 


groove that shut out the things he 
did like, such as mathematics and 
chemistry and carpentry. 

But being “‘ hounds of discipline” 
on the line of concentration is not 
the only way the teaching force of 
\merica is heading the herd of the 

yming generation on to eventual 
nerve strain. It is the manner of 
y herding 
hardy on the part of 


to the commencement of 

f one of the largest 

of the large Eastern colleges thi 
pring The class to graduate 
. } ] 


numbered vell or to three hundre 





ng for both dormitory and eating 
purposes. 

Of course commencement week 
is a hectic one on every count, but 
it no time in this senior building 
could life have assumed normal or 
sane conditions. The girls were too 
crowded for their lives to be whole 
some or even pleasurable. The dor 
mitories are divided into suites of 
cight rooms, in which six girls live 
That sounds all right; but as four 
of these rooms are without ventila 
tion or light except from an outside 
corridor which opens by means of 
ordinary windows onto the quad 
ly four 
rooms with windows through which sun and 
Of these four rooms two 
are large enough to hold a couch and desk 
and table and three chairs each These are 
used as sitfing rooms by day and sleeping 
rooms for one girl each by night. The other 


rangle, that leaves for six girls on 


fresh air can come 


t vo outside rooms each hold wo cots lammec 
against each other, and not even a chair or 
table besides The beds can only be mack 


by a sort of shuffling process of thro ng o! 
the clothes from t And when in be« 
the two roommates are practically in the sar 

bed. The four inside rooms, designed by thi 
authorities no doubt for bedrooms, are use 
as dressing rooms There are no baths or 


ie loot 


vashrooms connected with these suite the 
common washroom consisting of two st 
tionary washstands and a like number « 
tubs—was at the end of the corridor a 


thirty seniors 


available for perhap 
a 
COURSI vith six girls 


dressing or leeping 


studying or 


and generally sit 


| 
ting about the two so-called sitting rooms 
( me¢ I can call it nothing else that 
hey were In was a menace to habits of 
tI et alone concentrate thi 
( eff ng | il i ! 
eased t l ict 1 me 
etriment tart to the <« cipune 
counter l iny mental stir s tl I 
of the classrooms could give those student 
Chat is our higher education as it is pr 
ticed in some of the top-notch center 


learning today! If you look at col a 
place to make friends, or as a place to get 
degrees, you have an environment that is 
like a forcing house for either or both. I 
know very few girls who would have the 
sense to seek solitude under those condi 
tions—seek it as a regular daily habit. It is 
the mark of unpopularity or “‘queerness,”’ if 
it is conspicuous, and hence to be eschewed 
by a normal, popularity-loving girl. 

Yet we older women learn sooner or later 
that without solitude we are frazzled cre: 
ture frayed out before our time. Why car 
ot that truth—which religion makes very 
plain, which physicians have endless troubl 
to inculcate and which middle-aged persons, 
to their cost, discover too late to mend some 
scrapped powers—why cannot it be learned 
first instead of last, as part of our religion, 
part of our common sense, as one of out 
fundamental rights as human beings, to be 
guarded as one guards one’s purity, o1 
veracity, or honor; as much one’s daily 


bread as one’’ food and sleep; 


eu 


as much 
on perquisite as friendship and work and 
lav? 
play 
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PARAMOUNT: S 1922 PROMIS 
was performed; a OT 


AST July Paramount announced 41 new pictures to be 
i released from then till January, 1923 

Last July Paramount promised that these would be “the 
greatest shows of the greatest season in the history of 
entertainment.” a 

Starting with the very first new season picture, Para- 
mount’s promise was performed. 

Think of “Blood and Sand,” “The Old Homestead,” | 
“Manslaughter,” “To Have and To Hold”—all Paramount 
Pictures. 

Space is too limited to remind you of them all, but a few 
are listed here in the illustration. 

Perhaps you missed seeing some of them. 

If so, take this page to your favorite theatre and ask to 
have them booked. 

By every test of enthusiastic audiences, of popular ac- 
claim, of box office figures and of critics’ appreciation, 
Paramount's famous forty-one are the lions of the season! 

Looking backward to 1922 and looking forward to 1923, 
the bright beacon of Paramount's fame shines ever brighter, 
till, in more than eleven thousand theatres, the words ring 
truer than ever that— 

“If it’s a Paramount Picture 
it’s the best show in town.”’ 
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The (pave Twins 


Fold-A-Way ‘Dolls 
Designed by Jessie Louise Taylor 











The stor 









































DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING FOLD-A-WAY DOLLS 


Mount dolls onold magazine cover or letterhead. Wher 

















thoroughly dry, cut out all around dark outline and cut 
to lines on base to make the lock also cut slits in 
dy into which the dress tabs fit. Fold over directly or 
dotted linc at the top of th head and the dk tted 
ines at the feet, but in opposite directions. Bring bas« 
ogether and slide locks from one side into the slits on 
thi Pposite ick | oll will the n tand alon 
Che clothes need not be mounted, but will last longer 
if mounted on light paper before cutting out. Cut into 
















the slits and fold directly on the dotted lines: clothes will 
nd off almost like your own garments 
Cut out spears, fold lengthwise aleng dotted line, and 


paste two ide together 
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Beautiful Hair 


How famous movie stars keep their hair 
sn 


oe ly the ] ture of these beautitul womet with cleat Wari 
ou will see just how much t] | Pour the Mulsified « 
to ck with t he r appearance ver the | ill and I 
ag 
1 1 matter of lucl roughly all over » 
; ‘ Ol Care ilp and throughout the Cltire c | 
} I e beautil i] | ir, ll VOU Care | the ends of t he halt 
roperl| BY ful hair depends almost [wo or three teaspoonfuls will mal 
up the care vou eve it abundance of rich creal lathe I 1 
ne 3 lways the most importat he tubbed in thorouchiv and briskiv = 
hineer tip .) to loose ) al Irott 
Une na 1pO . W! a) . { the mall Dart ke { «| 1 | 
( lustre I W ind cole hing 
( ir \ \fte \ 
{ { ‘ ‘ \ 
( Neill | | To my ( " king p ‘ 
\\ ( ul | ee 1) ( ‘ ‘ 
= e ‘ fol . v % lwo waters are I] ( \ 
th and bi t, delightfully fresl : ' Ls 
bape’ ibaa me i the hair, but sometimes the third nec 
It and silky . ‘ : ; 
| 1 \ ll can easily tell. for when the I Del 
ur hair must have frequent and res : 1 eo ger 
1 ; ns ne fectly clean it will be soft and silky in the wate 
Washing to keep it beautiful, it cannot . , . 
l the ] 1: ch a the strands will fall apart easily, each sepa 
| the harsh effect of free alkali which is com : . . et aie 
i an hair floating alone in the water, and the enti 
in ordinary soaps. The free alkali soon dries ; ; 
| : , ; mass, even while wet, will feel loose, tlufty 
calp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it . ‘| ; 
tis of ; . light to the touch and be so clean it will fairly 
itis why leading motion picture stars and ; 1: | 
iatienas squeak when you pull it through your fingers 
inating women, everywhere, now” use 
hed cocoanut oil shan ) is : ' 
, eo Phis clear Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 
nd entirely greaseless product cant 
Y injure, and it does not dry the scalp “THIS very importat \! the fu 
Ke the hair brittle, no matter how often ishing, the hair and scalp sh ah | be rinse 
se Il in at least two changes of good warm wat 
ou want to see how really beautiful you and followed with a rinsing in cold water 
os vour hau look 1ust follow this simple When vou have rinsed the hau thoroug!] ly 
wring it as dry as you 
' . ~— an: finish by rubbing 
A Simple, Easy Method can; finish by rubb 
it with a towel, shaking 
[RST put two or three teaspoonfuls of it and fluffing it until 
{ } ° ° . . 
VI hed 1 cup or glass with a Ittle itis drv. Then give 
wate! Then wet the hair and scalp a good brushing. 
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“THE experience of most 
people with O-Cedar Polish 
is simply this: 


They buy a 4-ounce bottle 
(costing 30c) simply as a trial. 


They use it according to directions 
and are delighted with the results. 
Their furniture and woodwork take 
on new beauties—cleaner, brighter 
and prettier than ever before. 


So satisfactory 
are the results from 
the trial, a larger 
sizebottleisbought. 


The second pur- 
chase is generally a 
12 ounce bottle 
costing 60c— or 3 
times the quantity 
for twice the 
money. 








As the wonders 
—the utility—and 
superiority of 
O-Cedar are more 
fully appreciated 
people buy the 
larger sizes— 
quarts, half gallons 
and gallons effecting greater economies. 
Quarts are $1.25, half gallons $2.00 and 


O-Edar 


“Cleans as It Polishes” 


30c to $3.00 sizes — All Dealers’ 


Your perfect satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunde 


Channell Chemical Co., Chicago 


Toronto - London - Paris - Cape Town 
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The (ave Tevins Go Nutting 


(A story to be read in connection with the Cave Twin paper dolls on page 38 of this issue.) 







eae y|ONG, long ago, when the world 
ha jee! was young, there lived in a cave 
Ned fe 4 on the banks of a river in Southern 
mu yey? England a clan which was known 
itumerant} as the Clan of the Bear. The 
Chief man of the Bear Clan was called 
Hawkeye, because he could see farther than 
anyone else. His wife’s name was Limber- 
leg, because she could run like the wind, and 
their twin children were called Firetop and 
Firefly because they had red hair. 

There were other people also in the clan, 
and they all lived together in the cave; and 
though they hadn’t any chairs or tables or 
beds or stoves or dishes or any of the things 
we need to keep house with, they managed 
to get on very well without them. 

One October afternoon when the twins 
were about seven years old, Firetop (that 
was the boy) said to Firefly (who was a girl): 
“Come along with me down the river, and 
we'll gather a great pile of acorns and hide 
them behind the stones in the corner of the 
cave where we sleep. Then when we are 
hungry we can go and eat some. Let’s get a 
great big pile, for you know last winter 
there wasn’t any game for along time, 
and if it hadn’t been for nuts and 
roots we should have been very 
hungry indeed.” 

“ All right,” said Firefly; ‘but shan’t 
we give any to anybody but our- 
selves?” 

“No,” said Firetop. ‘It’s a secret, 
and if you go and tell I’ll take the nuts 
all away and hide them where even 
you can’t find them. Especially you 
mustn’t tell Squaretoes.” 


* 
4 
i 
(Se 
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i a ag was another boy who 
lived in the cave and belonged to 
the Clan, and, I am sorry to say, he 
and Firetop didn’t get on well to- 
gether. 

Then, taking their spears in their 
hands, the two children trotted off to- 
gether down the sloping bank to the 
river’s edge. 

“T know where there are a whole lot of oak 
trees and the ground is just covered with 
acorns. All we have to do is pick them up,” 
said Firetop. 

“But how shall we get them back to the 
cave?” asked Firefly. 

‘“‘Ha—I thought of that,” said Firetop, 
laying his finger on his nose and looking very 
crafty. “Look here.” He lifted a flap of his 
fox skin, which was the only garment he 
wore, and there tucked snugly away out of 
sight was an older fox skin with the hair nearly 
worn off. It was sewed up with leather 
thongs into a sort of bag. 

“TI did it myself,’ said Firetop proudly. 
“‘T punched the holes with a thorn and put 
the leather strips through and tied the two 
sides together. It’s a beautiful bag and will 
hold a great many acorns.” 

“You are a wonderful boy,” said Firefly. 


OR a mile or more they trotted along, 

keeping a sharp lookout for the wild 
creatures which roamed the woods and might 
pop out upon them at any moment. “It’s 
pretty far to your oak trees,”’ said Firefly at 
last as she panted along after her brother. 

“You have to go a long way into the woods 
to find many nuts,” said Firetop. “ All those 
along the river are picked up as soon as they 
fall. Squaretoes gobbles everything that’s 
easily come by, but he wouldn’t dare come 
in here; and anyway, here we are; this is the 
place.” 

Firefly stopped short and looked about 
her. They were in the midst of a group of 
great oak trees whose wide branches spread 
in every direction and, just as Firetop had 
said, the ground was covered with acorns. 
The children fell to work at once. They 
leaned their spears against a tree trunk, put 
the bag on the ground and began to pick up 
the nuts and pile them in a heap beside it. 
They worked swiftly, for the thought of 
danger was never absent from their minds. 


By Lucy Fircu PERKINS 
Illustrations by the Author 


They were just ready to fill the bag and 
were wishing they had brought two instead 
of one, when suddenly as she turned to run 
back with a last handful Firefly almost 
bumped right into a great black bear which 
had been wandering through the forest with 
her cub, also looking for nuts. Firefly knew 
that a mother bear with cubs was a very 
dangerous beast to meet, so she screamed 
and dropped her nuts and in the twinkling 
of an eye had grasped one of the low over- 
hanging limbs and swung herself up into the 
oak tree. Firetop was some little distance 
away when he heard her scream, and in- 
stantly came dashing back to see what was 
the matter and to get his spear. Alas, the 
bear was directly in front of their two weap- 
ons and, excited by the screaming, was 
standing upon her hind legs, rolling her 
wicked little eyes about and grunting in a 
terrifying manner, while the cub was fairly 
wallowing in the pile of nuts. 

When she saw Firetop, the mother bear 
dropped on all fours and started in his direc- 
tion. Bears can run very fast indeed, so 


“We couldn’t find the trail now even if 
we could get down,” said Firefly when the 
first star winked down at them through the 
tree top. “We'll just have to hang on until 
daylight anyway.” She laid her head against 
the tree trunk and sobbed. 

“Let’s try just once more,” said Firetop. 
“Now then, both of us together, and make 
it the call of the clan, not just a howl.” 


IREFLY dried her eyes with the back of 
her hand, because of course she hadn’t 
any pocket handkerchief, and when Firetop 
gave the signal the two of them let out a 
““hoo—hoo—hoo”’ as if all the owls in the 
world were hooting in chorus. Then they 
stopped and listened. Then again and again 
they sent the cry ringing through the woods. 
At last, from far down the river trail, there 
was an answering ‘hoo—hoo—hoo.” Was 
it an owl, or was it some of the clan hunting 
for them? They held their breath to listen. 
“‘Hoo—hoo—hoo,” three voices at once! 
Then far away through the trees a light 
glimmered, then another and another. 

“They’re coming, oh, they’re com- 
ing!’ sobbed Firefly. 

The bear must have seen the flaming 
torches, too, for she grunted to her cub, 
climbed hastily down from the tree and 
the two went crashing away through 
the underbrush at great speed. In 
another instant the children were on the 
ground and running as fast as they could 
go toward the lights. When they reached 


>2-3 them, there were Hawkeye and Limber- 






to run away. Instead 
he looked about for a 
branch which hung low 
enough for him to reach, but alas, there was 
not one near him. Firefly stood on a limb 
above his head, shrieking “‘ Round the other 
side of the tree, quick, quick!” 

The bear was coming straight for him 
when Firetop quickly doubled on his tracks, 
ran round the tree trunk, found Firefly’s 
limb, and before the bear could get fairly 
turned about he was up beside Firefly. But 
the bear began to climb after the two 
children. 

“‘She’ll never get us,” cried Firetop as he 
swung himself higher still. “‘Come on.” 


IREFLY could climb just as well as her 

brother, and in another instant both chil- 
dren were on small limbs so high up that 
they could look over the tops of the lower 
trees around them. 

“Ow wow!” squeaked Firefly. ‘‘Do you 
think she can climb this far?” 

“No,” said Firetop with more boldness 
than he really felt. “‘She’s too smart for 
that. The limbs would break and she’d fall.” 

Sure enough, on a limb about ten feet 
below where the children were sitting, the 
bear stopped and looking up stretched her 
paw toward them as far as she could reach. 
When she found she couldn’t reach them 
she grunted and sat down on one of the lower 
limbs quite comfortably and 
waited. 

The twins shrieked and 
shrieked, but there was no 
answer except the hooting of an 
owl, the cawing of crows and 
the piercing screams of the 
blue-jays, who were then as 
now the policemen of the 
woods. 

An hour passed—two, and 
still the bear kept her vigil. The 
woods began to grow dark. 
There were queer, scary noises 
all about. 


leg and Squaretoes. 
“Where have you been, you naughty 
little wretches?” said Limberleg after 
she had hugged them. 
“We came to get acorns, and were 
treed by a bear,” said Firefly. 
“Where are the acorns? ”’said Square- 
toes. ‘I'll go get them.” 
“All right; go ahead; glad to have you. 
They’re in the bear’s stomach,” said Firetop. 

“Humph!” said Squaretoes. 

“Where are your spears?” said Hawkeye. 
“Didn’t you take them with you?” 

“Yes, of course,” wailed Firefly; ‘but 
the bear broke mine.” 

Then Hawkeye said: ‘‘Humph! Go back 
and get them.” 


HEY all went together back to the tree, 
Squaretoes first, with the torch, and when 
they reached the tree he picked up the bag 
and shook it to see if there were any nuts in 
it. There wasn’t one, because the children 
hadn’t begun to fill it, and the heap of acorns 
beside it was now nothing but a heap of 
shells. ‘‘Humph!” said Squaretoes again. 
Then Limberleg took each of the twins by 
an ear and started home. ‘‘When we get 
home,” she said firmly, ‘‘I shall spank you 
both. That will teach you not to run away 
into the woods without telling anybody and 
get treed by a bear. It is very important that 
you learn that, and there is nothing like a 
spanking to impress it on your minds. I do it 
for your good.” 
“Well, anyway,” said Firetop to Firefly 
behind his mother’s back, “I’d rather be 
spanked than stay all night up in that tree.” 
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To prevent chapping—one kind of cream 
It protects your skin against wind and cold 












































Protect your skin against wind and cold by applying the right cream before you go out 


HE cold winds of winter cannot harm 

your skin if you give it the proper pro- 
tection. But they whip the moisture out 
of an unprotected skin and leave it rough 
and dry. A chapped skin is the painful and 
distressing result. 

To guard against chapping you need a 
cream that keeps your skin soft and holds 
the natural moisture in. 

A protective cream for daytime use must 
be one that your skin will absorb instantly 
—Pond’s Vanishing Cream. Based on an 
ingredient famous for its soothing effect, 
this fragrant cream is absorbed the moment 
you smooth it on your face. It acts as an 
invisible shield against wind and cold and 
holds the natural moisture in the skin. 

In countries and states that have severely 
cold climates and long winters—where 
women simply must protect their skin before 
venturing out into the cold and wind—they 
rely on Pond’s Vanishing Cream to keep 
their skin from becoming rough and red 
and coarse. The enormous use of this cream 


in cold climates proves how effective it is 
as protection against wind and cold. No 
matter where you live, do not go out in 
winter until you have protected your skin 
with this cream. 


The glare of the sun on the snow 
also hurts your skin 


In winter as well as in summer you must protect your 
skin against sunburn. It is strong light that really 
burns the skin; and the glare of the sun on the snow is 
as great a danger as any summer sun. By using Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream for this protection you are at the 
same time giving your skin a smooth velvety surface 
that makes it look its best, and also holds the powder. 


However, no one cream can contain all the properties 
necessary to care for your skin. For cleansing your 
skin thoroughly, you need a cream with just the right 
amount of oil—Pond’s Co/d Cream. The column at the 
right tells how it completes the care of your skin. 


Start using these two creams today. They are sold 
in tubes and jars of convenient sizes at all drug stores 
and toilet goods counters. Each is too delicate in tex- 
ture to clog the pores. Neither contains anything that 
can promote the growth of hair. The Pond’s Extract 
Co., New York. 


Tocleanse your skin thoroughly 
—a very different cream 


you wish your skin to keep its youthful fresh- 
ness you must give it a thorough cleansing every 
night. For this you need a cream with an oil base. 
Fine particles of dirt bore deep into your pores and 
ordinary washing cannot remove them. Pond’s 
Cold Cream is a perfect cleansing cream because it 
contains just enough oil to penetrate the pores and 
work right out again, bringing all the dirt with it. 


Never use a cream with too much oil, because 
such a cream will overload your pores. Nor one 
that is too stiff, because it has a tendency to remain 
in the pores and stretch them instead of working 
out easily. 


Just take a little Pond’s Cold Cream on your 
finger tips. It is not greasy, but has just the 
amount of oil you feel your skin will welcome. 
Every night before retiring smooth this soft oil 
cream on your face and neck. See how lightly it 
works in. 























Then wipe it off gently, being careful to use a soft 
cloth. You will be astonished at the grime on the 
cleth. This thorough cleansing actually restores 
freshness and life to a fatigued and dull skin. 


When the first fine lines appear you must be most 
careful to smooth them out with this cream before 
they have a chance to grow deeper. The oil in 
the cream lubricates the skin and the little lines 
will not take hold. Pond’s Cold Cream keeps the 
skin supple, young and smooth. 


GENEROUS TUBES— MAIL COUPON TODAY 





The Pond’s Extract Co., 
1c4 Hudson St., New York. 


Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special introductory 
_tubes of the two creams every normal skin needs—enough 
of each cream for two weeks’ ordinary toilet uses. 


PONDS 


Cold Cram or cleansin : 
f & : Name_ - : 
cy) ° h “? ( , ; : Street - 
Ants Ung to hold the powder : City State - 4 

















Because her friends 


were prudish 


AY BE it was her mother’s 
fault. She must have 
knownand might have told her. 
Certainly various of her in- 
timate friends had noticed it 
from time to time. She had 
many close chums among the 
girls of her acquaintance. And 
they knew each other so well 
that they had scarcely any 
secrets from each other. 

Yet no one—not a soul— 
had the courage to tell her. Peo- 
ple simply do not speak about 
it somehow or other—even the 
most intimate of friends. 

* * x 

Of course, halitosis (the 
scientific term for unpleasant 
breath) is mot a very pleasant 
subject; yet why should it be 
allowed to stand in the way of 
some one’s happiness? 

Particularly, when a very 
simple precaution will correct 
such a condition. 

Most cases of halitosis, for- 
tunately, are only temporary, 
due to some local condition in 
the mouth. (When it is chron- 
ic, of course, a physician’s ad- 
vice should be sought.) 

Listerine, the well-known anti- 
septic, used regularly as a mouth- 
wash and gargle, will usually defeat 
halitosis.. It halts food fermentation 
and its remarkable deodorizing 
properties leave the breath sweet, 
fresh and clean. 

Fastidious people every where are 
making this use of Listerine a regu- 
lar part of their daily toilet routine. 

It isasimple, scientific precaution 
that quickly ends any misgivings you 
may have about your breath. It puts 
you on the safe and polite side. 

Better provide yourself with a 
bottle of Listerine today. All drug- 
gists have it.—Lambert Pharmacal 


Company, Saint Louis, U. 8. A. 
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tively that the sum- 
mer months are the 
time that offers the 
greatest dangers and 
difficulties for her 
baby. Within the 
last few years, how- 
ever, it has been 
pretty well demon- 
strated that hot 
weather in itself 
need not be at all 
dangerous, and that 
we can arrange the 
baby’s life and give 
him such care during 
that period that 
sickness can be re- 
duced to a mini- 
mum. The efforts 
to this end have been so suc- 
cessful that in many parts of 
the country at the present 
time—this is particularly true 
with regard to our great cities— 
the sickness and death rates of 
babies during the hottest 
months of the summer are 
lower than they are during the 
late winter and early spring 
months. This is not necessarily because the 
winter diseases have increased, but is rather 
the result of the great decrease that has taken 
place in the summer diseases of babies. 

As the matter stands now, probably the 
most trying time of the year for babies is 
the period including the late winter and 
early spring months, for it is then that the 
common contagious diseases and the res- 
piratory diseases, including coughs and colds 
of every kind, are most prevalent. For this 
reason we are beginning to think of the 
problem of our “‘winter baby” in our desire 
to see that health is made an all-year-round 
asset. In other words, we are coming more 
and more to the conclusion that it is not so 
much the weather that counts—whether it 
is very hot or very cold—but that the main 
thing is to see that the baby is so cared for 
that the weather cannot harm him and in 
many cases can be made of distinct help 
in keeping him well. 


Make a Friend of Winter 


ERTAINLY, there is no more reason why 

coughs and colds and more serious respir- 
atory diseases should occur with undue fre- 
quency at this time of year than there is that 
the stomach and bowel disorders should oc- 
cur in such large proportion during the sum- 
mer months. In order to give the baby a 
square deal, it is our business, therefore, not 
to assume that the winter is a time of no 
danger and that the summer is, but rather 
to think of health as an all-year-round 
proposition. If we can do this and make 
very cold weather the baby’s friend rather 
than let it act as his enemy, there is no 
reason why we should not reduce the amount 
of sickness to a very great extent; and I know 
that at least a half and probably more of the 
babies who are now dying from contagious 
and lung diseases in the winter could live 
and be perfectly well, if the common-sense 
principles of baby care were used. 

In order to know how our winter babies 
should be cared for, we must have a little 
knowledge of the dangers that beset them 
at that period. Perhaps the most common 
diseases of the early spring are whooping 
cough and measles. The baby need not 
have either of these diseases if he is properly 
cared for, but if-he does contract them we 
must remember that they are very much 
more serious during the first year of life than 
they are later. The danger lies not so much 
in the disease itself as in the fact that both 
measles and whooping cough, when they 
occur in little babies, are so often immedi- 
ately followed by pneumonia; and this type 
of pneumonia is one of the most serious ill- 
nesses that we have to contend with in in- 
fancy. 


PHOTO. BY SIDNEY V. WEBB 





The Winter Baby 


By S. JosepHine Baker, M.D. 


Director, Bureau of Child Hygiene, Department of Health, New York City 


When serious coughs, colds and pneu- 
nonia occur by themselves and not as a 
result of contagious disease, they are none 
the less the result of practically the same 
causes that have brought on the measles or 
whooping cough; not the same germ, of 
course, but the same general lack of under- 
standing of the fundamental needs of the 
baby’s life. As far as contagious diseases are 
concerned, there need be little apprehension 
about scarlet fever or diphtheria during the 
first year, for they rarely occur. The reason 
why contagious diseases and diseases of the 
lungs are common during the winter months, 
and particularly during the late wintertime, 
is easily understandable. The truth is that 
none of them are caused by the cold weather. 
They are caused by lack of air and the many 
evils that result from too close confinement 
indoors. In other words, they are bad-air dis- 
eases, and our very efforts to protect babies 
from the cold result only too often in making 
them less resistant and frequently cause the 
particular diseases we are trying to prevent. 
Fresh air and outdoor life are just as 
necessary in winter as they are in summer. 
The baby or child who grows accustomed 
to fresh air and out-of-door life will rarely, 
if ever, have a cold and is almost sure to 
avoid the contagious diseases. 


FreshcAir and Proper Food 


HIS assurance, of course, means that the 

schoolroom as well as the nursery and, 
in fact, all living rooms where children are 
must always have an abundance of pure, 
fresh air. Observation of thousands of chil- 
dren has shown that coughs, colds and con- 
tagious diseases follow what we public health 
workers call ‘“‘the curve of the closed win- 
dow”; that is, during the summer they are 
almost unknown. After the children have 
lived indoors and the windows have been 
closed both at home and in school for a short 
period of time, trouble begins, and if they 
continue to live indoors and the rooms con- 
tinue to be ill ventilated and kept at too 
high a temperature the occurrence of these 
diseases increases. They are not school dis- 
eases any more than they are home diseases, 
but they are closed-window diseases; and in 
the spring, when we begin to open our win- 
dows again and flood our homes and school- 
houses with fresh air, these same diseases 
begin to disappear. 

To start the baby right, we must pay as 
much attention to his proper airing as we do 
to his proper feeding. The nursery must be 
kept properly ventilated and at a tempera- 
ture that does not go above sixty-eight de- 
grees in the daytime and which should be 
kept ten to fifteen degrees below that point 
at night. If the baby is born in winter, and 


the weather is ex- 
tremely cold, it 
probably will be 
wiser not to take 
him outdoors until 
he is three weeks 
old; but from the 
moment he is born 
he should be kept in 
rooms with open 
windows, a_ screen 
being placed around 
the crib so that he 
is protected from 
drafts. If the 
weather is severe, 
with many heavy 
storms and little 
sunshine, it may be 
necessary to post- 
pone his outdoor air- 
ing until he is a little 
older, but the sooner 
he gets the benefit 
of it the better. 
The best time to take him 
out-of-doors in the early 
months of life is between ten 
o’clock in the morning and 
three o’clock in the afternoon. 
He should be dressed lightly, 
but warmly, placed in his car- 
riage and covered with light, 
warm clothing which is loosely 
tucked in. Care must be taken 
to see that his feet are warm, but above all 
things he must not be overburdened with 
too much clothing. The top of the carriage 
should be so adjusted that the sun does not 
shine directly into his eyes. He may be left 
out on a protected porch where the sun is 
shining brightly, or he may be wheeled about. 


Outdoor Baby is Rarely Sick 


N VERY stormy days he may have his 

airing indoors. He should be dressed 
just as though he were going out and placed 
indoors in his carriage. The windows of the 
room should then be opened wide and the 
carriage put where the baby will not be in a 
direct draft. Certainly, if a sleeping porch 
is available all children should use it both 
winter and summer. Dressing and undress- 
ing should take place in the house, of course, 
but with warm woolen sleeping bags and caps 
and plenty of bed clothing, they can sleep 
outdoors practically every night throughout 
the entire year. If such an arrangement as 
this were possible for all children, we could 
practically eliminate all coughs, colds and 
serious contagious diseases to a hitherto un- 
believable minimum. 

After the baby is a year old he should be 
outdoors practically all day. All that is 
necessary is to see that he is properly clothed 
and in stormy weather has on rubbers or 
rubber boots. By “properly clothed” I 
mean just enough clothing and not too 
much. As a general rule, children can wear 
practically the same underclothing and 
dresses or suits in- winter as-they do in sum- 
mer, for nearly all homes are kept at a 
summer temperature and are more often too 
warm than too cold. For this reason I do 
not advise woolen underclothing and think 
it is best to accustom all children to cotton 
undervests from the time they are born. 
The skin needs fresh air almost as much as 
the lungs do. When going outdoors, the 
outer clothing may be just as warm as the 
weather demands. Knitted caps, woolen 
coats and woolen gloves or mittens are nec- 
essary. It must be remembered, however, 
that when children go out-of-doors to play, 
they are usually extremely active and rarely 
feel the cold; in fact, the tendency is for 
them to become overheated. For this reason 
the outdoor clothing should be removed at 
once when they come indoors. At night a 
sleeping bag or combination set of waist and 
drawers with feet attached is advisable. 
For outdoor sleeping, these should be of 
woolen material; for indoors, cotton is better. 

The out-of-doors baby rarely if ever is sick, 
and if illness comes he is in the best possible 
condition to get well quickly. The mother 
of such a strong “‘winter”’ baby meets the 
summer months with confidence. 
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Krom the worlds most-favored garden spots — 

Libby brings you, now, these foods you crave—in all their natural flavor. Try them in these recipes. | 


OW, even in these snow-bound winter days, wherever 
you live, you can have, with all their fresh flavors, 
the foods that summer ripens. 


They really need no fixing 


Libby’s Peaches. Get a whiff of their fragrance when you open the 
can, a sight of the golden halves, their rich syrup all around—you’ll 
peer serve them with no fixing at all. But here’s a fancy way 
© do it. 





9% 
i has gon *s 3 4 Soak 2 tablespoons of gelatine in cold water for 5 minutes. Bring 
For L bby gone to the world Ss garden spots thy 5 to a boil the juice from a can of Libby’s Peaches with enough 
—to fertile valley orchards on the Pacific Coast califo™ water to make 214 cups. Dissolve gelatine in this. Add sugar and 
: A Hyp FR che the juice of 1 lemon. Tint green with vegetable coloring, then chill. 
where the finest peaches ripen slowly in the sun— : pae””——s~Piile this jelly around the edge of a plate, put halves of Libby’s 
































, ; Peaches in the center and t ith whi 
to islands of the Sacramento River where grows ee nee Ce 


asparagus noted for its plump and tender stalks. There, close at 
hand, are Libby kitchens where these foods are packed for you, 
packed when the sun has brought them to perfection. 


And then in Hawaii, where acres and acres of undulating hillsides 
are green with the spears of an especially delicate variety of pine- 
apple! There again is a Libby kitchen to pack the choicest of the 
fruit, to seal in for you its elusive, full-ripened sweetness. 


Then right here in Illinois is still another Libby kitchen where 
tid-bits from all over the world are cooked into dainties of surpassing 
flavor. 


Plum pudding, for instance. For it, Libby has gathered currants 
ripened in Greece, plump raisins from California vineyards and a 
secret blend of fragrant spices from the Indies. These, with the . 
freshest of butter and eggs, with snowy white flakes of suet and 
pure cane sugar, are simmered together according to a famous old 8 


recipe to make the best Plum Pudding you ever tasted. Sait eiinitennnent natn teens 





my : > ae ~4 < > : The minute you see the plump, cream-white stalks of ' 
For the holidays especially—when you want the best of everything Saas denemame ds wane so a deer ee 
take advantage of the way Libby has gone to the world’s them, you'll know why Libby placed a kitchen where this 


rticular kind i 
garden spots to bring summer to your winter kitchen. ac a TR Sea 


Heat Libby’s Asparagus. For a sauce, cream the yolks 

of three hard-cooked eggs with % cup butter. Season 

Libby, MfNeill & Libby, 112 Welfare Bldg., Chicago with % teaspoon salt, paprika and 2 teaspoons lemon 
Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, of Canada, Ltd. juice. Garnish with pimiento 

Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


: iii “Que ous 
Like being in Hawaii Se Te ae \ Cal) an i 
Libby’s Pineapple. Notice how carefully all the core and peel te & eee is A ¢ Nar 
agus 


have been removed, how perfect are the slices—and how tender. 
Enjoy the real Hawaiian Pineapple flavor in this Ambrosia Salad 
—Libby’s Pineapple, lettuce and sweet dressing, with maraschino 
cherries. 
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° For the dressing—boil 4% cup sugar with \% cup water to a thin 
syrup, then press in 10 marshmallows. Pour over slowly the 
, beaten white of one egg. Beat till well mixed, then cool 
Hawa” 18 
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It’s chock full of good things 


Plum Pudding that will get the full approval 
of your little “Jack Horners” —and all the 
rest of the family. Libby’s Plum Pudding! 


Here’s an especially good sauce for it. 


Mix together 24 cup sugar, 1 egg, 2 table- 
spoons butter, 1 tablespoon flour and 2 


tablespoons cold water. Add 1 cup of f y 
scalded milk and cook in double boiler until Ai) y— 
slightly thickened. Flavor with vanilla ; 


Plum Pudding 











This name identifies 
the finest foods 


at your grocer’ 
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ANY moons had come and gone 
since Dusty Star and Kiopo dis- 
appeared into the west when, 


one evening in late summer, an Indian 
came riding into camp. He had ridden 
fast and far, and his pony was exhausted. 
He brought disquieting news. The Yel- 
low Dogs, their deadly enemies, were 
gathering in the north. The Sarcees, 
allies of the Yellow Dogs, were alsoon the warpath. Hastily 
the old chief, Spotted Eagle, summoned a gathering of the 
braves. But first he sent an urgent message to Lone Chief. 
And Lone Chief, already knowing of the threatening danger, 
came. But though he came, he sat in silence and let other 
people talk. Not till everyone else had spoken did Lone 
Chief open his mouth. 

“You will never be able to defeat the Yellow Dogs with- 
out the strong medicine,” he said. ‘‘The strong medicine 
departed from you when you 
drove Dusty Star’s wolf into 
the west. Dusty Star and his 
wolf ‘are a powerful medicine. 
You have none left to you which 
is as strong as theirs. Unless they 
bring it back to you, you will 
lose your scalps to the Yellow 
Dogs.”’ 

After Lone Chief had ceased 
speaking great astonishment 
filled his audience. But when 
Spotted Eagle and the rest of 
the company had most solemnly 
asked him on behalf of the whole 
tribe to find Dusty Star and beg 
him to come back, Lone Chief 
shook his head, and swept his 
hand significantly towards the 
west. 

‘“‘Out there,” he said, ‘‘is the 
land of the buffalo; and beyond 
the land of the buffalo is the 
land of the timber wolves and 
the country of the caribou. 
Dusty Star might have stayed 
with the buffalo, but the wolf 
would seek his own kindred; 
and the wolf kindred make long 
journeys on the trails of the 
caribou. How do I know that 
they have not taken a trail— 
Dusty Star and the wolf? And 
the journeying caribou have a 
thousand trails to the great 
lake of the sunset where all 
trails have an end.” 

Yet, though Lone Chief spoke 
so discouragingly, he knew in his 
heart that the chief would still 
believe him capable of finding 
Dusty Star. And so, when 
Spotted Eagle again urged him 
to go out into the west to re- 
cover the lost medicine, Lone 
Chief shook his head despond- 
ingly, but nevertheless promised 
to go. 





HE next morning, veryearly, 

anxiously watching eyes saw 
the famous. medicine man issue 
from his tepee and travel steadily 
westward till the enormous dis- 
tances of the prairie swallowed 
him up. 

Day after day he traveled 
west, deeper and deeper into 
the heart of the old buffalo land. 
But Lone Chief knew that Dusty 
Star would not be there, that it 
was only in the _ timber-wolf 
country that he would have a 
chance to come upon him. Nor 
did he go wandering into the 
foothills all by chance; he hada 
way of doing things quite his 
own, which was this: To listen 
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for the news that is always passing through the wilderness, 
though it is never printed, nor do they shout it from the 
tops of the trees. For if anything strange or dangefous has 
lately gone along the trails, word of it goes abroad, and the 
wild creatures flash the message to each other without a 
sound. For a long time Lone Chief did not get any news. 
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Then one day, towards sunset, he caught a thin strand of a 
message as it drifted through the trees. Thin though it 
was, Lone Chief read it. It told him that something had 
happened lately—for all he knew, might be still happening — 
along the secret trails. 

For a long time after receiving the message Lone Chief 
stood perfectly still. His eyes and his ears were not the 
only parts of him working; he used his nose, too, like the 
animals, in case the thing might have spilled a little of itself 
into the wind. Yet though he looked and listened and 
smelled, he got no certain information as to what the thing 
was. He was now less than half a day’s journey from Car- 
boona, and might reasonably be supposed to be within hail 
of some of its folk; but darkness closed down before he 
could get sight or wind of them and, because it was night, he 
lay down sensibly and went to sleep. 

He was awake early in the morning; and for a time he lay 
flat on his back, gazing up into the old darkness of the trees 
where the twilight was begin- 
ning. That was his way of 
learning the things that come to 
you if you do not walk about. 
And as he lay it came to him 
clearer and clearer that he was 
near the end of his journey. 
And out of sight, with faint 
rustlings and fine footfalls, the 
hunting beasts came back along 
the trails. Yet Lone Chief never 
moved. As he lay there wrapped 
in his elk-skin robe he might 
have been a log. And no eyes 
saw him, and only one nose 
smelt him, and that belonged to 
Baltook, the silver fox. 


ALTOOK’S acquaintance 
with Dusty Star had taught 
him the human smell. It had 
also taught him another thing: 
That things which smell like 
that are not necessarily enemies, 
and may possibly be friends. So 
instead of turning tail immedi- 
ately Baltook drew cautiously 
nearer, so that his eyes might 
complete the information which 
had been given to him by his 
nose. Nearer and nearer he 
came, setting each paw deli- 
cately down on the fir needles, 
so that not a whisper of sound 
gave warning of his ‘approach. 
As for seeing him, one would 
have needed sharp eyes for that, 
as the black robe with the 
frosted surface made itself part 
of the darkness of the trees. 
And yet for all Baltook’s cun- 
ning and delicate treading, Lone 
Chief knew that something was 
stealthily drawing near. In spite 
of that he made no movement. 
Was not his hunting knife at his 
belt, and his bow and arrows 
within reach of his arm? And 
was he not prepared for what- 
ever might happen? So he 
simply evel the law of the 
forest: Lie still! 


HEN the silver-powdered 

robe was within a dozen 
feet of him Lone Chief slowly 
turned his head. The movement 
was so quiet that Baltook was 
not startled. Only with eyes, 
ears and nose he drank in every- 
thing that was to be known of 
Lone Chief by that method. 
And Lone Chief looked straight 
into the shining eyes of the fox. 
And though he asked no ques- 
tions and got no answers in the 
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The friends who greet you in your own drawing-room receive an impression of you that you will never know 


All around you 
people are judging you silently 


b gran CANNOT escape it—that frank, 
unspoken comment that is born in the 
mind of every person you meet. 


The friends who greet you in your own 
drawing-room—the strangers who pass you 
in the street—each one of them is storing up 
impressions of you that you will never know. 


Don’t let little evidences of neglect— 
carelessness about your appearance—create 
an unfavorable impression. 


Keep your skin clear, smooth, flawless! Nothing 
has more influence on your appearance than the 
condition of your skin. It should be above criti- 
cism, always. ; 

If you have an unattractive complexion—a 
skin that is dull and sallow, or marred by ugly 
little blemishes—begin now to overcome this 
condition. Any girl can have a smooth, clear 
complexion. For each day your skin is changing 
—old skin dies and new takes its place. By the 
right treatment you can make this new skin 
what you will. 


Read the two treatments given on this page. 
One of them tells how you can correct an oily 
skin and give it the smooth, velvety texture it 
should have. The other tells you what to do for 
a pale, sallow skin—how to rouse it to color and 
life. These are only two of the special Woodbury 
treatments used by fastidious women everywhere 
for improving the condition of their skin. 


These and other complete treatments for each 


type of skin and its needs are given in the booklet « 


of famous skin treatments that is wrapped around 
every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s today and begin 
tonight the treatrnent suited to your skin. 


The same qualities that give Woodbury’s its 
beneficial effect in overcoming common skin 
troubles make it ideal for general use. A 25 cent 
cake lasts a month or six weeks for general toilet 
use, including any of the ui Woodbury 


treatments. 


A complete miniature set of the 
Woodbury skin preparations 


For 25 cents we will send you a complete miniature set 
of the Woodbury skin preparations, containing : 


A trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

A sample tube of the new Woodbury’s Facial Cream. 

A sample tube of Woodbury’s Cold Cream. 

A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder. 

Together with the treatment booklet, “A Skin You Love 

to Touch.” 

Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 112 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. If you live in Canada address 
The 4ndrew Jergens Co., Limited, 112 Sherbrooke St., Perth, 
Ontario. English Agents: H.C. Ouelch & Co., 4 Ludgate 
Square, London, E. C. 4. 





Use this treatment for a skin 
that is too oily 


With warm water work up a heavy lather 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap in your hands. 
Apply it to your face and rub it into the 
pores thoroughly —always with an upward 
and outward motion. Rinse with warm 
water, then with cold. If possible, rub 
your face for thirty seconds with a piece 
of ice. Use this treatment regularly each 
night before retiring, and within a week or 
ten days you will notice a marked improve- 
ment in your skin. 


A pale, sallow skin should be given 


this special treatment 


Just before retiring, fill your basin full of 
hot water —almost boiling hot. Bend over 
55 of the basin and cover your head with 
a heavy bath towel, so that no steam can 
escape. Steam your face for thirty seconds. 
Now lather a hot cloth with Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. With this wash your face 
thoroughly, rubbing the lather well into 
the skin with an upward and outward 
motion. Then rinse the skin well, first 
with warm water, then with cold, and 
finish by rubbing it for thirty seconds with 


a piece of ice. 


Copyright, 1922, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 
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Let Christmas Brighten 


“©The “Heart of the “Home 


It is at Christmas time the heart turns toward home. 
Then, more than at any other season, our “ain folk’? seem 
closer, the world seems to center there. 


Because of this, the custom of “making a gift to the home” 
seems so delightful. It is peculiarly fitting that when Christ- 
mas comes, there should come also a new note of loveliness, an 
added touch of warmth and friendliness, that will not end with 
Christmas day, but spread its color over all the after years. 


Because the living room is so truly the heart of the home, 
Berkey & Gay are offering at this time occasional pieces which 
will find their own loved niche wherever they may come. 


The pieces pictured are typical of the broad selection your 
Berkey & Gay retailer will show you. The reading table of 
walnut is in the beautiful Span-Umbrian motif; the lamp, an 
interesting treatment of Chinese cloisonne on wood. The great 
easy chair belongs to the new Resthaven series. In these modern 
re-creations of fine old styles, uniting down-cushioned comfort 
with distinctive beauty and superb workmanship, the art of the 
upholsterer finds its highest and most permanent expression. 


To enjoy furnishings of Berkey & Gay quality, you need 
pay no more than for those of unknown worth. Of this, the 
examples featured give abundant proof. 


Our brochures, illustrating and describ- 
ing these Gift Pieces and other 
Berkey 8 Gay Furniture, together with 
name of nearest dealer, sent on request 


Berkey & Gay FurRNITURE CoMPpANY 
440 Monroe Avenue Grand Rapids, Michigan 
New York Wholesale Showroom: 115 West 40th Street 


This shopmark is inset in every 


: the customer’s protection when 
Berkey & Gay production. It is 


buying and his pride ever after 
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Dusty Star 


(Continued from Page 44) 


ordinary sense, he learned something that 
told him what he most wanted to know. 
And when at last Baltook, having gratified 
his curiosity, turned on his tracks and disap- 
peared softly through the trees Lone Chief 
noted the way he went, and followed in the 
same direction. 

Two days after Goshmeelee’s strange 
warning Dusty Star had gone down to the 
spring to drink. As he raised his head he 
caught a glimpse of the tall figure coming 
through the trees; his heart gave a jump, 
lest it should be one of the dreaded Yellow 
Dogs; but when, almost directly afterwards, 
he recognized the famous medicine man he 
went boldly forward to meet him. 

They looked at each other silently for a 
little, and then in a very few words Lone 
Chief explained why he had come. 

When he had finished Dusty Star shook 
his head. ‘‘I cannot come,” he said. “And 
if I did, what could I do? Besides, I would 
not come without Kiopo. And they wished 
to kill Kiopo. That is why we left my peo- 
ple—so that Kiopo should not die.” 

“But that is many moons ago,” Lone 
Chief said. ‘‘They do not want to kill Kiopo 
now. I have told them that he is the medi- 
cine wolf and that those who would destroy 
him are the enemies of the tribe.” 


“FTSHEY hated us,” Dusty Star replied 
quickly. ‘They would hate us still, only 
that you have told them we can be of use!” 
As he spoke his eyes shone. It was not a 
good shining. He, too, had learned to hate. 
In vain Lone Chief explained, argued, 
protested. Dusty Star stood his ground. 
In spite of all the medicine man could say, 
he refused absolutely to come. 

Lone Chief stayed all day. At nightfall he 
made his camp beside Dusty Star’s. At 
dawn he was still there, ready with an In- 
dian’s doggedness to begin the argument all 
over again. 

But in the morning something happened: 
Kiopo came back. He had been out hunting 
and as soon as he set his eyes on Lone Chief 
he showed his teeth in a threatening snarl. 
In him Kiopo saw an enemy. If Dusty 
Star had not held him back he would have 
flown at him. 

The wolf’s return seemed to make the boy 
all the firmer in his refusal. Lone Chief 
was relieved when at length he turned from 
the camp and found himself out of sight of 
it once more among the endless ranks of the 
trees. 

The maple leaves were yellowing in the 
fall. Up the slopes of the northern buttes 
the sumac flared like a shout of flame. Over 
a thousand leagues of prairie the days carried 
the warmth and stillness of that mysterious 
season called the Indian summer. 

The camp of Dusty Star’s people was 
feverishly astir. Scouts coming from the 
northeast brought disquieting tidings. There 
was a great movement among the Yellow 
Dogs. Scattered bands were coming in 
daily to join the main body. It could mean 
only one thing—the gathering for the final 
attack. And still Lone Chief did not come 
back. Day after day scouts watched from 
the summit of Lookout Bluff, scanning the 
western prairie eagerly for signs of the re- 
turning medicine man. Day after day they 
returned with heavy faces to the anxiously 
waiting tribe. 


ND as the days passed the rumors grew 
more black. The Sarcees, a powerful 
tribe, allies of the Yellow Dogs, were in 
movement now. If they joined forces with 
the Yellow Dogs the strength of the enemy 
would be overwhelming. 

Things were in this state when, one morn- 
ing early, a scout came into camp. He 
brought alarming tidings. He had rashly 
crossed the border of the Yellow Dog coun- 
try and had been seen and chased. Fortu- 
nately his pony was a very swift one, and he 
had reached the Wide Water River in time 
to swim across and so escape. All day he had 
lain hidden in the willow thickets of the 
southern bank, and had dared to leave them 
only after dark. He said that his pursuers 
were in advance of a large body of Indians 
who were camped to the northwest of the 
Sokomix hills. 


Instantly Spotted Eagle ordered a strong 
war party to start off in order to meet the 
advance guard of the enemy and, if possible, 
drive them back. Dusty Star’s father, 
Running Wolf, as one of the leading braves, 
was a member of the party. 

At sundown a solitary Indian came gallop- 
ing into camp. He was the bearer of terrible 
news. The war party had encountered the 
enemy and had given battle shortly after 
noon; but, owing to the fact that the Yellow 
Dogs greatly outnumbered them, they had 
been defeated and put to flight. But he did 
not know whether the enemy would continue 
their advance immediately or not. It was 
best to be prepared for the worst. 

During the evening the remainder of the 
defeated war party returned. Fully a third 
of its members were missing. Among the 
missing was Running Wolf. 


ND with the dawn came a sudden ray of 
hope. From Lookout Bluff a scout came 
galloping into camp. Far to the southwest 
several Indians had been sighted. It was al- 
most certain that Lone Chief,was one of them. 
The news ran through the camp like wild- 
fire. But was Dusty Star coming too? Or, 
if not of the party, would it be found that he 
was following with the wolf? The excite- 
ment and suspense were tremendous. People 
crowded to the western side of the camp, 
some even going out towards Lookout Bluff 
in order to be the earliest to receive the fate- 
ful news. 

They had not long to wait. Soon the little 
party was seen rounding the southern slope 
of the hill. And Lone Chief was indeed one 
of the party. He had fallen in with them on 
his homeward route, a day’s journey from 
the camp. But he came without either 
Dusty Star or the wolf. And when at last 
he had arrived and in a few short words had 
announced the failure of his mission a feeling 
of gloom that was almost despair spread 
over the whole tribe. 

After that things went from bad to worse. 
And although the day went by without any 
fresh signs of the enemy’s approach, the 
camp was filled with disquieting rumors and 
gave itself up more and more to the despon- 
dency of fear. Another night of suspense 
passed, and still there were no signs. 

Then, just as hope began to be general, it 
was dashed to the ground by the news that 
the enemy was again in motion and was 
moving rapidly south in force. Spotted 
Eagle and Lone Chief at once summoned all 
the chiefs and gave them the command of 
strong parties which should post themselves 
on the outskirts of the camp, in order to 
show the enemy that they were fully pre- 
pared to do battle without waiting for the 
attack upon the camp itself. 

XVI ‘ 

A Lone Chief had left Dusty Star 

in order to carry his refusal back to the 
tribe the boy was not happy in his mind. 
Wherever he went, whatever he did, the 
vague unhappiness went with him. In vain 
he went and sat on his favorite lookout 
places above the runways and secretly ob- 


served the coming and going of stealthy 


feet. And the growing unhappiness of the 
boy was shared by the wolf, who now ceased 
to make long expeditions and did his hunting 
nearer camp. 

When once Dusty Star had convinced him- 
self that he had done wrong in refusing to 
help his people he did not waste any time. 
He would go back. He would follow Lone 
Chief along the vast distances that lay out 
there to the east. But he would not go 
alone. Where he went Kiopo should go too. 
They would carry the medicine between 
them that should bring deliverance to his 
tribe. So Dusty Star started swiftly through 
the forest, not doubting that although Kiopo 
was out of sight he was within earshot in 
case of need and that the great pads of his 
feet carried him softly along the trail. When 
the last glimmer of twilight departed Dusty 
Star camped for the night. And as he settled 
down he felt rather than saw the big wolf 
shape that stole softly into camp and lay 
down within reach of his arm. 


(Continued on Page 49) 
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Fourteen New Buick 
Models 


Fours—2 Pass. Roadster, $865; 5 
Pass. Touring, $885 ; 3 Pass. Coupé, 
$1175; 5 Pass. Sedan, $1395; 5 
Pass. Touring Sedan, $1325. Sizes 
—2 Pass. Roadster, $1175; 5 Pass. 
Touring, $1195; 5 Pass. Touring 
Sedan, $1935 ; 5 Pass. Sedan, $1985 ; 
4 Pass. Coupé, $1895; 7 Pass. 
Touring, $1435; 7 Pass. Sedan, 
$2195 ; Sport Roadster, $1625 ; Sport 
Touring, $1675. Prices f. o. b. 
Buick Factories. Government Tax 


to be Added. 


A Sedan For The Family 


Buick Six-Cylinder Five-Passenger—*1985 


Beautiful to look upon, the Buick five-passenger six-cylinder sedan is 
equally comfortable to ride in and to drive. Broad doors open to both 
compartments of the Fisher-built body with its wide and deeply up- 
holstered seats and luxurious interior trimmings. 


In the driving compartment, every convenience has been carefully 
provided for. The steering column is set at an easy angle, the gear shift 
lever is long and fits the hand, and on the instrument board are distinc- 
tive glass-covered dials and switches to tell the complete story of the 
car’s operation at a glance, and to control all its functioning without 
moving from the wheel. 


Beneath is the dependable Buick chassis, powered by the famous Buick 
valve-in-head engine and providing the quiet, flexible and enduring 
performance that is traditional with all Buick motor cars. 


The Buick six-cylinder five-passenger sedan is truly the ideal closed car 
for every kind of family motoring. 


ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, F.uIintT, MICHIGAN 


Division of Genera! Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities— Dealers Everywhere 
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The “ring” around the bathtub 
disappears at the first touch of 
P and G— it is so easy to clean por- 
celain and enamel with P and G 
that no excuse need be accepted 
for less than daily perfection in 
the bathroom. 


Children’s hands and men’s dark 
clothes soil table-cloth edges—this 
is where wear first shows if cloth 
has to be rubbed clean. P and G 
removes this “edge-soil” without 
rubbing—saves linen, and keeps 
it gleaming white. 


BEA SOA ESE TO RR RO HEB IS 


papers: 








If little Molly should be in an accident, 


what would the neighbors think of those “clean” underclothes? 


Molly’s underclothes are supposedly clean—but _ sults, obtained without destructive hard rubbing. 


actually they are gray and untidy. 
— wr y P and G is different from strong soaps— 


; ‘ 
That is not necessarily the /aundress’s fault. be-all: on. ee it nat ob. the fbeic oc 
The blame may rest with the soap! colors. 


If the dirt is not thoroughly washed out with a P and G is different from ordinary “mild” 
good soap, it spreads through the whole fabric soaps— 
that is what makes white clothes gray. It loosens all the dirt and rinses out com- 


It may be unsafe to let the laundress choose pletely, putting less of a burden on boiling. 


the soap. Her reasons for choosing may be P and G The White Naphtha Soap is the 
quite different from yours. largest selling laundry and household soap in 


Pe ; America today because its unique combination of 
One thing is certain, however—-she will be glad Y q 


to use P and G The White Naphtha Soap because 
its quick cleaning saves her time and energy. 
And you will be pleased with its snow white re- PROCTER & GAMBLE 


cleansing properties has replaced less safe and 





less effective soaps. 


Not merely a naphtha soap; 
Not merely a white laundry soap; 
But the best features of both combined. 


NAPHT |+/ VHITE 
A 
SOAP | [soap 


’ Speed + Safety 


Copyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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Dusty Star 


(Continued from Page 46) 


Dusty Star slept soundly, and the morn- 
ing song of little Kilooleet, the white- 
throated sparrow, was already trickling 
through the maple leaves when the travelers 
started again upon their way. 

Between the forest and the prairies lay a 
tract of broken country full of ravines and 
rocky hills, a barren, treeless region, where 
the watercourses dried up in the summer or 
shrank to muddy pools. Nowand 


then a wolf would wander Pry 


across its barren buttes, 
scenting the hungry air; 
but during the greater 
part of the year the 
larger animals gave 
it a wide berth; In- 
dians avoided it 
also. They called 
it the Bad Lands. 
Dusty Star and Kiopo reached this 
haunted region just at sundown. The great 
bare buttes stood up red in the sunset 
light. The deep siillness was unbroken by 
the slightest sound. As far as the eye could 
reach there was not a sign of a living thing. 
After Dusty Star had finished his supper 
he lay down in the place he had chosen and 
dropped instantly to sleep. He seemed to 
have been asleep a long time when he woke 
suddenly to find Kiopo standing over him 
in the moonlight. The wolf was plainly 
uneasy. 


USTY STAR sat up and looked about 

him. In the intense clearness of the 
cloudless night every object was distinctly 
visible. The buttes stood out in huge silver 
masses, washed by the light of the moon. 
Then, as he listened, he heard a long wolf 
howl rise and fall in the distance. It had 
scarcely died away when it was followed by 
another, and then another. Then a whole 
chorus of howls filled the night with a loud 
and desolate clamor. At once he knew what 
he was listening to. It was the singing of 
the wolves. 

He listened for some time, shivering a 
little in spite of himself. Kiopo’s uneasiness 
had communicated itself to him also. He 
could not explain it. He felt as if he were 
inside Kiopo’s mind; rather, that they shared 
one mind, and that the soul of the wolf world 
was calling to it. 

With one accord they set off in the direc- 
tion of the cries. 

They came at last to the foot of a big 
butte, which Kiopo immediately began to 
ascend. The moonlit air was filled with a 
chorus of high-pitched, vibrating sounds. 
As they climbed Dusty Star noticed that 
they did not mount alone. He counted no 
fewer than four other wolves, besides Kiopo, 
moving swiftly up the hill. If Kiopo saw 
them he paid no attention. 

At the top of the hill they came upon a 
wide, open space, crowded with wolves. They 
formed a wide, irregular circle, in the center of 
which sat a large’ wolf by himself. The re- 
markable thing about him was not his size 
but his color, which was pure white. With 
the moonlight full upon him it almost seemed 
as if his coat itself gave out light. 


S SOON as Dusty Star and Kiopo joined 
the circle the howling suddenly ceased. 
The wolves were uneasy. It was plain that 
they regarded the newcomers with suspicion, 
if not withenmity. Kiopo would have passed 
muster, but his companion was certainly 
anything but a wolf. One or two of the 
nearer wolves raised their hackles and 
growled. The rest maintained a grim silence. 
And the silence was not reassuring, 

Dusty Star watched Kiopo anxiously. 
Whatever Kiopo did within the next few mo- 
ments would decide their fate. The silence 
grew terrible in its stillness. After their first 
restless movements the wolves were motion- 
less, waiting for the sign. 

It was then that Kiopo acted on the sudden 
impulse of an instinct that told him what to 
do. Very slowly and deliberately he made 
his way through the ring of wolves towards 
the place where the White Wolf sat. 

With his own eyes shining and every hair 
on his body bristling, so as to make him seem 
even larger than he was, Kiopo advanced 
steadily towards the leader. The White Wolf 


rose from his haunches, growling low. He, 
too, bristled, as if in resentment at the intru- 
sion. With a common impulse the pack 
edged nearer, waiting expectantly for the 
coming fight. 

Dusty Star meanwhile remained where he 
was on the outer circle of the ring, motionless 
as a stone, for he had received a sign from 
Kiopo warning him to stay behind. 

Fear clutched at his heart and 


+e made his pulse throb, but it 






was not fear for himself. 
The dread was for Kiopo, 
lest he should do some- 
thing rash. In single 
combat he was not 
afraid of the result, 
even with the White 
Wolf for an adver- 
sary. But with the 
pack in its present temper Dusty Star knew 
that a single fight would not long be possible. 
With the fine sense that felt the wolfish 
mind about him he knew that at the first 
smell of blood all control would vanish, and 
that, even though Kiopo was the most mag- 
nificent fighter in the world, his fate would 
be sealed. 


ARDLY daring to breathe, he watched the 

two wolves draw closer in the center of 

the ring. Now they were within a few feet of 

each other. He prepared himself for the sud- 

den leap, the lightning slash, the jagged rip, 

the maneuvering for the deadly hamstringing 
which meant the beginning of the end. 

It was one of those great moments in which 
anything might happen and when the merest 
accident might decide. Dusty Star was fully 
aware that the lives of Kiopo and himself 
hung trembling in the balance. 

Bristling with excitement, the wolves drew 
nearer in. And still, rigid and motionless, 
Kiopo and the White Wolf faced each other 
with defiance in their eyes. 

Suddenly there was a sound, half howl, 
half cry, and in the tense moment something 
seemed: to snap. Partly running, partly 
leaping, with his body crouched Dusty Star, 
as he gave tongue, flung himself into the 
center of the ring. The White Wolf bared his 
teeth and snarled, with his eyes upon him. 
Kiopo also started in astonishment. Was the 
Little Brother gone mad? 

If what followed was madness it was the 
most amazing madness the wolves had ever 
seen. Leaping, bending, running, turning 
his body in every direction, Dusty Star 
danced a wolf dance the like of which the 
Bad Lands had never known. What myste- 
rious impulse at the very last moment and in 
the nick of time had suddenly come upon him 
and taught him what to do he could have 
told no more than the wild creatures them- 
selves. And as he danced he barked short 
wolf notes that stabbed the air like knives. 

They watched him. He wanted them to 
watch. They had never seen a human being 
dance the wolf dance before; nor were they 
likely to again. It was the wolf dance, and 
yet it was not the wolf dance. It was some- 
thing more. What the something more was 
Dusty Star himself could not have explained. 
But he knew that the power that was se- 
cretly hidden within him was coming out. It 
was that strange thing which had been with 
him as a child, and which during the long 
days and nights in the Carboona had grown 
stronger moon by moon. 


HE wolves watched him as if spellbound. 

Then one on the outside of the circle 
threw back his head and howled. Another 
answered him from the opposite side. A third 
took up the call. Soon the whole pack was 
giving tongue; and one of the big wolf 
choruses went thundering out for leagues 
along the hollow land. 

But to give tongue was not enough. The 
mysterious restlessness that had stirred the 
wolf kindred since the beginning of the world 
came upon them now with an irresistible 
force. First one and then another began to 
run about barking. The movement spread. 
It was not long before the entire pack was in 
violent motion, running and leaping in con- 
tinuous circles, narrower and wider as the 
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Fig Pudding 


Heinz Fig Pudding is a treat. An 
unusually good treat. Measures 
right up to holiday dinners. It is 
good to eat—and as good for the 
It is 
light and wholesome. It is easy to 


children as for grown-ups. 


digest. Serve it often. Serve it with 
the especially recommended sauce, 
recipe for which is on every can. 


HEINZ HEINZ 
Plum Pudding Mince Meat 


Mince Pie—the great American 
dessert! Everybody likes it—if the 
mince meat is good. Heinz Mince 
Meat is good. Choice fresh ingre- 
dients delicious!y blended and sea- 
soned in Heinz spotless kitchens. 


Heinz Plum Pudding just natu- 
rally ‘“fits in’’ after a good din- 
ner. It hits the spot as a choice 
refreshment. A delicious dessert, 
made by Heinz according to the 
finest old English traditions. 


ALL HEINZ GOODS SOLD IN CANADA ARE PACKED IN CANADA 
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Tr you prefer one of the 
Armstrong designs illus- 
trated here to the plain 
green linoleum shown in 
the picture, order by 
number from any good 
linoleum merchant. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs 


You can also buy rugs of Armstrong’s Lin- 
oleum, suitable for kitchen, dining-room, or 
bedroom, and fully guaranteed to give satis- 
factory service. Send for free booklet, ‘‘Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum Rugs,” showing colorplates 
of pleasing and artistic designs. 
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Note how pleasingly 
the restful green of the 
linoleum floor combines 
with the bright and 
cheerful furnishings. 





Linoleum Floors in America, loo 


Is Europe, linoleum has for years 
been widely used as a permanent 
floor for all the rooms of handsome 
and costly homes. Its comfort and 
durability have been appreciated, its 
decorative values studied and de- 
veloped. 


In America, interior decorators have 
found that they can blend well-chosen 
floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum into 
the color schemes of rooms or suites. 
See, for instance, in the attractive 
living-room and dining-room on this 
page, how the floor of Armstrong’s 
Green Linoleum sets off the reds and 
browns of the decorations and fur- 
nishings. 


Rugs are laid on floors of modern 
linoleum, as on any permanent floor. 
And such floors never require refin- 
ishing—occasional waxing and polish- 
ing keep them looking like new. 


Go into any good store and see the 
rich plain colors, the beautiful two- 
tone Jaspé effects, the pleasing inlaid 
and printed designs in which Arm- 


strong’s Linoleum is to be had. Ask 
for estimates of the cost of these mod- 
ern floors put down in your home. 
You will be surprised to find how 
inexpensively you can replace worn 
wooden floors, or floor a new house 
throughout. 


A good way to install your linoleum 
floor is to cement it down over a layer 
of deadening felt. A floor laid in this 
way remains as smooth and tight as 
the day it was put down. 


Write to our Bureau of Interior 
Decoration for suggestions as to proper 
patterns and colors for use in any 
scheme of home decoration. No 
charge. 


All Armstrong’s Linoleum is guar- 
anteed to give satisfaction. 


‘*The Art of Home Furnishing 
and Decoration’’ 
(Second Edition) 
By Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the New 
York School of Fine and Applied Art. Sent, 
with de luxe colorplates of fine home interiors, 
on receipt of twenty cents. 


Armstronc Cork Company, LinoLtEum Division 
954 Mary Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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Dusty Star 


(Continued from Page 49) 


impulse came. It was like a storm of wolf 
bodies, the center of which was Kiopo and the 
White Wolf. 

All this time neither Kiopo nor the White 
Wolf had moved. But upon them also the 
mysterious power grew. All at once, as if by 
a swift agreement, they sprang into the air 
and joined Dusty Star in his dance. And 
now, as if a barrier had been suddenly with- 
drawn, like surging waters breaking over a 
dam, the wolves poured from all sides into 
the ring. There was no thought now of at- 
tacking either Dusty Star or his wolf. The 
boy’s sudden action had certainly saved their 
lives; for the wolves had recognized in him a 
mysterious power which, unfamiliar as it 
was, claimed kinship with the pack. 


| iy ANY human eyes had been watching 
from a neighboring butte they would have 
seen an unaccountable sight. In the haunted 
stillness of the Bad Lands, beneath the white 
glare of an enormous prairie moon, the 
wolves danced a stormy movement about 
the young Indian brother who made medi- 
cine with his feet. Circling about him, leaping 
over him, chasing each other in bewildering 
circles, snarling, snapping, barking, howling, 
the united packs swept round the plateau in 
a roaring, rushing storm. 

In that tumultuous sea of wolf bodies 
Dusty Star was engulfed. He scarcely knew 
what was happening. He had been in a 
dream before. Now he was swept far out of 
himself into an even wilder dream—into 
places where the moon herself danced the 
wolf dance and the stars yelped at her heels. 

How long the dance continued he did not 
know. He saw the writhing wolf forms on 
every hand. He was dimly conscious that 
Kiopo was continually at his side. What he 
knew was that now at last he had entered 
the great mystery; he was making the medi- 
cine of the wolves. 

And so, in the white moon glare, among the 
lonely buttes, the fierce wild creatures gave 
their leaping bodies to the dance that 
had been seen by no man since 
the beginning of the world. 


XVII 


OW the dance came to 

anend Dusty Star never 
remembered. All he could 
recollect was that he found 
himself lying on the flat of 
his back, with Kiopo stand- 
ing over him licking his 
face and hands with his 
large tongue. His wan- 
dering senses came back 
to him, andhe sat up. All 








around, the wolves sat or ¥ : 
lay with their tongues ; ot 
hanging out, panting after ae 


their exertions. In the cen- a! 
ter the great White Wolf 5 ae 
sat as before, as if he had 
never moved. And the moon 
was there, and the stars, 
which also seemed to be panting. 

After that Dusty Star did the only 
wise thing to do in his state of exhaus- 
tion. He gave himself up to the stillness and 
let himself fall asleep. When he awoke the 
moon had set and dawn had risen over the 
buttes. Kiopo lay facing him with his head 
between his paws, watching till he should 
wake. Dusty Star looked for the pack. Not 
a single wolf was in sight. They had melted 
away into the barren gullies of the Bad Lands 
as if they had been a dream. 

When the sun had lifted himself above the 
horizon the travelers had already reached 
the last buttes of the Bad Lands and saw 
the prairies stretching at their feet. As 
Dusty Star’s eyes traveled over the enor- 
mous expanse a sense of trouble came to 
him. Out there, concealed in the vast dis- 
tances that hid it like a buffalo robe, lay the 
home of his people. And he was going to 
return to them. But what would happen 
then? He belonged to Kiopo now, as Kiopo 
to him. He had danced himself into the 
wolf world with the medicine of his feet. His 
body might remain Indian; but the wolf 
dance was in his veins; his moccasins had 
touched the wolf trail; his mind was half 
a wolf’s. 








That night, just before sundown, a great 
idea flashed upon Dusty Star: Kiopo must 
find the White Wolf and bring the packs 
to camp. When they were all assembled 
Dusty Star would tell his mind to the White 
Wolf, and he, in his turn, would communi- 
cate it to the packs. He made the message 
clear to Kiopo, and the wolf immediately 
departed. 


& THE twilight fell Dusty Star became 
aware that here and there it seemed to 
thicken into a wolf shape, till at last it 
darkened into a pack. When the pack 
finally closed in upon the camp he knew 
that he was imprisoned by a wolf ring that 
shut out the world. And when the last wolf 
had taken its place Dusty Star found that 
the White Wolf, with Kiopo, was by his side. 

With the pack about him Dusty Star sent 
his mind out to their leader and communi- 
cated the great idea. And in words which 
he did not use, even in the Indian tongue, 
the idea shaped itself thus: 

“Far out along the prairies to the sun- 
rising is the camp of my people. My people 
are very many. They outnumber the 
wolves. As the foxes and lynxes are enemies 
to the wolves, so my people have ene- 
mies who are thirsting for their blood. The 
enemies of my people are now gathering 
to attack. They are numerous and very 
strong. If I do not carry help to my people 
they will be pulled down and killed, as the 
wolves pull down the moose when he is 
yarded for the winter and food is scarce. 
By myself I can do little, though my people 
say I own the wolf medicine. But the wolf 
medicine that is in me is only strong enough 
when I am running with a wolf. Kiopo and 
I are very strong together. With you, we 
should be stronger still. With the pack noth- 
ing could stand against us. The medicine 
then would be on many feet. If you will 
lead the pack and follow us we shall save 
many people from their death.” 

To get all this meaning into the 
White Wolf’s mind took some time. 
-" But the White Wolf’s mind was 
: like his jaws. Once it took 
firm hold it tore the meaning 
;., Of an idea like meat from 
“:@: ~~ off a bone. And when he 
had snatched the idea and 
we swallowed it, he brought 
; x it up again for distribu- 
. tion, as a mother wolf 
ee does for her cubs, in the 
form of predigested meat. 

So the White Wolf, hav- 

a ing carefully digested the 
: idea, disgorged it for the 
ie * pack’s benefit and fed 
Pog them bit. by bit. And 
ae when the pack had swal- 
: ¢ lowed it again they liked 
“Ng. the taste of it and were 
* ready for anything in the 

way ofa fight. Long after the 
night had settled down Dusty 

Star’s excitement kept him 
awake, planning the carrying out 

of the great idea. 

In the Comanche camp things were much 
as they had been for many days past. A 
careful watch was still kept towards the 
north. But the general opinion was that the 
Yellow Dogs had delayed their threatened 
attack so long that they had at length given 
up the intention. On the evening of the third 
day Spotted Eagle was in his tepee consulting 
with one or two other chiefs, when suddenly 
the door flap was raised and Dusty Star stood 
before them. 





HE suddenness of his arrival and the 
change wrought in his appearance during 
his long absence prevented Spotted Eagle 
from recognizing in the tall, imposing-looking 
youth who now stood before him the wild 
boy with the wolfish ways who had disap- 
peared mysteriously many moons ago. 
There was a pause of typical Indian silence 
before Spotted Eagle asked him his business. 
“T am Dusty Star,” the boy said quietly. 
If the thunder bird itself had pronounced 
the words under cover of its deafening wings 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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against the irritating effects of 
exposure, Over-dryness, etc. 
It keeps your skin soft and 
smooth, yet vital and resistant. 
It absolutely does away with 
any roughness or irritation. 








not be immediately percepti- 

ble; but sooner or later your skin will show 
the effect in a gradual enlarging of the 
pores—a coarsening of the textures. 


Two things are necessary for a smooth, 
fine-textured skin: First you must protect 
it against any kind of irritation; the dry air 
of steam-heated rooms, wind, dust, sun- 
burn, chapping. 

Second—You must take care not to over- 
load the pores. 


Most women give more or less attention 
to this first need; too often they neglect the 
second. 


For years women have needed a product 
that would not only protect the skin against 
irritating outside agencies, but would do 
so without clogging the pores. 

This product has been finally achieved. 
After years of careful laboratory work, 
Jergens Lotion has been developed to 
meet this need. 


Medicinally correct 


Jergens Lotion is a medicinally correct 
product that absolutely protects the skin 


The moment you apply it, 
your skin absorbs it, leaving no disagreeable 
stickiness. You realize at once that it con- 
tains nothing to fill up the pores. 

Women who have used Jergens Lotion 
for the extreme inflammation of chapping 
and sunburn say that its healing qualities 
are almost magical. 


Use it every day after washing 
To keep your skin in the best possible 
condition use Jergens Lotion every time 
you wash your face or hands. You cannot 
over-use it, for it is medicinally correct and 
there is nothing in it to overload your skin. 
Soon you will notice that your skin does 
not get rough and harsh as formerly, even 
in bitterly cold weather. 


Get a bottle of Jergens Lotion today and 
keep it on your bathroom shelf. Jergens 
Lotion costs 50 cents at toilet goods counters 
and drug stores. If your dealer has not yet 
received his supply, send us 50 cents and 
we will send you a full size bottle. Or send 
for trial size bottle as described below. 
The Andrew Jergens Co., 131 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Send today for trial size bottle 


We will send you for six cents our special trial size bottle containing 
a week’s supply of Jergens Lotion, and the new booklet, “Skin Care 
— your skin should be freed from the dangers of overloading.” The 
Andrew Jergens Co., 131 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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they could not have produced a more star- 
tling effect. Spotted Eagle and his compan- 
ions rose instantly to their feet. Although 
the old chief’s face did not betray his feelings, 
his action, together with that of his followers, 
showed how deeply he was moved. 

“You have come?” he asked incredulously. 
“Lone Chief brought us your message that 
you would not come.” 

“Lone Chief spoke truly,’ Dusty Star 
answered; “but there was something within 
me which was stronger than my 
words. I have come to help my 
people against the Yellow Dogs.” 

The old chief bowed his 
head as an expression of 
gratitude, but said noth- 
ing. 

“The Yellow Dogs are ‘ 
even now approaching,” pA 
Dusty Star continued. 
“Yet the camp is un- 
guarded. Icameinfrom = * 
the south. No one chal- 
lenged me.” 

“The Yellow Dogs do 
not come from the south,” ‘a 
Spotted Eagle answered. "Fa 
“Their camp is far to the north. 
We watch the north. Also our scouts 
have been out to the east and west. Only a 
wolf could steal upon us from the south.” 

Dusty Star was not slow to catch the dou- 
ble meaning of the old chief’s remark. His 
eyes flashed as he answered quickly “Your 
help comes with the wolf.” 

“Tt is you who must help us,” the chief 
replied earnestly. ‘You will lead our braves 
as if you were my-own son. See, I will order 
them to get ready. If the Yellow Dogs are 
indeed approaching we must surprise them 
by an attack.” 


. 





E WAS about to give the order, when 

Dusty Star interrupted him. ‘‘ You must 
not go out to attack,’ he said hurriedly. 
“See that the braves are fully prepared, but 
do not allow them to leave the camp. If 
I am to help you, you must do asI say. I 
have made my plans. Do not attack until 
you have heard the signal of the wolves.” 

Then, without another word, he lifted the 
door flap and was gone. 

The news that the Yellow Dogs were upon 
them threw the camp into a state of terrible 
fear. Even the news of Dusty Star’s miracu- 
lous reappearance was not sufficient to reas- 
sure them. It was in vain that Spotted Eagle 
did his utmost to inspire them with confi- 
dence by quoting Dusty Star’s words. What 
did his speeches mean, they asked. What sig- 
nal was that which would come for them 
from the wolves? It was only Spotted 
Eagle’s express orders which prevented a 
large party going out to meet the enemy and 
offering battle. 

On leaving his chief’s tepee Dusty Star 
had left the camp immediately, not even 
waiting to show himself to his parents. He 
dared not risk any delay, realizing that upon 
him and his wolves their fates as well as that 
of the whole tribe rested. 

Over the dark surface of the prairie he 
passed with a swift step, knowing where his 
waiting wolves were to be found. In a very 
short time he was among them. A third of 
the pack—that upon the west—was about 
him. He knew that Kiopo and the wolves 
under his charge would be lying somewhere 
to the east. To the north, dogging the heels 
of the advancing Yellow Dogs, the White 
Wolf and his company closed stealthily in. 

Totally unprepared for the fate awaiting 
them, the Yellow Dogs came on. When they 
were about half a mile from the camp they 
stopped; for it was understood that they 
would not attack until the moon had risen. 
In the northeast an increasing brightness 
showed that her appearance was very near. 


/& THE light increased the ponies became 
more and more restless. Their nervous- 
ness communicated itself to their masters. 
The moon had barely raised herself clear 
of the hills when a deep, long-drawn howl 
broke the intense siillness to the west. The 
waiting Indians recognized it as the muster- 
ing call of the hunting wolf when he sum- 
mons the pack. The note carried for an 








sii ieee wait for the promised signal from 


infinite distance. Hardly had it died away, 
when it was answered from the east. Then 
silence as before. And the moon began to 
cast long shadows that seemed to move! 

Out from the thickets, up from the hol- 
lows, down the dark slopes of the bluffs, the 
shadows crept. 

The wolves were closing in! 


In the camp Spotted Eagle stood uncertain 
what todo. He had heard the wolf calls, but 
could not be sure whether.they were 
signals from Dusty Star or not. 
The camp, hushed with sus- 
a pense, was very still. Sud- 
: denly a dull sound like 
distant thunder came 
from the north. It grew 
x louder moment by mo- 
ment. As all listening 
ears knew well, it was 
* the beat of galloping 
hoofs. A series of sav- 
age shouts now broke 
into it, the mingled war 
cries of the Yellow Dogs 
and their allies. 
There was no time now to 


— 


Dusty Star. In an instant Spotted 
Eagle’s heart was black with rage and fear. 
There would be no sign from the wolves. The 
wolf boy had betrayed them. His promise, 
like his name, was a puff ball after all! 


HE chief was just about to give the order 

to advance when another sound caught 
his ear. It was a chorus of sharp barks min- 
gled with howls that seemed to come from all 
sides at once. It swelled onward in a deafen- 
ing clamor that filled the prairies to the 
horizon. It was a sound to which all old 
Indian hunters responded with a thrill—that 
last terrible rallying cry of wolves when their 
chase is ended and the prey about to be 
pulled down; the pitiless summons ‘Close 
in!” 

Instantly Spotted Eagle gave the com- 
mand and, lifting their shrill war cry, the 
Comanches rushed out to meet their foes. 
They were hardly clear of the camp, when 
they stopped, bewildered by the extraordi- 
nary sight before them. 

In the clear light of the now fully risen 
moon they saw a dense mass of Indians in 
violent commotion, with their ponies rearing 
and kicking in the wildest confusion. On the 
outskirts of the mass and completely en- 
circling it was an enormous pack of wolves, 
which leaped and dashed against its edges 
like the waves of a living sea. 

Here and there a small company of In- 
dians would thrust itself from the main body, 
forcing their assailants to give way. But 
before they could gain sufficient headway to 
get through and make their escape it seemed 
as if a rising tide of wolves overwhelmed 
them and drove them back. 

Amid all the bewildering confusion of the 
struggle two objects showed themselves dis- 
tinctly again and again. One was a huge 
white wolf whose body, gleaming in the 
moon, was continually hurling itself against 
the Indians in the thickest of the fight and 
goading the packs on. It was in ceaseless 
movement, first on one side, then on the 
other. Now it would be lost to view among 
the dark bodies of its mates; now it would 
flash into sight at some other point, like a 
beam of leaping light. 


HE other object was the figure ofa tall 

Indian boy, whe was also perpetually 
changing his position 1s he mingled with the 
wolves, and which the thunderstruck Co- 
manches realized could be no other than that 
of Dusty Star himself. 

Like the White Wolf, his efforts seemed 
directed to urging the wolves forward at any 
point where they were in danger of giving 
way. Now and again as he flung up his arms 
he would utter a wild cry, half human, half 
wolf, which, piercing the general uproar, 
rang like a note of doom. 

At length the Yellow Dogs, driven to 
a frenzy of desperation, forced a passage 
through the ring of wolves at a point where 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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Dusty Star 


(Continued from Page 52) 


it had grown thin. As they burst forth 
towards the open prairie it was plain that 
they had abandoned all intention of attack- 
ing the camp, and that their one idea was 
to escape. 

Without a moment’s delay Spotted Eagle 
gave the signal, and the Comanches leaped 
to their ponies. Out upon the moonlit prairie 
the pursuit swept with savage cries, Dusty 
Star leading it upon the pony Spotted Eagle 
had hastily given him. 

Never before in the longest Indian memory 
had there been such a flight or such a pursuit. 

Dusty Star, galloping onward, with Kiopo 
running by his side, was filled with a wild 
feeling of exultation. The wolves had con- 
quered. Never again could anyone doubt the 
power that had been given to him through 
Kiopo—the medicine of the wolves. And as 
the last overtaken Yellow Dog was struck 
down with the exception of the small num- 
ber who managed to escape their merciless 
pursuers, he knew that his work was ended 
and that Kiopo need fear his enemies no 


longer. XVII 


T WAS a triumphal entry which Dusty 

Star, with Kiopo at his side, made into 
the camp. 

For three days the feasting and rejoicing 
were continued. Dusty Star was the central 
figure. Yet he was not happy. If Kiopo had 
shown himself content it might have been 
different. But the honors heaped upon the 
Little Brother left Kiopo untouched. 

Day by day his dislike and distrust of 
camp life became more and more apparent. 
His eyes had the haunted look of a creature 
in atrap. And Dusty Star, reading their ex- 
pression, felt a heavy foreboding settle upon 
his heart. He was not surprised when, on 
the fourth day after their return, Kiopo dis- 
appeared. 

On the morning of the fifth day Dusty 
Star was wakened early by the continual 
howling of a wolf. He rose softly from his 
couch and went out upon the prairie. 

He expected every minute to find Kiopo 
at his side; but Kiopo’s voice, like a will-o’- 
the-wisp, was always on ahead, leading him 
farther and farther away. At last he came to 
the foot of Lookout Bluff and in the dim light 


of the dawn saw Kiopo standing before him. 
After a rapid licking of the Little Brother’s 
hand Kiopo turned at once and began to 
ascend the bluff. Dusty Star followed him 
without hesitation. After they had reached 
the summit Kiopo sat down and gave three 
short howling barks. They were answered 
immediately from a spot to the north. 

Presently, a large white wolf appeared 
over the top of the bluff. He was followed 
by a line of wolves. In the twilight the line 
appeared endless. And still they came. It 
seemed as if for leagues around the entire 
prairie was giving up its wolves. 


USTY STAR and Kiopo stood in the 

center. All at once the White Wolf got 

up and advanced slowly towards Kiopo. The 

two wolves touched noses. After a moment’s 

pause he trotted away across the bluff and 

disappeared. The rest of the pack followed 
him in a body. 

When the last wolf had disappeared Dusty 
Star found himself alone with Kiopo. The 
wolf stood straight infront of him , gazing at 
him intently. Dusty Star, looking into the 
other’s eyes, read the message there all too 
plainly: ‘It is time for us to go.” 

And deep, deep in the west, over a thou- 
sand leagues of soundless prairie, he heard 
Carboona call. He wanted to go. All the 
part of him that was wolf cried out to go. 
Yet something held him back. If Carboona 
sent a voice from the west, so also the camp 
of his people called him in the east. 

Yet Kiopo! How could he part with 
Kiopo, the one creature in the world which 
he fully understood? 


In the clear light of the rising sun there 
might have been seen, drawn sharply against 
the morning sky on the ridge of Lookout 
Bluff, the figures of an Indian and a wolf. 
Then the wolf disappeared and the human 
figure was left standing alone. But although 
in the long clearness of the prairies sound 
sometimes carries farther than sight,no listen- 
ing ears caught the despairing cry “ Kiopo! 
Kiopo!” which sobbed itself westward into 
a silence that gave no answering voice. 


THE END 
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The Great Adventure of Mrs. Santa Glaus 


(Continued from Page 17) 


frowned at, of course!—and did some deep 
thinking for a moment. 

Then he spoke: ‘“ Well, sir, I suggest that 
you go out into the woods, dig up some 
Indian paint root, make of it a red dye and 
dye one of the blond wigs red. Thus, if you 
hurry it through, Santa Claus, Mary can 
have her red-headed doll tomorrow as neat 
as anything, and everybody will be happy.”’ 

Now, you see, Benjamin Bookfellow was a 
clever chap. For this was the best possible 
way out of the difficulty, and everybody in 
the toyshop knew it was the best. possible 
way the minute Benjamin suggested it. All 
the toymakers murmured with approval, 
Santa Claus laughed aloud with joy, Hickety- 
Stickety gave a good grunt, while Mrs. 
Claus just jumped up and down 
with excitement and delight. 

And so it was decided that 
Santa Claus should hasten 
out into the big deep 
woods to find the Indian 
paint root. Where- 
upon he began that 
minute to pull on his 
rubber boots, while 
Mrs. Claus hunted up 
his ear pads, the 
twelve toymakers be- 
gan pounding and 
hammering again, 
and Benjamin Book- 
fellow hastened back 
to page seventy-nine. 
Benjamin was just in 
time, too, to rescue 
the little boy from the 
bear, for the bear had 
controlled himself as 
long as he could and 
was licking his chops 
even then. 


T WAS four o’clock 
in the afternoon 
when Mrs. Claus 
looked up from her 








But the doctor smiled at the question. 
“Oh, no,” said he comfortingly; ‘Santa 
Claus won’t die, Mrs. Claus. Folks don’t 
die of broken legs.” 

“Broken legs!” cried Mrs. Claus. 

“Broken legs!’’ echoed Santa Claus more 
faintly. “Is my leg really broken, Doctor 
Mistletoe?”’ 

“‘T never saw a leg more broken,’’ Doctor 
Mistletoe assured them cheerfully. 

And somehow both Santa Claus and his 
wife took comfort from the fact that since 
legs had to be broken, this was as complete 
a job of it as Doctor Mistletoe had ever 
seen. So Mrs. Claus beamed proudly at 
Santa, who stopped making faces long enough 
to smile proudly back. 

But old Doctor Mistletoe had be- 
come grave again. ‘‘Of course, 
you understand, Santa 
Claus,” he began, “that 
men with broken legs 

don’t go out and about, 
don’t you?” 

Santa Claus looked 

rather alarmed. 

‘Well, I have to go 

out tonight,’’ he said. 

“This is Christmas 

Eve.” 


UT Doctor Mis- 
tletoe was shak- 
ing his head. 

“You can fix me 
up,” pleaded Santa 
Claus, quite fright- 
ened now, “‘so’s I can 
leave here by mid- 
night, can’t you, doc- 
tor?” 

Doctor Mistletoe 
was shaking his head 
harder than ever. 
‘My good friend,”’ he 
said sadly, “‘you can’t 
go out tonight at mid- 
night or any other 








sewing and saw Santa 
Claus coming back 
through the snow. 
But what was the 
matter with the jolly 
old fellow? Oh, something dreadful must 
have happened! For his fat cheeks were 
screwed up tight as if he were in pain, he 
staggered as he walked, and he was dragging 
one poor leg behind like a limp rag. Oh, dear! 
Mrs. Claus dropped her sewing and her scis- 
sors, flew to the door and out into the snow 
where Santa Claus was. 

“Oh, Santa darling, what is the matter?”’ 
she cried. She had never been so frightened. 

Santa Claus, trying hard not to make faces, 
answered her. ‘‘I fell,’ he said. ‘I couldn’t 
quite see over my stomach, and I fell over a 
big log while I was getting the Indian paint 
root.’’ He pointed to the root in his great- 
coat pocket, and then he groaned a very soft 
little groan under his breath. He was trying 
hard not to make noises, but somehow they 
would come anyway. 

“Oh, oh! Poor Santa!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Claus. 

Then, little and light as she was, Mrs. 
Claus supported Santa on her arm and got 
him into the house, though afterwards she 
herself said she didn’t know how she did it, 
he being so big and fat. But she did, and 
pretty soon Santa Claus was laid out flat on 
the parlor sofa by the fire, very glad to be 
there, too, and they were waiting for old 
Doctor Mistletoe, the best physician in the 
whole North Country. 


HEN old Doctor Mistletoe got to 

Santa’s house and examined the leg, he 
said immediately: “This is a very serious 
affair, Santa Claus’’; and then he proceeded 
to make it more serious for Santa by punch- 
ing and poking at it again, until the poor fel- 
low made worse faces than ever with the 
pain of it. “Yes, very serious,” repeated 
the old doctor, and he turned to Mrs. Claus, 
who stood there white and shaky. 

“Will he die, doctor?”’ she asked him fear- 
fully. Supposing Santa Claus should die, she 
thought to herself, and almost broke out 
crying at the mere thought. 





night for a long 
time.” 

“But I have to,” 
interrupted Santa ex- 
citedly. ‘‘This is 
Christmas Eve, and I have to go. I simply 
must go. You know that.” 

Doctor Mistletoe kept on wagging his head, 
and every wag said as plain as day, no, no, 
no. “I’m sorry ” he began. 

“T’m going, I tell you,” cried Santa Claus 
bravely, and he tried to rise from his chair. 
But the leg wouldn’t let him, and he sank 
back as suddenly as if he had been struck, 
his rosy cheeks quite pale. 

“Come, Mrs. Claus,” said Doctor Mistle- 
toe abruptly, “help me here. We must get 
him to bed and set that leg without another 
moment’s delay.” 





OTHERE he was, laid up in bed on Christ- 
mas Eve, the Santa Claus who had been 
filling the stockings of boys and girls the 
world over for all these years. He was laid 
up in bed, it was Christmas Eve, and all] the 
children in the world were hanging up their 
stockings and going early to bed, waiting for 
him and expecting him—and yet he could 
not stir forth a step. 

And as he said to Mrs. Claus, the pain in 
his leg was nothing compared to the pain he 
felt in his heart, thinking of the poor children 
and their empty stockings the next day. The 
tears came to his eyes as he said this, and 
they came to Mrs. Claus’ eyes, too, and for 
a moment they just blinked mournfully at 
each other through their tears. 

But the next minute Mrs. Claus gave a 
little jump, for ‘all the world like the toy 
jumping jacks of Santa Claus’ song. 

Santa Claus looked at her, astonished. 

“T’ve got it!” she exclaimed. “I’ve got it, 
Santa Claus!” 

“What have you got?” he asked her with 
great concern. He was sure that, whatever 
it was, it was very serious. 

“T’ve got it!” she cried out again. “And 
this is it: Since you can’t go out tonight, 
I'll go myself, sir. I’ll go down the chimneys 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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Real naptha—that marvelous dirt- 
loosener used by professional dry- 
cleaners—cannot be obtained in 
prepared-flake form. The only way, clothes clean, sweet, sanitary. 
therefore, to give your washing- No matter how you wash clothes, 
machine the benefit of naptha is to  Fels-Naptha will wash them cleaner, 

more quickly, safely and thoroughly. 
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make your own Fels-Naptha flakes 

(or soap-paste) as needed, on wash-__ For Fels-Naptha is more than soap. 
The original and genuine naptha soap, ? ’ 
in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy it in day. Do this for cleaner clothes. It is more than soap and naptha. It 
the convenient, ten-bar carton. } ; : 

Wet the clothes; and either shave is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blend 
of splendid soap and real naptha in 


the Fels-Naptha directly into the wash- 
ing-machine, or make a soap-paste 
(using your usual amount of soap) Net 
them soak a few minutes. The real 


Fels-Naptha’s wonderful efficiency. Send 2c in stamps for 


TEST sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 


j ‘ 
: © 1922, Fels & Co. 
Philadelphia 


GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


a way that brings out the best in 
these two great cleaners. Directions 


inside every wrapper. 
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The Great Adventure of Mrs. Santa ('laus 


(Continued from Page 54) 


and into the houses, and I’ll fill the stockings 
myself; I will, so the children shan’t be 
disappointed.” 

Santa looked at his remarkable wife ad- 
miringly. ‘Bessie, that’s the very thing,” 
he said soberly. 

Then he began to shout. “Toymakers!”’ 
he called. “‘Come here! Ho, Benjamin Book- 
fellow! Get busy,everybody! Hurry, hurry, 
hurry!” 

Whereupon things began to spin as mer- 
rily as tops there in Santa Claus’ house. 

Finally everything was finished; all the 
games and the books and the toys were 
packed into the bags; all the candy was in 
boxes and sacks; all the dolls were stowed 
away carefully in the sleigh. Mary’s red- 
headed doll was right on top, because the glue, 
Hickety explained, was still a little wettish. 

When all was ready, everybody in the 
whole household gathered together in Santa’s 
room while he gave instructions to his wife. 

““You’d better wear my clothes,” he began. 

“Oh!” shrieked Mrs. Claus and blushed a 
fine purple. 

“Santa Claus is quite right,” spoke up old 
Doctor Mistletoe. 

“But ” started Mrs. Claus, and then 
blushed a still finer purple. 


ae gem CLAUS looked at Doctor Mistle- 
toe in perplexity, Doctor Mistletoe looked 
at Benjamin Bookfellow, and for once Ben- 
jamin Bookfellow did not know what was the 
matter, so he looked at Mrs. Applecrab. And 
she did know. 

“My dear,” said Santa Claus firmly, 
“there must be no notions. For, you see, it 
wouldn’t be really Christmas if a lady in 
skirts delivered the children’s toys. It is only 
really Christmas when a fat fellow in a red 
suit goes around in the sleigh. So you, my 
dear, must wear the red suit and stuff your- 
self with pillows; and nobody must ever 
know that it wasn’t Santa Claus himself— 
myself, I mean—well, you know what I 
mean.” 

The worst of it was that Mrs. Claus did 
know what he meant, and she knew that he 
was right—that Christmas would not really 
be Christmas if a lady in skirts delivered the 
children’s toys. In fact, she was not sure it 
would be Christmas, anyway, with Santa 
Claus home in bed. And she said this to 
Santa Claus and Benjamin Bookfellow. 

“Yes,” Benjamin Bookfellow answered, 
“it will be all right, Mrs. Claus, if you only 
look like Santa Claus, act like Santa Claus, 
and never, never let anybody know that it 
isn’t Santa Claus. For if they think it was 
Santa Claus that came this Christmas, it 
will be quite the same to them, you know. 
You see, you are Mrs. Santa Claus; don’t 
forget that.” 

(As if she could ever forget that wonderful 
fact, thought Mrs. Claus to herself.) 

““Very well,” she said aloud. “‘I’ll wear the 
red suit and stuff myself up with pillows. 
I really must, I see, for the sake of the chil- 
dren’s Christmas.”’ But she told herself that 
she’d take her skirts along with her, for she 
would certainly feel more ladylike if they 
were near by. 


“rn 





ND so, after all, there was nothing for 
Mrs. Claus to do except to dress up in 
Santa’s suit, stuff herself with pillows, kiss 
him good-by, hop into the sleigh, and drive off 
on her wonderful errand as Santa Claus’ sub- 
stitute. There was nothing else for her to do, 
and so she did it, though her little feet 
trembled in Santa’s big boots, her heart 
flopped wildly under the pillows, and her 
hands shook as she took up the reins and 
said ‘‘Giddap” in-a voice that was only a 
weak imitation of Santa’s big, hearty tones. 
Thus she went off frightened, but coura- 
geous, out of the North Country, down into 
the towns and villages and farmlands, while 
the children in their beds dreamed of Santa 
Claus, and Santa Claus in his bed groaned 
with pain. From roof to roof she went, and 


down the chimneys, and in every stocking 
she left the Christmas gifts that the children 
had asked Santa Claus for. She even left 
some that they hadn’t asked for, for Santa 
Claus always has many more toys than his 
list calls for, you know. Well, on and on she 
went, and pretty soon she discovered that 
she was not frightened at all any more, for 
playing Santa Claus was really such jolly 
good fun, and every place she went the 
children were fast asleep. In fact, every child 
in the world was fast asleep that Christmas 
Eve except one little boy. 


OW you must not think that little boy 

was a bad little boy because he had 
not gone to sleep on Christmas Eve as all 
children are supposed todo. For he was not 
a bad little boy at all. But the reason he was 
awake was that he didn’t know that he ought 
to beasleep. In fact, he did not know much 
about Christmas at all, for he was a little 
gypsy boy, and had never had a visit from 
Santa Claus in all’his life. 

His name was Bianco, and he was six years 
old, and he lived in a little caravan on wheels 
at the edge of Calico Corner. Calico Corner 
was the same town where Mary lived, the 
= Mary who had asked for the red-headed 

oll. 

Usually Bianco and his grandmother, his 
father and uncles, were in Calico Corner only 
a little while in the summer. This year, how- 
ever, his old grandmother had got very lazy, 
so that when it came time to wander down 
into the South, the old, wrinkled woman had 
said she would just stay where she was. And 
stay she did, and Bianco stayed with her, in 
the little house on wheels, while the men took 
the horses and went into the South. 

One day Farmer John came to the little 
caravan and told old Doro that school was 
open, and that Bianco ought to go. The old 
woman grunted and took another pipeful, 
and the next thing Bianco knew, he was ina 
little brick schoolhouse every day from nine 
to three. 

It was at school that he heard about Santa 
Claus for the first time. It was Mary who 
told him. . 

“But who is he?” asked Bianco. 

“‘He’s the good Christmas saint—no, he 
isn’t exactly a saint either—fairy, I guess— 
oh, he’s just Santa Claus.” 


UT Bianco knew what fairies were, and he 

had a dim idea about saints, and so he 
almost knew what Santa Claus was like, 
though not quite, of course. When he went 
home that night he was thinking very hard 
about Santa Claus, and after he and Doro 
had taken their tea and bread and bacon, he 
spoke to her about it. 

“Dost know of a being called Santa 
Claus?”’ he asked her, as she pulled on her 
pipe and looked deep into the coals of the 
little open stove. 

Doro took the pipe from her mouth and 
spoke. ‘‘This month brings but cold and ice. 
*Twould be better, after all, to be in the 
South.” 

But Bianco would not be distracted from 
his subject, and he told her as she dozed of 
what he had heard about the Santa Claus of 
the children in Calico Corner. 

“Tf you believe in him, he comes,’’ fin- 
ished up Bianco, “and brings the beautiful 
things, bright balls of color and sy 

‘Earrings?’ queried the old woman, awak- 
ened at last. 

Next to tea and tobacco, earrings were 
what old Doro liked best. She had forgotten 
that earrings are meant only for little pink 
ears, but every day hung her big, flabby yel- 
low ones with gaudy brass, though it was 
true she was not interested in other details of 
her toilet—washing, for instance. 

““Yes, earrings,” said Bianco eagerly. 

But Doro was asleep again, and Bianco 
was left to think about Santa Claus all by 
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hy fade at 30? 


sb ge es _ 


> 


OUTHFUL maturity may exert a charm which 
youth alone can’t rival. And certainly no 
woman should allow her youthful freshness to fade 
just when the joy of living should be at its height. 


Keep your schoolgirl complexion and you can 
forget the passing years. The woman with a fresh, 
radiant skin will always seem young. 


How to keep it—this is simple, as Cleopatra 
could tell you. The secret lies in daily intelligent 
care which will make beauty life-long. 


How Cleopatra kept young 


Girlhood days had long passed when the beau- 
tiful Egyptian reached the height of her fame 
and loveliness. Her charm grew greater with 
the years. ‘ 


She knew how to care for and keep the smooth, 
flawless complexion which makes the possessor 
seem ever young. 


Her method —thorough cleansing with the sooth- 
ing oils discovered in ancient Egypt. Whatever cos- 
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The Palmolive Co. 

I am delighted to 
have painted for you 
the first advertising 
subject I have done in 
oil, which is, to me, 
S| a new and delightful 
: medium. 
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metics this queen of beauty used, the foundation 
was a skin free from all injurious accumulations. 


Why your face needs washing 


Because the accumulation of dirt, oil and per- 
spiration must bz removed or they will ruin your 
skin. To let them collect in the pores is to invite 
complexion troubles. 


Inevitably such deposits sooncause enlarged pores 
and coarse texture results. The dirt forms black- 
heads and carries infections which cause blotches. 


The more powder you use to conceal this con- 
dition the worse it grows, for this only increases 
the clogging. Lotions and cold creams won’t help 
—you must remove the cause. 


Gentle cleansing with Palmolive will soon im- 
prove the condition, and don’t be afraid to be 
thorough. 


Massage the cosmetic lather into the skin so that 
it may remove every trace of injurious soil. If your 
skin is dry, apply cold crear. after cleansing. Oily 
skins won’t require such applications. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, U. S. A. 
THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY OF CANADA, Limited, TORONTO, CANADA 


Also makers of Palmolive Shaving Cream and Palmolive Shampoo 


Copyright 1922—The Palmolive Co. 1606 
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Throat, neck, shoulders 


Need the same beautifying cleansing, for com- 
plexion beauty doesn’t stop with the face. 


Bathe with Palmolive and keep your skin smooth 
and white. It is a luxury all can afford. 


For with all its fineness, its mild, soothing qual- 
ities, its gentle, cosmetic action, Palmolive isn’t an 
expensive soap. Popularity keeps the price low. 


10 cents a cake 


This modest sum is possible through gigantic 
production which keeps the Palmolive factories 
working day and night, and the importation of 
the bland, mild oils in reducing volume. 


Thus the finest facial soap, which if made in 
small quantities would cost at least 25 cents, is 
offered at the price of ordinary soap. 


Paim and olive oils —nothing 
else—give nature's green color 
to Palmolive Soap. 


Volume and 
efficiency pro- 
duce 25-cent 
quality for 


10c 
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| or 
Well-Groomed 


ANDS are an ever visible indication of 
the personality back of them. Those 
that impress favorably often owe it to the 
Fuller Manicure Brush. It is shaped for 
nails, finger tips, knuckles or hand. The 
bristles are pliable and just firm enough so 
that it combines manicure and scrubbing 
brushes in one. Both sides are alike—really 
two brushes. 
This brush is typical of the other forty- 


four Fuller Brushes for personal and house- 
hold uses. 


Fuller Brushes Are Never Sold in Stores. A 
staff of thirty-five hundred carefully trained 
representatives demonstrates them in the 


homes. Each Fuller Man is an expert in 
household efficiency, courteous, and worthy 
of the reputation of the House behind him. 
His mission is to introduce short-cuts in 
housekeeping, and to make easier the never 
ending task of caring for the home. That is 
why he is welcomed everywhere. 


There is a Fuller Man living in your vicinity. 
You’ll know him by the Fuller Trade Mark 
Button he wears, and by the Fuller Red Tip 
Tag and Fuller trade mark on the handle of 
every brush he shows you. If you want him 
to call, write us. Have you received a copy of 
“The Handy Brush Book” ?—It’s free for the 
asking. A post card will bring it. 
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The Fuller Brush Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Fuller Brush Company, Limited 
Hamilton, Canada 


Branch offices in over 200 cities—consult telephone directory. 


3989 





FULLER BRUSHES 


69 USES - HEAD TO FOOT—CELLAR TO ATTIC 
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The Great Adventure of Mrs. Santa (laus 


(Continued from Page 56) 


himself. The next night he asked Doro 
again, and he seemed so anxious that the old 
woman took her pipe out of her mouth for 
one of her infrequent speeches. 

“Things like that are not for us,” she 
told him. “You are Bianco and I am Doro, 
and for us are the winds and the fire and the 
song. They”—she pointed a dirty thumb in 
the direction of Calico Corner—‘“‘may have 
their sayings and their ways and their ugly 
houses. But you are Bianco, and you must 
not forget that.” 

Then she went to sleep again, and poor 
Bianco was left once more to wish for Santa 
Claus, for even if he was Bianco, he was a 
little boy just the same, and never had he 
wished for anything so hard as he was wish- 
ing for Santa Claus to visit him. 

“‘T’m afraid he won’t,”’ he told Mary, “be- 
cause I’m a gypsy.” 


Ba Mary explained to him that Santa 
Claus didn’t care what you were, so long 
as you were good. She was sure, she told 
him, that if he wrote Santa Claus a letter, he 
would not fail to come. And so one night 
Bianco scratched off a letter, which nobody 
could have read except Santa Claus, for it 
was hardly writing at all. Indeed, old Doro, 
when she found it the next day, did not 
dream it was a letter. It looked like nothing 
but aimless scribbling to her, so she stuffed 
up a crack in the window with it. And that 
was the reason, you see, that Bianco was not 
on Mrs. Claus’ list, after all, as she went on 
her rounds that Christmas Eve. 

Bianco thought he should burst with ex- 
citement that night as he tried to eat his 
supper, and he could hardly wait until his 
grandmother should roll on to her bunk and 
sink into her deep, snoring sleep. For he had 
not told her that Santa Claus was coming to 
him that night. 

At last Doro tumbled down to sleep. 
Bianco then took off his little scarlet stock- 
ings, just as Mary had told him to, and he 
hung them on a nail by one of the small, high 
windows of the caravan. They had 
holes in them, those scarlet stock- 
ings, but Bianco did not notice 
that, for he was used to holes. 
Then he crept into bed to wait 
for Santa Claus. 

Mary had forgotten to tell 
him that he must go to sleep, 

I suppose, or if she had told 
him, he had not quite under- 
stood. For there he lay, wide 
awake and staring at the sky, 
waiting for the first 
sound of the bells 
that Mary had told 
him about, ready for 
the first glimpse of 
the jolly Christmas 
Santa Claus. 


NCE he got up 

and without 
lighting the candle 
he hunted up a piece 
of bread and a nub- 
bin of old meat. 
These he put out 
where Santa Claus 
might find them, for 
the old fellow would 














it was gone. Santa Claus had gone by him, 
after all! He was left out because he was a 
gypsy boy. 

For a moment Bianco wished he were a girl 
like Mary, so that he could cry; for boys, and 
especially gypsy boys, do hate to cry, don’t 
they? Then the next thing he knew he was 
out in the snow in his bare feet and without 
a coat, running, running, running to catch 
up with the flying sleigh. On and on he ran, 
breathless and desperate, and still the sleigh 
was far ahead, indeed so far ahead that he 
could scarcely hear the bells any more. 

Mrs. Claus had come to Mary’s house and 
was just putting the red-headed doll in 
Mary’s stocking, when she heard a noise on 
the front porch. First it was the sound of 
soft footsteps, then the door knob was tried, 
and after that there was a thud on the floor. 

“Mercy on us!” said Mrs. Claus to her- 
self, “it’s a burglar.” 

She listened some more but all was quiet. 

“Maybe it’s only a poor beggar,” she 
whispered. ‘‘I’ll peep and see.” 

And when she peeped from the window, 
what do you think she saw? It was not a 
burglar, oh no! It was not even a poor beg- 
gar. It was little Bianco, who had run until 
he was worn out and who was now lying 
there at Mary’s door, fast asleep. 

“Why, it’s a little boy,” cried good Mrs. 
Claus, and she hastened out to him. 

When Mrs. Claus saw poor little Bianco 
sound asleep there against the door, she for- 
got everything except that here was a little 
boy who needed her help. So she carried him 
quickly into the house and out into Mary’s 
mother’s warm kitchen, and she laid him 
so gently on some pillows by the fire that 
Bianco hardly stirred in his sleep. 


“H's poor little feet look pretty cold,” 
she whispered. She found an old 
blanket and wrapped them up. “He'll be 
hungry when he wakes up,” she thought, 
and began hunting around for milk to heat. 
But just then she heard another noise. It 

was a noise like this: Tip-toe, tip- 
tap, tip-toe, tip-tap, and it was 
coming down the back stairs. 

And suddenly Mrs. Claus be- 

came possessed of a panic of 

fear. 

‘Oh dear, what am I doing?” 

she asked herself. ‘Here are 

people wide awake in this 
house, and here I am, right 
and ready to’be discovered at 
any minute.” 

Tip-toe, tip-tap, 
tip-toe, tip-tap—the 
noise was coming 
closer and closer. 

“Well, I must do 
something,” decided 
Mrs. Claus, with 
which she leaped 
with one long stride 
into the kitchen 
closet. 

It was dark in the 
closet and Mrs. Claus 
with her pillows was 
unusually fat. Bang! 
Down crashed some- 
thing from some- 








where. ‘‘Mercy on 





surely be hungry 
after his long journey 
in the cold, Bianco thought. Then he slipped 
quietly back into bed to wait some more. 
Once his eyelids, fringed with heavy drops of 
sleep, closed tight, but something inside him 
said “Wake up!” and he did so with a jump. 

At last, as he lay quiet and expectant, 
looking at the stars, he heard a far-off music, 
a sweet clang of a noise that could be noth- 
ing else but Santa Claus’ bells. He jumped 
to his feet and ran to the door to fling it 
open. There coming down from Farmer 
John’s house was the sleigh, overflowing 
with boxesand bundles. There were the rein- 
deer prancing and leaping. He could not see 
Santa Claus, for the sleigh went too fast for 
that, but he knew that this was he just the 
same. Oh, how happy Bianco was at that 
moment... . 

And then, before he knew it, the beautiful 
vision had passed. He stared and stared, but 


us!” breathed Mrs. 
Claus; ‘‘what was 
that?” It made a noise like a falling. milk 
pan, and she stooped to pick it up. Bump! 
Something else fellas she moved. The ironing 
board, she thought. Oh gracious, would these 
noises never cease? And just then, as she 
moved ever so little, crash! It sounded like 
a whole set of dishes. And poor Mrs. Claus 
just wrung her hands there in the dark. 


“TF DON’T know how to manage these pil- 

lows,” she wailed to herself. “I don’t 
see how Santa Claus gets around with his 
stomach at all.” 

But still the sleeping Bianco did not 
awaken, although how could poor Mrs. Claus 
know that, shut up tight there in that dark, 
hot closet? Now the steps, tip-toe, tip-tap, 
had come very, very close, a door was 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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ow Pretty Teeth 


affect the smile—teeth freed from film 


See what one week will do 


The open smile comes naturally when 
there are pretty teeth to show. But 
dingy teeth are kept concealed. 


The difference lies in film. That is 
what stains and discolors. That is what 
hides the tooth luster. Let us show you, 
by a ten-day test, how millions now 
fight that film. 


Why teeth are dim 


Your teeth are probably coated with 
a viscous film. You can feel it now. It 
clings to teeth, gets between the teeth 
and stays. 


That film is what discolors, not the 
teeth. It often forms the basis of a dingy 
coat. Millions of teeth are clouded in 
that way. 


The tooth attacks 


Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds the 
acids in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 


Germs constantly breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of many 
troubles, local and internal. Thus most 
tooth troubles are now traced to film, 
and very few people escape them. 


Must be combated 


Dental science has long been seeking 
a daily film combatant. In late years 


two effective methods have been found. 
Authorities have proved them by many 
careful tests. Now leading dentists 
nearly all the world over are urging 
their daily use. 


A new-day tooth paste has been per- 
fected, made to comply with modern 
requirements. The name is Pepsodent. 
These two great film combatants are 
embodied in it. 


It goes further 


Otte effects are now considered essen- 
tial. Pepsodent is made to bring them all. 


It multiplies the salivary flow. It mul- 
tiplies the starch digestant in the saliva. 
That is there to digest starch deposits on 
teeth, so they will not remain and form 
acids. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s neutralizer for 
acids which cause decay. 


Thus every application gives these 
tooth- protecting forces multiplied effect. 


These things mean whiter, cleaner, 
safer teeth. They mean natural mouth 
conditions, better tooth protection. This 
ten-day test will convince you by what 
you see and feel. Make it for your own 
sake, then decide what is best. 


Pepsaodent 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which also acts in other essential 


ways. 


Approved by highest authorities, and now advised by 


leading dentists everywhere. All druggists supply the large tubes. 


What you will see 


Send this coupon for the 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coat disappears. 
Then read the scientific reasons for 
the other good effects. It will mean 
a new era in teeth cleaning. 








10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 404, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











Only one tube to a family. 
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Southern cooks are famous 


They know the art of supplying that nice balance 
of food elements so necessary to good dining 


Next to its fame for hospitality, the 
“Old South”’ is noted for the excellence 
of its menus and the fine flavor of its 
foods. 

In a large measure, this good name 
is due to the 
natural manner 
in Which South- 
ern cooks apply 
the ‘‘ balanced 
ration’’ princi- 
ple—one of the 
most important 
things to observe 
in meal plan- 







and healthfulness of such Southern 
dishes as ham with halves of sliced 
pineapple browned in the roasting, of 
chicken with peaches—or apricots 
baked in hominy, Southern style. 

But this healthful service of fruits 
is by no means confined to the South. 
Women everywhere may serve these 
same dishes—and many others—no 
matter what the season—with 
equally tempting and healthful ap- 
—o2e peal. For DEL 
otal Monte offers 
ver the widest va- 
riety of fruits at 





ning. In _ other 
words, their cook- 
ing, like all good cooking, follows 
the underlying principle that one 
diet ingredient must supplement 
another—to bring about that nice 
contrast of elements so necessary to 
the fullest enjoyment of food. 

Southern cooks find many ways to 
provide this essential variety. Each 
food has its own place in the menu. 
But some serve a much wider range of 
usefulness and fill a more imperative 
daily need than others. 

Fruit is one of these. Experience has 
proved it to be one of the most im- 
portant ingredients of diet. Its mineral 
matter is basic and necessary to offset — 
or balance—the acid character of heavy 
protein foods. Therein lies the charm 






Creole Apricot Salad 


fhe 


Southern Plu 


their best — 
brought to your 
table with all 
their natural 
fresh flavor and 
delicacy—always 
ready to serve— 
at less cost than 
if you canned them yourself. 

Try Det Monte fruits in the recipes 
below. And learn the hundreds of other 
ways to use them in serving better-bal- 
anced meals, by sending for a copy of 
“Det Monte Recipes of Flavor.”’ It’s 
free. Address Dept. A, California Pack- 
ing Corporation, San Francisco, Calif. 
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m Pudding 








Recipes originated and tested by Partridge & Conklin. Put them in your cook book. 





SOUTHERN PLUM PUDDING—Draina sirup from 1 can Del Monte 
Plums. Stone and cut in pieces. Mix 1 cup each of flour and corn meal, 
Y2 teaspoon each soda and salt, add plums, 2 cup each milk and molasses, 
1 egg and 3 tablespoons melted fat. Steam 2” hours. Thicken and 
sweeten plum sirup and serve as sauce. 


CURRIED RICE WITH PEACHES—Mix 2/2 tablespoons flour, 
Y% teaspoon salt, /2 teaspoon curry powder and % cup cold water. Heat 
the sirup from 1 can Del Monte Peach Halves, add flour mixture and 
bring to boiling point, stirring constantly. Add 2 cups hot boiled rice, 
heap on platter and arrange peaches around it. 


BALTIMORE GRIDDLE CAKES-—Sift 1 cup flour, 2 tablespoons 
baking powder, 2 teaspoon salt and % teaspoon nutmeg. Add 2 beaten 
eggs and 2 cups milk. Bake on hot griddle, making large cakes. Spread 
with drained Del Monte Crushed Pineapple and roll up. Serve with 
sirup from the pineapple, thickened and sweetened. 


CREOLE APRICOT SALAD—Mix '2 cup each of stoned ripe olives 
cut in pieces and coarsely chopped peanuts with ’2 cup mayonnaise. 
Arrange Del Monte Apricots on lettuce and heap centers with mixture. 
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opened—it was the back-stairs door, Mrs. 
Claus guessed—and she heard a voice. 

“Bianco!” said the voice, a little-girl 
voice, whispering excitedly. 

It was Mary. Good thing, indeed, that 
Mrs. Claus was in the closet then, wasn’t it? 

Bianco awoke, then, for she heard him say 
sleepily: “Mary!” 

‘But what are you doing here?”’ Mary’s 
voice asked. 

“Oh!” Bianco was fully awake now. “Oh, 
Mary, the Santa Claus passed me by!” 

What was this? Mrs. Claus stood up 
straighter than ever in the closet. Who was 
this little boy? Had she really passed him 
by? Yes; for he was a strange little boy; 
there was nobody on her list named Bianco. 

“‘Yes,” Bianco went on, “he passed me by. 
I heard the bells, Mary, and I saw the rein- 
deer, but he didn’t stop. SoI ran to 
follow him, but I didn’t find him.”’ 

There were tears in Bian- 
co’s voice. Mrs. Claus 
could hear them. There 
were . tears in his soft 
brown eyes, too, but 
Mrs. Claus could not 
see them from her 
dark hiding place. 


“TUT how did you 
get here?” per- 
sisted Mary. 

Bianco did not an- 
swer immediately, and 
Mrs. Claus quaked in the 
closet. Supposing that he 
should even halfway remember 
that she had carried him in. Santa 
Claus and Benjamin Bookfellow would not 
like [that at all. Then she heard Bianco’s 
voice again and stopped her quaking to listen. 

“T don’t know,” he said. ‘I just don’t 
remember.” 

Oh, what a relief that was to Mrs. Claus! 

“Bianco,” said Mary suddenly, “‘maybe it 
was a fairy who brought you here!” 

‘Maybe it was,” replied Bianco. 

“Or, Bianco, maybe it was Santa Claus 
himself.” 

Bianco did not answer. There was nothing 
to say in answer to this remarkable notion. 

“No,” Mary said, “it wasn’t Santa Claus, 
I guess. I don’t know, though.” 

Then Mrs. Claus heard Mary move a 
little, and she heard her whispering again, 
very fast and low. Mrs. Claus had to lean 
’way forward to hear, ‘‘though I'll knock 
down everything in the closet, I suppose,” 
she muttered to herself. 

“But, Bianco,” Mary was saying, “‘we 
must not stay here. We must hurry back to 
bed and go right to sleep. For Santa Claus 
does not come at all if we’re not asleep. 
That’s the reason he didn’t stop at our 
house, I think.” Of course, Mary did not 
know that Bianco’s letter had got lost, did 
she? ‘Yes, you go home ——” 

Mary had not quite finished what she was 
saying when Mrs. Claus suddenly and with- 
out any warning began to make more dread- 
ful noises. She had not moved an inch, she 
thought, or hardly breathed a breath, yet 
pop! something snapped. It was the belt on 
Santa Claus’ coat, which had burst quite 
open. Plump, plump, out came the pillows, 
rolling everywhere. Bang, crash, rattle— 
the pillows were knocking things right and 
left. 

“T never in all my life!” groaned Mrs. 
Claus angrily to herself. “I never did.” 


HE was waiting now for the children to 
open the door and catch her, and she was 

wondering just what Santa Claus would say 
to her when he found out the horrible truth. 
But she waited and waited and waited, and 
they didn’t come. Indeed they didn’t come, 
for Mary and Bianco, though they heard the 
noises plain enough, were frightened them- 
selves. For they thought a funny thing. 
They thought Mrs. Claus was mice! 

“*Sh-h-h!” cautioned Mary. 

Bianco sh-h-h’ed obediently. 

““A mouse!” he said, as the noises in- 
creased. 

‘* A hundred mouses,” cried Mary; “mice, 
I mean.” 

“Let’s fly,” they both said. 










And fly they did. Mary flew upstairs, and 
Bianco flew out and home, and finally Mrs. 
Claus emerged from the closet, hot and “‘all 
to pieces,” as she said. But she soon had the 
pillows tucked in tight again and the belt 
fastened. She was soon hurrying again about 
her business, for the night was nearly over, 
and she had one especially important stock- 
ing to fill yet. Can you guess whose stocking 
that was? 


S FOR Bianco, well, he did just as he was 
told. He ranstraight home to the cara- 
van, as fastas only agypsy boycanrun. He 
jumped into bed, and in bed he made himself 
go to sleep that minute. The going-to-sleep 
part was pretty hard, but he hid his head 
under the covers and said ‘Santa Claus, 
Santa Claus, Santa Claus” to himself in a 
kind of sing-song, and the next 
minute he was asleep, just as 
Mary had told him to be. 
The next morning when he 
awakened, sure enough, 
the stockings were 
filled. Things were 
spilling out of them, 
things were falling 
through the holes, 
things were piled 
high on the window 
sill. There was even 

a tiny Christmas tree, 

just big enough for a 
caravan, with frosty 
white bells on it, stream- 
ing silver tinsel and a sugar 

angel right on top. 
“Oh!” screamed Bianco, springing 
out of bed. He ran over to his grandmother 
and shook her awake, and for once that old 
woman opened her eyes wide at the sight of 
the tree and the stockings. 

Mrs. Claus had come, you see, right from 
Mary’s house. She had stuffed the stockings 
and trimmed the tree for Bianco just as she 
had done for every other child in the world, 
to make him as happy as all the other chil- 
dren were. But Bianco was the happiest of 
all, I believe, for it was his first really and 
truly Christmas, and first times for things 
are usually the best times, somehow. 

Even old Doro was happier than she had 
been fora long time. Besides the books and 
toys and games for Bianco, there was a pair 
of fine earrings for her. They were big ear- 
rings, made of gold and jet, the very earrings 
that old Doro had been dreaming of all her 
life and had never got before. Isn’t it won- 
derful how those Clauses always know what 
people want, even gypsies? 





ND so it was that Mary, of Calico Corner, 
got her red-headed doll, Santa Claus 
broke his leg, Mrs. Claus took his place, and 
Bianco, the little brown-eyed gypsy, had his 
first Christmas. It looked pretty bad for 
Mary for a while, and then it looked still 
worse for everybody when Santa Claus broke 
his leg, and Bianco thought it looked bad for 
him when the reindeer went whizzing past. 
But it really all turned out beautifully, af- 
ter all, due entirely to the enterprise of the 
obliging Mrs. Claus. She even nursed Santa 
Claus’ leg so well that it got strong and 
sound again twice as fast as anybody else’s 
broken leg ever did. 

And the best of it all was, that nobody 
ever knew the difference. Nobody until this 
very moment ever knew that Santa Claus 
had to miss a Christmas Eve and that his 
brave and adventurous wife took his place. 
Mary didn’t know it. Bianco didn’t know it. 
You didn’t know it, did you? And I didn’t, 
I’m sure. And yet that’s exactly what hap- 
pened one fine white Christmas Eve when 
we were all asleep. 

And as Benjamin Bookfellow said after- 
wards, it was pretty lucky that Santa Claus 
wasn’t a bachelor, for if there had not been a 
Mrs. Claus there wouldn’t have been any 
Christmas at all that year. It was luckier 
still for Bianco that it was Mrs. Claus who 
came upon him instead of Santa. For I don’t 
believe that any man, even Santa Claus, 
could have taken care of Bianco as Mrs. 
Claus did that night, do you? And I’m per- 
fectly certain he never would have thought 
of the earrings for old Doro! 
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One pleasant phase of Single-Six performance which points the high 
character of Packard manufacturing practice is of particular moment 
to women who drive their own cars. 


That is the smooth, over-ample flow of power which in the Packard 
practically dispenses with gear-shifting, save in starting. 


In slowing down for traffic, for example, or in rough going, the 
Packard driver simply applies the brake. 


Without de-clutching, the Single-Six is retarded to less than a 
walking speed. 


And afterward it keeps pace with the nimblest traffic by the single 
operation of opening the throttle. 


The 
SINGLE-SIX SEDAN LIMOUSINE 
SEVEN-PASSENGERS 


There is no need to shift gears. The Single-Six gets away—smoothly, 
steadily, rapidly—in high. 


Here is gasoline power with the sure, steady flow of electric current 
—sgo sure, in fact, that we instruct Packard drivers to de-clutch or 
shift gears only when actually stopping. 


Here is operating simplicity which is a revelation to experienced 
women drivers. 


This wealth of power and ease of handling constitute driving luxury 
indicative of design well-nigh perfect; of manufacturing brought to 
the nicety that one associates only with Packard. 


It is super refinements of this notable character which make the 
Single-Six a revolutionary value among fine cars. 


Five-Passenger Touring, $2485; Seven-Passenger Touring, $2685; Runabout, 82485; Sport Model, #2650; Coupé, $3175; Five-Passenger Sedan, 


Seven-Passenger Sedan Limousine, $3575; at Detroit 


Truck users know there is 


83275; Seven-Passenger Sedan, *3525; Five-Passenger Sedan Limousine, $3325; 
The Packard Twin-Six provides a quality of motoring beyond which it is not possible to go. 
profit in hauling with Packard Trucks. All Packard upkeep is made still more economical by Packard standardized service 
° 
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Poiret 


«Martial et 
cArmand 







oe sea|HERE are no startling changes in the mode—even the 
Nees fea! long skirt he is come upon us gradually—yet how widely 
24, Wed) this season’s clothes seem to differ from those of the past 
| winter! It is largely a matter of side draperies here, a cir- 
23) cular flare there—small variations, but important. Chosen 
as best exemplifying the significant features of this new mode are 
the clothes on this page and on page sixty-five. 

Three outstanding types of evening gowns are sketched in the 
group at the left above. Martial et Armand sound the draped note 
with delightful skill in a frock of pink chiffon velvet embroidered 
with crystal beads. Poiret successfully interprets the bouffant in 
terms of beaver-trimmed black velvet and gold lace. For the sleeve- 
less straight silhouette Jean Patou uses black velvet with sprays of 
embroidery in crystal and pearl. A rope of jet drops from the right 
shoulder, is caught up to form the girdle, and hangs in a long tassel 
below the border of black fox. Asin many of the new evening gowns, 
the neck is high across the front but cut into a V in the back. Drecoll 
gives a touch of draping even to a suit of black silk-braided navy 
serge—and most attractive it is. Both coat and skirt have the 
wrapped effect so much to be desired this season. The graceful hat, of 
ostrich-trimmed black velvet, is of a type much shown by Reboux. 

Worth, in a lovely frock of knife-plaited beige silk crépe trimmed 
with mink, sanctions long slender lines and a short cape back. The 
turban is of velvet, in two tones of brown, with a propellerlike motif 
of jet. For the young girl’s first suit, Lanvin suggests a plaited skirt 
of red, navy and gray plaid on white, and a straight coat of navy 
serge trimmed with squirrel and appliquéd in red. Under the coat is 
worn a red wool blouse with long snug sleeves. The little sports 
hat—of Scottish inspiration—is of red felt banded with squirrel. 
The good-looking Lanvin topcoat at the extreme right is of-gray 
wool velours, trimmed with rabbit dyed gray and embroidered on 
the pockets in blue and gray. The cunning gray felt hat—shaped 
exactly like a small inverted bowl and trimmed with matching 
feathers—also was designed by Lanvin. 
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The lardage Goes Up as 
oykirts Come Down 


But Lines Still Remain 
Quite Straight 
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‘Why Is He Fascinated ? 


Such bewitching loveliness, such glorious beauty—no 


| Pompeia 
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me 


wonder he is fascinated. The rich, youthful color of her 
radiant skin but emphasizes the tenderness her eyes be- 
tray. You, too, should learn her secret of girlish charm 


and lasting beauty. 
For every night before retiring 


sheuses Pompeian NIGHTCream 
(the cold cream for beauty). It 
brings while she sleeps the beauty 
of a soft, youthful skin. 


Just try this simple treatment 
every night before retiring: First, 
coat your face thickly with 
Pompeian NIGHT Cream, pat- 
ting it gently into the pores. 
Then, with a soft cloth remove 
the surplus cream, which will 
bring with it all the day’s dust 
and grit. 


Next, wring out a cloth or 
towel in warm water and lay it on 
the face. Pat it gently —donotrub. 
Now, rinse the face in cool— not 
cold—water. Dry withoutrubbing. 

Then, again apply Pompeian 
NIGHT Cream (the cold cream 
for beauty), and leave it on the 
skin to “youthify” you through 
the night. It brings beauty while 
you sleep. 

Pompeian NIGHT Cream is 
for sale at all druggists’ at s0c and 
$1.00 a jar. 


Get New Mary Pickford Panel 


(and five Pompeian samples) 


Mary Pickford, the world’s most adored 
woman, has again honored Pompeian Beauty 
Preparations by granting the exclusive use 
of her portrait for the new 1923 Pompeian 
Beauty Panel. The rare beauty and charm 
of Miss Pickford are faithfully portrayed in 
the dainty colors of this Pompeian panel. 
Size 28x7%. 


We will send you for 10c this portrait of 
Mary Pickford and samples of Pompeian 
BEAUTY Powder, DAY Cream (vanishing), 
BLOOM (a rouge that won’t crumble), 
NIGHT CREAM (the cold cream) and FRA- 
GRANCE (a Talcum). You can make inter- 
esting beauty experiments with these samples. 
Please use coupon now. 


THE POMPEIAN COMPANY, 2001 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Also Made in Canada 








GUARANTEE 


The name Pompeian 
on any package is 
your guarantee of 
quality and safety. 
Should you not be 
completely satisfied, 
the purchase price 
will be gladly re- 
funded by The 
Pompeian Co., at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





“*Its fragrance 
brings you in- 
stant charm.’’ 


© 1922, The Pompeian Co. 
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“Bri Is Bt duty 
While You Sleep, 


TEAR OFF NOW AND MAIL 
Or put in purse as shopping-reminder 





THE POMPEIAN COMPANY 
2001 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c (a dime preferred) for 
1923 Art Panel of Mary Pickford. Also please 


send me five samples named in offer. 


Name 





Address_ 








City __ State 
Naturelle shade powder sent unless you write another below. 


+ 
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Snowdrift 1s a rich, creamy cooking fat 


Using SNowpriFt in your own favorite recipes is the best way to find out how much 


better SNowprirt is. Every good recipe is a SNowpRIFT recipe. 
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Paris Drapes Many Skirts of Formal Frocks 





Made leine 
& Madeleine 








Huse L the clothes on this page 
Mi have been chosen, as were 
} rs those on page sixty-two, as rep- 
m4 resenting the most important 
Gaeta) features of the season’s mode. 
Front and side draping is shown by every 
designer. Madeleine et Madeleine use it 
most effectively in the smart coat dress 
of beige velours de laine at the extreme left above. Interesting is 
the side opening with cascaded revers revealing the darker 
brown lining. Mink is used for the trimming, with a band of 
colorful embroidery forming the upper part of the collar. In the 
Poiret hat, padded brown velvet flowers form the brim for a 
crown of beige velvet. 

Leather is used for many of the smartest sports coats. The 
effective Drecoll coat of black leather, lined, collared and cuffed 
with white duvetyn, is accompanied by a matching hat. Chanel 
illustrates the wearability of the newest sports clothes by a good- 
looking brown tweed dress, with tie collar of self-material. 
Straight apronlike panels back and front are joined over a 
divided skirt by leather straps and buckles. Isn’t that an at- 
tractive idea—and a most practical one for college or for skating 
and country hikes, where knickers are still a bit frowned upon? 
Belt and buttons are of tan leather to match the straps. 


Chanel 


eAnd Does Odd Things 
With the New Long Sleeves 
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Poiret 
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Slanting draperies are the keynote of the Drecoll 
frock of gray rep banded with skunk. The accompany- 
ing hat is of gray felt with an embroidered band in rich 
contrasting colors. Poiret emphasizes the season’s lav- 
ish use of fur by giving to a suit of gray duvetyn, sleeves 
and trimming bands of moleskin. The suit is lined and 
the long scarf collar faced with dull old blue silk. One’s 
appearance may be given variety by winding the collar 
about the neck, sometimes with the blue facing showing, 
sometimes with it entirely concealed. A jumper blouse 
of old blue is worn with the suit. 

Though unusual sleeves are particularly character- 
istic of Lanvin’s clothes, all designers feature them this 
season, Cream net, embroidered in silver, makes the 
delighttul puffed sleeves of the Lanvin frock above. The 
sleeveless bodice of black chiffon velvet flares in a quaint 
ripple over a skirt of blue and metal crépe, to which a 
border of pink-embroidered cream net is given. The 
bands on the sleeves and the bow at the waist are of 
blue, pink and silver braid. The Lanvin hat is black 
velvet and blue ostrich. The circular note applied to 
sleeves and the wrapped and draped skirt are the out- 
standing features of the Jenny dress of black wool rep 
trimmed with flat black silk braid. 
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Lhtrty-Five 
(shristmas Ftints from Paris 


left above, an oblong piece of mauve geor- 

gette, about one by two-and-a-half yards, 
is needed. Place the center of one of the long sides 
across the forehead, gather slightly and catch, 
just over the ears, with silk flowers. Hold the 
gathers in place across the back with silk-covered 
elastic, and fasten each front point of the veil 


Te MAKE the delightful boudoir veil at the 


about the wrist with similar elastics, flower 
trimmed. For the negligee, two straight pieces of 
thirty-six-inch-wide blue silk crépe are slightly 
curved inward across the bottom, then seamed 
together across the bottom and down each side to 
within about ten inches of the bottom. The top is 
now sewed toa three-inch-wide band of cream lace, 
thirty-two inches long, and a few gathers laid each 








side of center back and center front to take care of 
the extra width of the crépe. The top of the neg- 
ligee is caught together only on the shoulders 
with snaps, leaving short open sleeves bound with 
the lace. The openings for the feet at the sides 
are faced with lace. 

In demure contrast to so Turkish a costume is 
a nightgown of Mid-Victorian white batiste and 
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pink ribbon, made 
kimono fashion and 

gathered to a slight 
fullness by ribbons run through eyelets. 
The foundation for the graceful negligee in 
the center on page 66 is a semi-fitted sleeve- 
less bodice of soft black satin meteor, made 
over any simple, long-waisted blouse design, 
and gathered slightly in the underarm seam 
near the waistline to give a wrinkled effect. 
Onto this bodice, beneath a girdle of rolled 
satin, are gathered two straight pieces of the 
satin, slightly curved inward across the bot- 
tom and seamed together down the sides to 
within about ten inches of the bottom, and 
again across the bottom. For the cape take 
a piece of flame chiffon or georgette, one 











yard by two. Picot all around and beginning 
fourteen inches from each corner at the top 
on the two-yard side, gather it to a collar of 
flame ostrich. The corner of each loose- 
hanging fourteen-inch piece is now caught to 
the lower corner of the cape to form openings 
for the arms. Flame-colored ostrich edges 
the negligee at the feet, and forms a bandeau 
to accompany it. 

For the cushion, that makes one think of a 
stuffed date, Poiret gathers a long narrow 
strip of black velvet around a circular piece 
of velvet, and the resulting circle is folded in 
half, stuffed and edged with a ruffle of silver 
cloth. His drum-shaped floor cushion is 


(Continued on Page 72) 

































































Rich, Moist and 
Sweet until the last 
crumb is gone— 


—because wrapped in 
Hamersley’s Heavy Waxed 


Fruit cake requires moisture. 


Just keep it wrapped in Hamersley’s 
Heavy Waxed Paper and you’ll preserve 
its richness—its flavor, and seal in the 
natural moisture. Wrap it about your 
home-made candies too. 


Hamersley’s Heavy Waxed Paper will 
keep all foods and left-overs fresh and 
clean—keep your refrigerator sweet. Keep 
sandwiches, fruit, salad, cake and ll 
cooked and fresh foods sweet and appe- 
tizing. Save unused dough. Make up your 
auto, sewing club and kiddies’ school 
lunches hours ahead of time. 

Packed in roll form with a cutter built 
in the box—there’s no waste—no loose 
sheets. Tear off what you need—no more. 
Ineach roll, 125 feet,12 inches wide, heavy, 
yet flexible paper—heavily waxed. 


THE HAMERSLEY Roy 
HEAVY WAXED PAPER 


“with a cutter in the box’ 


Begin this better way—now. If you 
cannot obtain a Hamersley Roll from your 
dealer—send us his name and 50 cents, 
money order, check or stamps. We will 
send you a full size roll postpaid. 

Better still—order two rolls—or your 
friend will say, “ Why didn’t you get one 
for me?” 


THE HAMERSLEY MFG. CO. 
25 Park Place New York 


Inventors of Waxed Papers in 1877 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Waxed Papers 


The Hammersley Roll Heavy Waxed Paper is on 
sale at Grocers’, Druggists’, House Furnishing 
and Stationery Dealers’ and Department Stores. 
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(some With Me Through Parts Shops 


!a)OU know the kind of little dog that 
| goes round with a bias edging of 
pink tongue fluted between closed 
= eve black lips? A griffon, I think. That 
ites) little dog has had something al- 
most as distinguished happen to him as the 
war lord who gets himself commemorated in 
bronze. He is being reproduced in a shaggy, 
unkempt likeness of himself, in a miniature 
of about half his normal size. He has a sour 
green ribbon tied round his neck, and his two 
eyes, as in life, look wronged and suffering. 
His face, with its snub nose, has the same 
mashed-in appearance, and his body is a 
skein of knitting wool, cut into short, un- 
combed ends. His earthly mission is to sit 
on a candy box, which in his shop will be 
filled with chocolates that do not make you 
fat, and he will go to some fair lady as a 
Christmas gift. When he gets through orna- 
menting a candy box he will form an inter- 
esting cover for his mistress’ powder case. 
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At the left above, Poiret embroiders in bright gold a youthful suit of 
navy blue crispella — one of the new Rodier silks in quilted effect. The 
collar is of badger fur. A belt of metal-and-gold ribbon gives piquancy 
to a Poiret sports coat of heavy sand-colored velours. The skirt is 
of velveteen in a deeper shade of beige. Both suit and coat declare 
that straight, slender lines still dominate the youthful mode for street. 
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By Mary Brusu WILLIAMS 


As he sits in this very responsible position, 
with his head thrown back, you notice par- 
ticularly his pink tongue, and you observe 
that it is represented by nothing other than 
a little sweetheart rosebud. There are other 
little dogs, more sophisticated and refined, 
concealing candy boxes in other, very ele- 
gant candy shops. But this little crude peas- 
ant dog and the treasure he guards stand in 
my mind for what a Christmas remembrance 
ought to be. They also represent the French 
notion of one. You could make the little dog 
so easily—if you could get a pasteboard 
skeleton of him—by merely letting the un- 
wound skein of beige or white wool follow the 
line of his body, cutting it into long-haired 
ends after it has been pasted into place. 

But if you don’t like him, you ought to 
have no trouble in selecting other Christmas 
remembrances from the many hereabouts. 
The city is outlined in them. You could 
make a map of Paris, and in my mind I 











Poiret believes that every jeune 
Jille should have at least one frock 
of the quaintly bouffant type, pref- 
erably made, as at the right, of 
cloquella—close kin to our cloky— 
in a soft gray color or bright red. 


carry an image of one, taken as if from the 
skies, with the long path of the Boulevard 
Haussmann, the diagonal slant of the Ave- 
nue de |’Opéra, the soft glitter of the Rue de 
Rivoli, and the stately round symmetry of 


“ * (Continued on Page 717) 
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Poiret 


Everyone likes the new 
deep bertha collar, but it 
was Poiret’s delightful 
thought to make such acol- 
lar—in the good-looking 
Frock of navy rep silk at 
the left—of self-material, 
and appliqué upon it a 
fascinating design of 
bright blue, outlined with 
beige wool embroidery. 
The undersleeves are of 
white chiffon. Very smart 
is a slightly circular skirt 
with a few gathers. A 
more becoming type of 
frock for afternoon wear 
at teas and such, when one 
is under twenty or therea- 
bouts, cannot be imagined. 
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When G randmother 
put the Cat out ~ 


She locked the door 


—wound the clock 
—and then put the 
oats on for breakfast 


HAT was the old-fashioned way. 

But modern science has provided 
a better way. Armour’s Oats relieve 
modern housewives of the bother of 
long cooking which was necessary in 
grandmother’s day. For 


ARMOUR'S OATS 


Cook Perfectly in 10 to 15 Minutes 


—an exclusive advantage 


They’re better, too, for the fine 
oat flavor is not lost in long cooking. 
You put Armour’s Oats on to boil 
when you start the coffee and both 
are ready at the same time. They 
cook the quickest and taste the best. 

Manufactured by 


ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 
Chicago 


Makers also of these other 
Guaranteed Cereals : 


Armour’s 
Corn Flakes 


Armour’s 
Pancake Flour 


Armour’s 
Macaroni Products 
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Only 3% Cents 


Made All the Difference! 


The same time and effort, and the same choice ingredients, went into both cakes. 
The eggs, butter, milk, shortening, sugar, flavoring —all but the flour — were the 
same. But what a difference! 

Of course, when you stop to think of it, the most important thing in any cake — 
the only ingredient that can give body and texture to the batter —is the flour. 
Swans Down not only practically guarantees success, it lends its richness and 
feathery delicacy to even the plainest cake. Experienced cake makers have learned that 


INSTANT SWANS DOWN 
is a dry cake batter — contains 
all the ingredients you use in 
making a white butter cake ex- 
cept the moisture. Add water 
and bake a cake. The only 
product of its kind made with 
the famous SWANS DOWN 
CAKE FLOUR. Ask your gro- 


cer to get it for you, or write us. 
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IMPORTANT: Do not 
confuse Instant Swans 
Down with Swans Down 
Cake Flour. They 
are two different 
products. 








SWANS DOWN 


Prepared (Not Self-Rising) 


CAKE FLOUR 


Preferred by Housewives for 28 years 


is an economy of the most practical kind. For, at a cost of only 3% 
cents over bread flour, in the average cake recipe, it transforms just 
ordinary, substantial cake into a tempting, fluffy delicacy that seldom 
fails to bring forth exclamations of delight. 

Swans Down is pure wheat flour — specially ground and sifted. No 
drying cornstarch or other ingredient is added; all the tough, hard part 
of the grain is removed. Use it for all your cakes. It does more than 
give them a soft, feathery texture. Cake made with Swans Down has 
real food value, and the natural richness of the flour keeps it fresh and 
moist an unusually long time. 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS, Dept. J-12, Evansville, Indiana 


Established 1856 Also Makers of Swans Down Health Bran 


(Mae Award, Grand Priglh World's Fair, St. Loais, 1908 
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Ps IGLENEART BROTHERS 











Send 10c to Igleheart Brothers * 
for ‘‘Cake Secrets’””—a recipe book 
on cake and pastry making by Janet 
McKenzie Hill, formerly of the 
Boston Cooking School. In the last 
several years 600,000 copies of this 
authoritative book have been re- 
quested by housewives of America 
—a testimony to its uniqueness and 
great value. 





Ask your grocer for Swans Down Cake Flour. Send us his name, if he does not have it, and we wili see that you are supplied. 
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(ome With Me-Through Paris Shops 


(Continued from Page 68) 


the Place Vendéme set in smiling Christmas 
gifts. A pale gray cashmere scarf, soft as down 
and with the monogram chiseled out in the 
middle of one end of its length, is set in a 
wide window as carefully as the masterpiece 
in painting is arranged on the other side of 
the Place Vendéme. 

Automobile gloves, hand painted, for both 
men and women, are on display a few doors 
away. You do them with crude colors in 
designs of bright flowers. One hardly needs 
a light when carrying them, so brilliant they 
are! All gloves are getting a little dizzy. 
They are mostly gauntleted and fringed 
round the tops with an edging like the white 
frill with which we dress up lamb chops for 
company. Other gauntlets are embroidered, 
a black scroll taking its heavy course across 
a white ground. Many of the gloves are lined 
with a contrasting color and worn with tops 
turned down over wrists. 

Racy round garters decorate another 
window. Some of them are made in the most 
lovely shade of brown. You can see the 
French dyeing that elastic as scrupulously as 
if it were the silk for the wedding of a queen. 
Banked over half the circumference of each 
garter are holly berries dotted with greens— 
but not along the other half of the circle; 
nothing so ordinary as that. Anybody could 
think of covering a garter all over; and 
besides they wish to show that rubber in 
amber brown. There are such a lot of garters 
this year, some of them again in that lovely 
amber bronze and decorated only with a 
rosette of gold threads, and others in delicate 
colors, with dainty buckles of rhinestones. 

Hip jewels—have you heard ; 
of them?—garnish another acre 
of plate glass. The very smartest 
place of all to wear a decoration 
for the moment is at the hip. 


Lanvin frocks the 
jeune fille smartly 
in sand-colored wool 
poplin trimmed with 
cords of self- 
material, around 
which double rows of 
Slat silk braid are 
stitched. Chiffon in 
@ luscious shade of 
pink is the founda- 
tion for the filmy 
Callot dancing frock. 
A second skirt of the 
chiffon is made in 
tiers, each tier at-° 
tached with a ruch- 
ing of mauve-pink 
chiffon and edged 
with three rows of 
pink-dyed Val lace. 
The bodice has the 
same arrangement 
of ruching and lace. 













The new dresses without belts and with a 
buckle holding them together on the left side 
have brought these in. The smart woman 
gets herself up in the starkest simplicity, 
hangs on all the pearls she can muster, pins 
her costliest, biggest ornament on her hip, 
and goes out to do what damage she can. 
One such ornament is in pigeon-blood 
rubies, fashioned like a butterfly, and the 
length is six inches between its spread wings. 
But the favorite shape is a heavy oblong foun- 
dation stone, and under it a pendant design 
some five inches in length and set in brilliants. 
One house designed these and many others, 
but almost before they could fill their show 
cases with them the little tourist shops that 
flank the big hotels had displays which glis- 
tened scarcely less attractively and much 
less expensively, and importers have been 
carrying them home for your Christmas gifts. 
Now that little white collars and cuffs are 
in once more, they are rioting in shop win- 
dows. Sleeves are getting long and often 
close fitting and quite tight round the hand. 
V-shape necks have been kept away from us 
as long as we will endure, and you see them 
peeping slyly into new models. Collars fol- 
low the V in an unfluted line, sometimes pur- 
suing a slanting course down the front of the 
dress to the waist. I have a friend in a bank 
here in Paris who had one of the big dress- 
making houses—Beer—make her a set so fine 
and sheer, so delicately embroidered that it 
garnishes any costume. She wears it every 
day, and all of the American customers wish 
to know where she got it. Her neck piece is 
not over an inch and a half wide, and follows 
the dress without a gather. It is 
as if you bought some embroidery 
by the yard and fitted it round 
the neck of your dress—only what 
you make will be much finer. 








~ Callot 
| \ Torre Sere. 


Tue 
H-O Cerear Company, INc. 
BUFFALO, N.Y., AND 
AYR, CANADA 


Also Makers of 
FORCE Whole Wheat Flakes 
PRESTO Self-Rising Flour 


Steam Cooked 
for HEALTH 

















Is your boy warm inside 


as well as outside? 


OW carefully you bundle the little 

fellow up to protect him against 

the weather —but do you feed his body 
as carefully as you clothe it? 


Among fuel foods “oats” or “oatmeal” 
is first choice, but there is as wide a 
difference between rolled oats as be- 
tween wool and cotton clothing. 


In choosing, the safe way is to specify 
H-O (Hornby’s Oats)—the only oats 
prepared for the food-needs of children 
by thorough steam-cooking and pan- 
toasting. 

Steam-cooking for hours, at a heat of 250 
degrees, breaks down each starch-cell, dex- 


trinizes the starch and makes H-O digestible, 
nourishing and different. 


Pan-toasting over live coal fires at a tem- 
perature of 650 degrees gives H-O its brown 
color and delicious flavor. 


Every home can afford H-O. Health is cheap 
at any price. 


Trial package sent free. Write Dept. B. 





Pan Toasted 
for FLAVOR 


H-O is packed in new improved label-wrapped and corner-sealed package 
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the Hosiery Problem 
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One of the oldest symbols of woman’s work is 
the family darning basket. Indicating the kind of 
hosiery people had to put up with. 


al 
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Until Allen A came along with the wearer in view 
instead of the factory. 

Wearing service instead of repairs. 

Allen A Black Cat Hosiery is uniform in quality— 
season after season, whenever you go back for more 
of the same good hosiery. 

Uniform in money’s worth, too, kind for kind 
and price for price all along the line. 

So that whether you buy Silk, or Lisle, or Wool, 
or Cotton—for yourself, for the menfolks, for the 
children—the price will be right for the kind you buy. 

* * * 


In short, this Master Brand Allen A is added to 
the Black Cat name to signify the personal respon- 
sibility of the makers back of every pair of this 
celebrated Hosiery. 

Responsibility to your dealer—and, through him, 
responsibility to you. 


THE ALLEN A COMPANY—KENOSHA, WIS. 
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Thirty-Five (christmas Flints from Paris 


(Continued from Page 67) 


easily made by joining two circles of gray 
velours to a straight-gatheréd piece of ve- 
lours, edged with steel lace. In his square 
pillow, of gold-embroidered velvet, only the 
oval center, outlined with stitching, is stuffed. 
What could be more delightful than the 
breakfast-in-bed jacket of gray velveteen 
trimmed with copper-colored silk on page 66! 
When the weather is very bitter the sleeves, 
which are gath- 
ered not too 


floss, skirts of val lace, silk-covered arms, 
legs and body and a mischievous china face. 
Colorful silk fruit and tiny green-silk 
leaves are alternated in the fascinating pair 
of garters at left of page 67, while overlapping 
innumerable flat little taffeta flowers make 
the pair in the center of the same page. 
White crépe de chine or batiste is appli- 
quéd with rosebuds and tiny green leaves 
for the lovely 
nightgown in the 





tightly onto elas- 
tics, may be 
rolled down 
about the wrists, 
and the collar, 
which is a 
straight piece of | 
the velvet lined 
with the silk— 
about a yard and 
a half long by 
nine inches 
wide—may be 
brought up and 
wound around 
the neck 
“choker” fashion. 
The jacket is 
cut kimono with 
rather wide 
sleeves. To make 
the cunning cap, 
a band of lace 
which is long 
enough to en- 
circle the head 
is attached only 
across the front 
of a plain close- 
fitting cap, the 
loose ends of 
which are then 
gathered and | 
brought up to | 
the top of the | 
cap beneath a 
jaunty pink bow. 

The circular 
ottoman pillow 
of rose velvet 
and printed silk 
conceals a capa- 
cious box, into 
which one’s 
mending may be 
conveniently 
slipped. Black 
velvet bows with 


or sports. 


silks and wools. 





Theyre Wearing 


for daytime, every shade of brown, 
black, navy, gray and green. 
—wool poplin, cloky, matelassé, blistered 
cloths, twills, brochés, satin Canton, 
velvet, printed crépes and velvets, 
novelty and bordered fabrics. 
—for evening, metal brocade, plain and 
beaded velvets, satin and chiffon. 
—bertha collars of lace, net or batiste. 
—Oxfords of black or brown calfskin 
with broad or medium toes, wing 
tips and military heels for morning 


—broad-tongued slippers for afternoon 
with low Louis or two-inch Spanish 
heels and cut steel or jet buckles. 

—patent leather, suede or calf in black 
for dress; suéde also in brown. 

—many one-strapped black satin, gold 
or silver slippers for evening with 
sparkling ornament at button. 

—with sports Oxfords, silk and wool 
hosiery in heather effects, tan or 
gray English brushed wool, wool 
stripes and plaids, and clocked 


—for dress, taupe, gray or beige chiffon 
silk hosiery, or chiffon lisle, with 
gossamer wool underneath. 

—very few white gloves for daytime, pre- 
ferring to match the color of the 
costume or choosing beige or gray. 

—8, 12 and 16 button gloves for daytime 
and wrinkling them at wrist. 

—many novelty gauntlets. 


center of page67. 
Back and front 
are two oblong 
pieces cut alike 
and joined to 
simulate sleeves 
with bands of 
roses giving firm 
anchorage. From 
a triangular 
piece, appliquéd 
with rosebuds 
and set on across 
the forehead, 
starts the flower- 
covered elastic 
which circles the 
head and gives 
shape to the per- 
fectly square 
piece of batiste 
or crépe de chine 
used to make the 
“handkerchief” 
cap worn with 
this nightgown. 

To admire 
one’s most recent 
Christmas gift— 
a black velvet 
bag, strikingly 
embroidered in 
steel beads or 
silver metallic 
threads—the 
bath cape of 
figured silk on 
page 67 is easy 
to slip on. The 
material is gath- 
ered onto a cord 
with a deep 
double heading 
to form the ruff. 
The bandeau is 
of two-colored 
ribbon, gathered 
| and twisted. 








amber buckles 

trim the black 

satin garters in the foreground, and black 
velvet, embroidered with steel thread in out- 
line stitch, is used to cover one of the new 
and smart book-shaped purses sponsored 
by Paquin. The trinket box, covered with 
striped silk, has a white satin oval center- 
piece on which a silhouette of black paper has 
been pasted with milliner’s glue. 

Doll bags are much in the mode. Pink 
and blue novelty satin makes the doll’s dress 
in the vanity bag, and the drawstrings which 
form herarms. Again, an old-fashioned frock 
of flowered silk may snap open across the 
shoulders to let one’s hand reach to the bot- 
tom of a quite capacious bag, as in the case 
of the one hanging from her owner’s arm. 

Flowers vie with dolls for camouflaging 
purposes, as the two round little taffeta 
bags—one from Lanvin covered with full- 
blown taffeta roses, the other from Agnés 
with taffeta rose petals—go to prove. 

The amusingly beruffled lampshade of rose 
China silk or taffeta is made to fit over one 
of those oval wire frames, tightly wound with 
rose ribbon, which has no opening at top. 

For the interesting lampshade at the lower 
left of page 67, striped satin is trimmed 
with twisted two-colored ribbon. The shield, 
to protect one’s eyes from too direct a light, 
may be made by painting flowers on heavy 
wrapping paper, outlining them with fine 
wool and varnishing the whole. Odds and 
ends of pink silk and gold lace may very well 
be used in making the trinket box, which is 
standing open. The oblong box is covered 
with plaid silk and silk padded inside; for 
the round box flowered black silk is used. 
The floppy pincushion doll has a wig of white 


Bathrobes of 
Turkish toweling 
are no longer a strictly masculine prerogative, 
for the entirely feminine wrap at the extreme 
right of page 67 is of white toweling, with 
borders and cord and tassels of pink. To 
make it, the two upper corners are cut from 
the long side of a piece of toweling, two and 
a quarter yards wide by two and a half 
long, so as to leave an oblong at the top one 
yard across and half a yard up and down. 
This oblong piece at the top is turned back 
on itself for the collar. When the front edges 
are caught together, the sides of the robe will 
fall in slight cascades as in the sketch. The 
border is added after the robe is cut out. 

Just a bit different are pajamas of pink 
silk or batiste, cut all in one piece like a child’s 
and opened on the shoulders and part way 
down the side seams, or, if one prefers, in 
back or front (page 67). They should be cut 
loose enough to be slightly gathered onto 
narrow satin ribbon at the waistline. Inter- 
esting are the little set-on triangular Spanish 
pockets and the scalloped trimmings. The 
delightful cap consists of two squares of lace, 
seamed together and the point at the back 
gathered into a slight curve, through which 
narrow picoted ribbon is run. 

To make the matinee below the pajamas, 
page 67, cut out a perfect circle of rose- 
colored velvet, fold in half, cut an opening for 
the head and catch together halfway down the 
sides to form the wide sleeves. Two slits may 
be cut, back and front, ona line with the bot- 
tom of the sleeves, through which to run a 
belt. The trimming is of swan’s-down. Lan- 
vin uses the most unusual of her new millinery 
shapes in making the tight-fitting cap of 
gold lace banded with swan’s-down. 
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No. 827 
Short Davenport Bed 





Daytime Luxury Plus Nighttime Comfort 


The Kroehler davenport bed is designed, prishavily; as a distin- 
guished piece of living room furniture. In appearance it is just 
like any other fine davenport, with soft, yielding cushions and 
rich upholstery. Yet, to achieve this daytime beauty, it ‘sac- 
rifices nothing of nighttime comfort. 


It is as much a rea/ bed as it is a rea/ davenport. You do not 
sleep on the upholstery, but on a patented, sagless, folding 
metal bed frame and springs. One simple motion converts it from 
a davenport to a full size, 72 x 50-inch bed. By day the thick, 
removable mattress and bedding are concealed within the 
davenport. Nothing indicates that the Kroehler is also a bed. 

This convenient and luxurious bed-davenport takes the place 
of an additional bedroom and subtracts from the family budget 
the rental which that room would cost. 


The Kroehler davenport bed is made in overstuffed, colonial 


‘Uery eMakable Frocks and period designs, in any wood finish; with chairs and rockers 


to match. Upholstery of mohair plush, tapestry, velour, genuine 
leather or leather substitute. Made to harmonize with any 





decorative scheme. Handsome styles, at prices to meet any 
O YOU want to make a dress at : ee : : 
cons that has an Ge hell requirement. Sold by leading furniture dealers everywhere, 
marks of the most exclusive for cash or easy payments. Ask for a demonstration. Look 
Fifth Avenue house? Then you can’t Aiba 


for the Kroehler trade mark. Don’t accept a substitute; 
Kroehler davenport beds cost no more. 


Write for free book of attractive designs and name of dealer 


do better than to choose from these 
four. Every one exemplifies an out- 
standing feature of fashion, alike 
in the material and color and design. 
The black velveteen 
“best” frock at the left 
above has the new bertha 
collar—of embroidered 
mauve organdie—and the 
long flaring sleeves and 
circular skirt that are so 
smart. Design comes in 
sizes 16 and 36 to 42. In 
the combination of black 
satin and black lace for 
afternoon, there is the very 
popular wrapped skirt with 
the slanting waistline. De- 
sign comes in sizes 16 and 
36to42. The general wear, 
cocoa-brown wool poplin, 
trimmed with flat silk 
braid, rejoices in a 
three-tier skirt and 
fabric-fur collar and 
cufis—design comes 
in sizes 16 and 36 to 
42—while the gray or 
red georgette for 
afternoon, at right, 
is also up-to-the- 
minute with its 
double aprons edged 
with gray or 
black beads. 
Design comes Drawings by 


in sizes 36 to 44. EE 3757 Clara L.€rnst 


KRoEHLER MANUFACTURING CoMPANy, Chicago 
Factories ai Kaiikakee, Lil.; Naperville, Ill.; Binghamton, N. Y. 
Canadian F. ly Stratford, Ontario 


KROEHLER 


DAVENPORT BED 














— 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York Cit Dresses, 35 cents; 


\ 
Coats, 35 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 30 cents; Children’s Patterns, 25 ¢-nts. iil 
wG2G¥ The Invisible Bed Room JOOS 
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Is it safe to 


let children 


play on the floor? 


—science reveals startling facts about your “clean” rugs 


S it safe when dust, which may contain 
living disease-producing germs, is con- 
stantly settling into your rugs from the air? 
When dirt from the street is being tracked 
in and trampled into the pile? 


The answer of authorities to this, in gen- 
eralNis: there is no cause for alarm if the 
rug or other floor covering is kept clean. 
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Colonies of bacteria 
(including some 
fungi) grown from 
organisms in the 
dirt taken from a a 
6 by 9 rug by the fhe OE 
Royal 





EMBEDDED DIRT 








This laboratory test shows 
how the Royal gets the 
embedded dirt as well as 
surface litter 


But are your “‘clean” rugs 
REALLY clean? 


Of course your rugs appear perfectly cared 
for. But do you know that deep down in 
the pile remains the embedded dirt, the 
dangerous dirt that beating or sweeping 
cannot remove? 


In this embedded dirt from a single 6 by 9 
Wilton rug have been found more than 
12 thousand million living organisms! 


The analysis, made by the Medical Re- 
search Laboratories of Chicago, revealed 
three dangerous types of bacteria—germs 
causing intestinal troubles and diarrhea in 
children, blood and heart diseases. 


Yet the rug from which the Royal Electric 
Cleaner extracted this dirt (12% ounces of 
it) had just been beaten and swept. It was 
supposedly a clean rug—safe for children 
to play upon! 


How can you remove this 


embedded dirt? 


There is only one method by which it can 
be effectively removed in your home—by 
powerful air suction scientifically applied. 

The Royal Electric Cleaner reaches deep 
down into the depths of your rugs and gets 
out the embedded dirt. First, because it 
produces a powerful suction. Second, be- 
cause this suction is scientifically applied 
directly to the rug surface along the entire 
length of the 14-inch nozzle. The Royal 
patented adjustment screw does this. 


Thus, even from rugs that have been 


ROY Ty 


thoroughly beaten and swept by ordinary 
methods, the Royal will extract large quan- 
tities of embedded dirt—the unsanitary, 
germ-bearing dirt that menaces your health 
and that of your children. 


Cannot harm rugs 


Yet, powerful as it is, the Royal is abso- 
lutely harmless because it cleans by air alone. 


And the Royal is so light, convenient, 
and cleans so fast that it will never tire you. 


So simply and sturdily is the Royal built 
that it is practically trouble-proof and will 
last a lifetime with ordinary care. 


Let the Royal Man show you 


No doubt your rugs appear spotlessly clean. But let a 
Royal Man go over one with a Royal Electric Cleaner. 
You will be astonished at the quantity of dangerous, 
embedded dirt that has lain hidden in its depths. 
Arrange with the local Royal dealer today to have 
a rug cleaned in your home — no obligation at all. If 
you don’t know who he is, write us and we'll put you 
in touch with him. 
DEALERS: The valuable Royal Franchise may be 
had in certain cities and towns. Write for information. 
RETAIL REPRESENTATIVES: There are numerous 
desirable opportunities for men of ability in capacity 
of Royal Men. Enquire of your local Royal dealer. 


The P. A. Geier Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufactured in Canada by 
Continental Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 










The Royal Man 


He is an expert in house- 
cleaning and can show you 
many interesting labor-sav- 
ing methods of cleaning. 
He is courteous and con- 
siderate; you need never 
hesitate to ask him for a 
demonstration in your home 


BY INVITATION 
Memes ofr 


Electric Cleaner 


Cleans By Air Atlone/ 


© 1922, The P. A. Geier Co.. Cleve'»n4, 0. 
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ferent are the oblong button molds, 





Stop-Gaps for the ©ollege Wardrobe 


You will find that black wool pop- 
lin is excellent for the frock below, 
with its circular separate side pan- 
els and smart new fur-fabric collar 
and cuffs. Design comes in sizes 
14 to 20, with side panels pointed 
or even. The monogram, design 
No. 14899, is a Parisian touch. 










3740 


Transfer 
14899 


Midnight-blue twill, braided in 
dark brown, is the new and unusual 
color combination in the dress at 
left above. Equally smart and dif- 


covered with crochet or braid, which 
trim the bottom of the skirt, and edge 
the pockets and sleeve bands. De- 
sign comes in sizes 16, and 36 to 42. 
The sports or gen- 
eral wear dress at 
right above con- 
sists of a crépe de 
chine blouse—easy 
to don, since it 
fastens with a 
single wooden but- 
ton—and a plaited 


3742 


“Gay-colored velveteen 
for young girls’ party 
frocks is the thing,” 
says Paris. The dress 
above is bright red with 
a collar of matching 
chiffon, embroidered 


in metallic thread, or 


ren 
RX Bp 
\ 











skirt of plaid wool. of dull gold metal lace. 
Design comes in Design comes in sizes 
sizes 14 to 20. 14 to 20. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, 
from the Home Pat. rn Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 35 cents; 
Coats, 35 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Transfer, 30 cents. 
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Everybody likes it! 


Breakfast! Wheatena! Bring your briskest appetite and prepare to eat heartily. 
Here’s a dish to delight every member of the family, every day. You never tire of it. 

Unlike pale, pasty cereals, Wheatena combines a really delicious taste with all the 
vital elements of whole wheat. The nut-brown hue of Wheatena is your assurance 
that you are getting whole winter wheat—all of the nourishment of man’s oldest food. 
Wheatena is easily digested—and economical in every direction. 

The wheat-heart is retained in Wheatena by a special process. (Many cereals omit 
this important element.) The bran is also retained. Here is Nature’s own regulator in 
just the right proportion, and properly prepared for the human stomach. 

For forty-three years, Wheatena has been the standard breakfast food of thousands 
of well-fed, clear-brained Americans. Itcan be prepared in a few moments 
by this popular method: “Into six cups of actively boiling, slightly salted water slowly 
pour one cup of Wheatena. Continue boiling three or more minutes. The activity 
of the boiling process keeps it stirred.” (Other methods.described on package.) 

Wueatena is also delicious for gems and muffins, Start using Wheatena tomorrow. (All good grocers have Wheatena, or will get 
~~ es Meg le paleo ie ge Bis it for you.) See for yourself how really delicious a cereal can be—how simply and 


fried mush by many. We will send, on request, a easily it can be prepared. Children love it. You'll like it, too. 
book of Wheatena recipes by well-known cooking 
authorities, together with a generous sample 


cacie af is tuaheot welbainaik tect. The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, New Jersey 


WHEATENA—ALL WHEAT, NUT-BROWN AND SWEET 
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The Waffle Iron 
is making waffles more dined | 
than ever. A gift ind 









The Curling Iron 


This gift brings year-round re- 
joicing to women of all ages. 


If in doubt, give “the 
Tron that Women 
Designed”. 





The Table Stove 


This gift is a remembrance that en- 
dures for years and years. 





Turnover Toaster 


This gift enables the re- 
cipient to make the best 
toast there is. 


The Percolator 


Give this to coffee lovers ; noth- 
ing can please them more. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 








The Warming Pad, a 


thoughtful gift. 





The Cozy Glow 


A gift of comfort 

to the young, the 

aged, and those in 
bet 


Give Something Worth-While | 


Electrical appliances are just ideal 
for Christmas gifts. They are beau- 
tiful. They are useful. They last for 
years, and remembrance of the giver 







viduals unite to send a gift to another. 


In addition to the nine gift sugges- 
tions shown here, the complete line 
of Westinghouse appliances, that can 


lives with them. And there are many 
instances where they have really helped 
to solve the problem that arises when 
one desires to make a gift to an entire 
family group; or when several indi- 


be seen at almost any reliable dealer’s, 
offers a wide range of choice both as 
to price and utility —and if you send an 
appliance that bears the Westinghouse 
mark, your gift is doubly worth-while! 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


Representatives Everywhere 












The Urn Percolator 


Beauty, utility, and real ability com- 
bine in this lovely gift. 





© 1922 by the Westinghouse 


‘Westinghou so 





Electric & Manufacturing Company 
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a gayly printed silk handkerchief first 
wound itself around a slim feminine 
wrist, thereby calling attention to the white- 
ness of that wrist and adding a needed note 
of color to my lady’s costume. Overnight— 
so it seemed—handkerchiefs blossomed forth 
everywhere; at first they were all on the 
wrists, but later, as originality came into 
play, there appeared handkerchief bandeaus, 
handkerchief collars, even handkerchief gir- 
dles. The fad grew and grew until, though 
still in its infancy, it became a mode. Now 
the handkerchief is invading America; and 
what better time to succumb to its lure and 
to initiate one’s friends than Christmas? 
Rodier, to whom the whole world looks for 
the designing of its fabrics, largely sponsored 


|: WAS at Deauville last summer that 































this uprising of the humble handkerchief. 
From sheer silk, printed in a hundred gor- 
geous designs, he has fashioned kerchiefs 
of every size from “wrist” and ‘“‘neck”’ sizes 
to one yard square. Reproduced here are 
half a dozen of the loveliest of these handker- 
chiefs—authentic Rodier designs—and the 
manner of their wearing. In color, they 
mingle brilliant red, orange and yellow. It is 
with a dark frock of cloth—or, when warmer 
weather comes, of linen or homespun—that 
one wears a bandanna handkerchief, which 
Rodier calls ‘‘Les Echarpes Hindoussaia,”’ 
as a most effective collar. Variations in size 
and use are suggested by the sketches. 
With a frock of cloth—or one of silk crépe— 
the handkerchief may also be worn as a 
girdle or form a sort of cascade, one end 

















The FHlandkerchiet Mode Arrives in-America 





caught carelessly in 
the belt. 

Another attrac- 
tive possibility is to 
add a touch of color 
to one of the side- 
draped silk frocks 
by hanging a bright 
silk handkerchief in 

among the draperies on both 
sides. The handkerchief about 
the wrist—since it was the first 
to appear and is still the one 
most frequently seen—consid- 
ers itself of much importance, 
and must be placed just so and 
tied just so, with the jaunty 
ends running parallel with the 
arm, as shown in the circle 
sketch. At the left one discovers 
how vastly becoming a hand- 
kerchief bandeau may be—pro- 
vided, of course, that one is rea- 
sonably young and of the type 
that looks well in sports clothes. 
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Mc Cutcheon’s 


Department No. 56 


Fifth Avenue, New York 


Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 


Registered 


Established 
Trade Mark 


1855 





C hri Shaka S 
Handkerchiefs 


(All Pure Linen) 


Since 1855 McCutcheon’s has been recognized as 
headquarters for Pure Linen Handkerchiefs of the 
finest quality. All Christmas Handkerchiefs are 
daintily packed in McCutcheon Gift Boxes. 





21. Ladies’, Initials, - - - - - 25c¢ each 
22. Ladies’, Lace-trimmed, - - - 25c each 
23. Ladies’, Revere-stitched, - - 50Oc each 
24. Ladies’, Hemstitched, - - $2.00 dozen 


*, 





27NG 
25. Madeira Hand-Embroidered, - 65c each 
26. Ladies’, Irish Hand-Embroidered, 65c each 
27 and 28. Children’s, assorted figures embroi- 
dered in bright colors, - - - - - 25c each 





29. Men's, generous size, - - $4.00 dozen 
30. Men’s, Initial, - - - - - 50c each 
31. Men's, Corded effect, - - - 50c each 
32. Men's, Corded effect, - - - 1.00 each 


Immediate and painstaking attention is given 
all orders by mail. Free delivery in U. S. A. 
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The 
““Somerset’’ Pattern 


t S you check over your Christmas list, wouldn’t a 
; set of beautiful Syracuse China be the most appro- 
priate gift for mother, sister or soon-to-be-married 
daughter? Isn’t it just the kind of present you'd like to 

receive yourself? 

The first thing you’ll notice about Syracuse China is its 
unusual beauty. Yet it is a thoroughly practical gift as 
well as a lovely one. For Syracuse China is made to last 
—made to use every day in the year! It is a true china, 
so durable that it will not easily break, nick nor crack. 


There are any number of unusual designs from which 
to choose. Some are charming in their very simplicity, 
others are bright with gayly colored birds and flowers. 
But all are of the same wonderful “heirloom quality.” 


Because accidents do occur, even to the most careful, 
every Syracuse pattern is carried in open stock. So any 
broken cup or dish can be replaced without delay. As it 
is often hard to fill all demands for this popular china 
immediately, we would suggest that you place your order 
with your dealer as early as possible. 


ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


_ SYRACUSE CHINA 
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Little Gifts that Gount in‘Dress 
As Seen by Paris 




















4 NWO delightful coilars, one of 
pink organdie with lattice 
bands, the other plaited pet- 

als of chiffon, are sketched at top 

of page. For one’s serge frock is 
the jabot of handkerchief linen at 
left above. It is cut in one piece— 

a triangle, topped by a narrow band, 

which is folded and brought round the neck 

for the collar. Last year’s georgette may be 
enlivened by a wide sash of scalloped taffeta. 

A smart collar-and-cuff set is of plaited 

orange organdie over black satin; the cun- 

ning apron will hold sewing or flowers. Two 
black velvet motifs for side of girdle or frock 
are shown, the round one beaded and fringed 
with jet, the square one embroidered. Tri- 
angular pockets of the material of one’s 

frock, attached to the belt by loops of rib- 

bon, are the newest thought. At left is a 

collar-and-cuff set of white net edged with 

black wash ribbon,a stand-up black organdie 
collar and a silk-fringed red organdie tie. 
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So eloquent of quality has its emblem become that 
prospective owners are convinced that all they 
need to know about the car is that it is a Cadillac. 


Standard of the World 
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SPRINKLED! 


Mother sprinkles cocoanut 
—and reigns supreme 


a WOMEN rule their 
kitchens and some kitch- 
.ens rule their women. 


At our house there is no 
doubt about the matter. 
Mother is queen and, believe 
me, she reigns. 


I’d been out doors all Sun- 
day afternoon and was as hun- 
gry asa bear. About half-past 
five I went into the kitchen 
wondering how I could ever 
wait until supper time. 


When I saw mother fixing 
up the same old Sunday salad 
out of this and that, I was 
disappointed. 


But only for a moment—for 
after it was all made she 
sprinkled it with Dromedary 
Cocoanut and that same old 


Sunday salad tasted like a 
brand new dish! 


Mother says there is no trick 
in the kitchen which is simpler 
or more effective than this— 
sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut 
over the old dishes and the old 
dishes become new. . 


One minute Sprinkle 
recipes 


Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut on 
Brown Betty pudding just before 
taking from oven. 


Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut in- 
side jelly roll before rolling it up. 


Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut over 
chocolate cornstarch pudding. 


Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut over 
fried bread and French toast. 


Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut over 
Dutchess potatoes before brown- 
ing in oven. 


Send for the Dromedary Book, ‘“‘One Hundred Delights.” 
It’s worth sending for. Address Dept. 76 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY, 375 WASHINGTON STREET, N.Y. 


NEW YORK . ’ LONDON ° . BUSSORAH 


SAN JUAN ° ° SMYRNA e ‘ PARA 


THE OLDEST AND THE LARGEST BUSINESS OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 


prinkle 
Dromedary 
Cocoanut 


DROMEDARY PRODUCTS: Gorpen Dates from the 
Garden of Eden. Canpiep Peet, the choicest of citron, 
orange and lemon, sliced and separately wrapped in one 
package. Cocoanut that keeps fresh to the last shred. 
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New Slip-On Dresses 


TUPPER left, the always pop- 
ular serge gives further justi- 
fication of its frequent choice 

for schoolroom wear. Particularly 
interesting are the sleeves, the upper 
portions cut in one with the dress 
and full length given by attached 
sections. Design comes in sizes 8 
to14. Panels of plain wool trim the 
good-looking wool plaid frock at 
upper right. As this is a slip-on, it 
should be slightly slashed at center 
front. Design comes in sizes 8 to 14. 
Another variation of the slip-on 


cloth dress, which has come to be 
almost a schoolroom uniform, is 
sketched above at lower left. As 
a rather full skirt gathered onto the 
blouse breaks the straight up-and- 
down effect, the girl who is tall 
should find this dress becoming. The 
design, in sizes 8 to 14, provides also 
for short sleeves. The yoked dress 
is always attractive, but particularly 
so in a combination of plaid and 
plain wool, as at the lower right. 
The design, in sizes 6 to 14, pro- 
vides for both short and long sleeves. 











Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage pre- 
paid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 35 


cents; Coats, 35 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 30 cents; Children’s Patterns, 25 cents. 
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or younger than you are? 





‘‘Nervous,‘run-down, 
irritable even in our 
twenties and thirties’”’ 





Every day at the office or in the home you meet 
men and w’omen—some in their fifties, some even 
in their sixties—who still keep the sparkle and 
animation of youth. 

People think of them as much younger than 
they are. 

Ye many of us—nervous, “‘run-down,”’ irritable 
ever. in our twenties and thirties— feel our buoyant 
strength slipping away. People think of us as much 
older than we are. 

Why the difference? 


Health and vitality should be natural, not 
exceptional; sickness and weakness are always due 
to some violation of Nature’s law. 


The two vital needs that so many 
people neglect 


Health and life itself depend on two vital 
functions: 


First, the living cells that form our bodies 
must be repaired and nourished from day to day. 


Second, the poisonous waste that gathers in 
the intestines must be regularly removed. 


Check either of these two processes, even tem- 
porarily, and the body is weakened. Natural 
buoyant health begins to fade. Premature age, 
skin disturbances and loss of vigor and vitality 
are the result. 


Today we know that the tiny living cells in 
Fleischmann’s Yeast supply the very elements 
needed to help the body absorb its proper 
nourishment, and keep the system clean. 


Like any other plant or vegetable, yeast pro- 
duces the best .results when fresh and ‘“green.”’ 
Fleischmann’s Yeast is the highest grade living 
yeast—always fresh. It is not a medicine, it is 
a natural food. It helps to tone up the whole 
system and assures regular daily elimination. 
Results cannot be expected unless it is eaten 
regularly. 


Three thousand years ago yeast was used by 
Hippocrates, the famous physician of the ancient 
Greeks, as a successful agent in correcting certain 
ailments. Today Fleischmann’s Yeast has won 
national recognition—it is being prescribed by 
physicians and hospitals everywhere. 


Eat two or three cakes a day. If you prefer, 
get six cakes at a time. They will keep in a 
cool, dry place for several days. Begin at once 
to know what real health means. Be sure you get 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. All grocers have it. 


Eat it plain—or 

spread it on crackers 

—or mix it with 
water or milk 








FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


builds health naturally and permanently 





‘*— people who still keep the sparkle and 
animation of youth” 


Appetite and digestion restored 


The great problem for those who are troubled with 
indigestion is first to stimulate the appetite, and at the 
same time make it possible to digest the increased food 
that is eaten. Fleischmann’s Yeast has this remarkable 
effect on the digestive system. It enables you to eat 
more, and to get more benefit from the food you eat. 


Laxatives made unnecessary 


Fleischmann’s Yeast does for you naturally and per- 
manently what drugs at their best do only artificially 
and for a short time. In hospitals, even chronic cases 
respond to it and normal functions are restored in from 
3 days to 5 weeks. People all over the country are telling 
how Fleischmann’s Yeast has helped them. 


Skin and complexion cleared 


A poor complexion and even actual skin disorders are 
usually signs that your vitality is being lowered. Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, by assuring proper nourishment and regu- 
lar elimination, is a wonderful corrective for these 
disturbances. 


An absorbing free booklet tells what Fleischmann’s 
Yeast has done for others and can do for you. 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR IT TODAY 





THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 


Dept. 112, 701 Washington Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Name___ 





Street 


: City State_ 





Please send me free booklet ‘‘The New Importance of Yeast in Diet.” 














— 
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A Delicious Dessert 


A Wholesome Food 


Appropriate at any 
time or season 


Made by three generations 
of one family and approved 
by three generations of dis- 
criminating people. 


Prepared from the choicest 
ingredients obtainable 


At Grocers and Delicatessens 


In 1, 2, 3 and 4-lb. tins, also 
in individual size 


Other Products: 


Famous R&R Boned Chicken, 
Potted Ham, Tongue and 
Chicken, French 
Prunes, Etc. 







Process 


Satisfaction 
in every tin 
guaranteed 


RICHARDSON & ROBBINS 


over_s. “Delaware 
Producers of Delicious R & R Boned Chicken 
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The Roxigh Little Girl 
and the Smooth Little Girl 


(Continued from Page 9) 


‘All the same I’m glad I was first,” said 
the rough little girl, and added ‘‘Toads!”’ 

Her mother sighed. 

The rough little girl at that, as was her 
habit, snuggled against her mother and said, 
“Oh, Cherishable, I know I am rough. 
Still ——” and beneath her breath muttered 
again, “Toads.” 


“T“HE story now leaps on about two months 

and finds the rough little girl back at 
the school whereat she was a boarder and 
wherein she was the roughest little girl that 
so swagger and exclusive a school had ever 
known. Her intolerant and impetuous spirit 
caused her to be a 
bully anda hectorer 


mite coming amongst all you girls and you 
planning to make her poor little life a burden 
to her! Darling, you are a Chilperine, and you 
must make her life a joy to her, poor little 
thing! Now listen, darling. You are to be her 
friend and protector and to cherish her in 
every way. I am wiring Miss Philpotts to let 
the poor thing share your room, which I am 
sure cz:n be arranged as Nora Blossom has had 
to go home and you have your‘room alone. So 
do this, darling, because you are a Chilperine 
and Chilperines must; and never, never have 
thoughts like that again. Heaps of kisses, 
darling. 


“You are Lily Pook” said the rough 
little girl to the smooth little girl. “I am 
Brenda Chilperine 
and I am going to 





of all of her own 
years and by all 
except her chosen 
intimates she was 
indeed much dis- 
liked. She had a 
sharp tongue and a 
rough hand and 
they were afraid of 
her. Neverthe- 


eA Popular 
| Year-Round Gift 
| for $1.50 


be kind to you and 
cherish you. Don’t 
speak. This is my 
room and you are 
going to share it 
and we shall call it 
our room and you 
can use everything 
in it that is mine 


less—or should it | Se only $1.50, less than the porn 
be therefore?—she | price of one good a ee gold handle because 
occupied a very | can send your women friends it is the last thing 


prominent position 
in the school. On | 
the splendid occa- | 
sions when parents | 
visited the school 
forcelebrativefunc- 
tions there was no 
companion one and 
all were more. eager 
to introduce to 
their parents, and, 
because she was 
who she was, no 
child whom the 
mothers were more 


and mailing. 


than ‘‘the little 
Chilperine girl.” 
Well, the story, 





whom you particularly want to 
please a gift which will last 
throughout 1923—a constant re- 
minder of your generosity and 
good taste. In more than 100,- 
000 homes last year this gift was 
welcomed for its beauty and 
practical helpfulness. By order- 
ing it now you save all the rush 
of Christmas shopping, wrapping 


What is this gift? A 12-issue | 
subscription for the HoME Jour- 
| NAL. We will send in your name 
interested to meet, | a beautiful announcement of the 
gift. Order through our local rep- 
resentative or direct from us. 


I took out of Chil- 
perine. Oh, well, I 
suppose you must. 
Yes, you can use 
that too. Don’t 
speak.” 


“TF ANY girl here 

ever teases you, 
or if you are ever 
unhappy, you are 
to tell me at once 
and I will make 
| it all right for 
you because J am 
going to make your 
life a joy to you. 
Don’t speak. You 
may call me Brenda 








rushing on, finds 
the little Chilperine 
girl engaged, not in hectoring her com- 
panions nor in meeting their mothers, but 
in writing, in highest heat, to her own 
mother: 


Cherishable, what do you think? The most 
extrordinry and atrochus thing has happened. 
At half term, which is the day after tomorrow, 
who ever do you think is coming to this school? 
The Pook girl!!! The little girl of that lothsome 
Pook creature who turned us out of darling, 
beloved Chilperine!!! Oh, Cherishable, can you 
imagine it? That frightful sick-faced child we 
saw in that ghastly yellow car that day when I 
put out my tongue at her, not content with 
lording it over every inch of my angel Chil- 
perine, is coming to pursue me here, in my very 
school, the retch and tode!! Well, Cherishable, 
you can depend upon me to have my revenge on 
her and make her life a burdon to her. I’ve 
told all the girls who she is and of course they 
all know, as everybody knows, what that hor- 
rible Pook, her father, has done to us. You 
know, don’t you, that not one of the families 
around dear Chilperine will have anything to 
do with him and I daresay he’s sent his sick- 
faced child to school to get her out of what he 
must be feeling. Well, he’ll jolly soon find out 
what he’s done for her. I'll make her life a 
burdon to her as sure as her name’s the hideous 
and repulsive name it is—Pook. The day after 
tomorrow! I only wish it was tomorrow. We’re 
all ready for her—especially me. 


HAT was the letter the rough little girl 

wrote, and this was the reply the rough 
little girl received. It was a telegram. It 
went flying back to her the very minute her 
mother read her letter, and for a woman who 
had set herself to practice rigid economy it 
must have been one of the most extravagant 
telegrams ever written. Mrs. Chilperine, in 
order that her daughter should make no 
mistake about it, even paid to have it 
punctuated: 


Oh, darling, whatever can you be thinking 
of to speak of taking your revenge? You are 
a Chilperine. No Chilperine ever takes re- 
venge. Just think of that poor frightened little 


and you may show 

me all your letters 
and I will show you all mine. There’s just 
one thing I am not going to do and will not 
do. I will not and shall not call you Lily. 
There’s a barrier between us because you 
have turned me out of my beloved Chil- 
perine and gone to live there yourself. No 
living soul in this school will know or sus- 
pect that there is a barrier between us, be- 
cause I am going to cherish you till I’m black 
in the face. But you and I know it, and 
what I’m going to call you is a private sign 
between us and a memorial unto us that 
there isa barrier. I’m not going to call you 
Lily; I’m going to call you Pook. Every 
time you hear me call you Pook, even if it’s 
in the middle of doing an utmost kindness 
to you, you will remember the barrier. Don’t 
speak. 

“Every girl here will call you Pook because 
they will hear me calling you Pook. They 
won’t know that it’s a memorial between us, 
but we shall know; and whenever a girl calls 
you Pook our eyes will meet and we shall 
know our private barrier.” 


“C*OMETIMES I shall be perhaps right at 
the end of a long room, and yet right 
across the room our eyes will meet and our 
souls commune. Eh?” 
“How will you hear?” said the smooth 
little girl doubtfully. 
“Stupid!” cried the rough little girl. “If 
I don’t hear, it can’t be done, can it? If 
you’re going to ask nonsensical questions 
like that it’s going to be harder than ever 
for me to cherish you. All the same”—and 
her voice changed again—“it might some- 
times be hard to hear and other sometimes 
one of us might forget. What will have to be 
done is for the other one then to snap her 
fingers very loudly, like that ”—and snap with 
her finger and thumb went the rough little 
girl with a crack like a whip. She had bony 


(Continued on Page 85) 
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rof. Anderson’s Inventions 


‘Puffed Wheat and Rice—Bubble Grains, 
steam exploded—shot from guns 
‘Puffed to 8 times normal size 


Prof. A. P. An- 
derson, formerly of 
Columbia Univer- 
sity, set out to make 
whole grains wholly 


digestible. 





Each kernel con- 
tains over 125 mil- 
Those cells must be 
broken to digest, but ordinary cooking 
leaves most of them intact. 


Prof. Anderson 


lion food cells. 


Those cells contain moisture. Prof. 


Anderson conceived the idea of turning 
that moisture to steam, then exploding it. 


Sealed in guns 


He sealed the grains in guns, then 
revolved them for an hour in fearful heat. 
The bit of moisture in each food cell 
was thus changed 
to steam. 


When the guns 
areshotthatsteam 
explodes. Thus 


125 million ex- 





Shot from guns 


plosions are caused in every kernel. 


Every food cell is blasted. Digestion 


| Puffed Rice 


is made easy and We. 


complete. And the i 
grains are puffed to 
flimsy bubbles, eight 


times normal size. 


Food Ny Phe 
confections "i \? 
The fearful heat i) : 


gives to the grains Vp 
a taste like toasted 
nuts. Puffing makes 
them flimsy as a snowflake. 


Puffed to 8 times 
normal size 


So these crisp, fragile tidbits fairly 
melt away into almond- 
flavored granules. 
They seem like fairy 
foods. 





They are used like 
nuts in candy making, 
and as garnish on ice cream. They are 
mixed with fruits to give a_nut-like 


blend. 


Mix with fruits 


Mothers douse 
them with melted 
butter for hungry 
children after school. 





Use in soups 


Children eat them 
like peanuts or popcorn. 









25 million explosions in each kernel 
Every food cell blasted for easy digestion 


Lhe most enticing grain foods in existence 


Three times daily 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice should 


be served to children at least three times 
daily. In the morning with cream and 
sugar. At night in bowls 

of milk. Between meals ao 


as the supreme food con- 
fections. 





Children need more 
whole grains. Whole wheat 
contains sixteen needed 
elements. It is almost a complete food. 
It is rich in minerals which growing 
children need. 


After-school 
delights 


The way to serve whole grains is in 
puffed form. Then every granule can 
digest, every atom feeds. 





Millions of mothers now do this. Thus 
millions of children are better fed, and 
whole grains to them are the finest foods 
they know. All 
because Prof. An- 
derson solved this 
problem of blast- 
ing every food 
cell. | 





The ideal bedtime 


dish 


Puffed Wheat 


The Quaker Oats @mpany, Sole Makers 
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Your Millions of Skin Radiators 


OUR skin is the chief regulator 

of the heat of the body. When 

too much heat is generated the 
pores set upa natural compensation 
in the form of perspiration. Every 
pore is a miniature radiator. But 
if the pores become clogged they 
“back up’ and the entire system gets 
out of order. Keep your skin radiators 
working, and they will work for you. 


The answer is natural, thorough 
cleanliness—pore-deep cleanliness— 
Fairy Soap cleanliness. More people 
by the hundreds are discovering this 
daily. The fashion of American white 


Keep Them Working 


cleanliness, established by Fairy, the 
whitest soap in the world, is rapidly 
extending everywhere. 


Your skin may look clean, yet not 
be clean. Surface appearance often 
belies a pore-deep condition. Deep- 
down cleanliness is the thing. And 
you can’t have that with a cleansing 
agent that chokes the pores with 
irritating color pigments or cheap 
scents so frequently found in impure 
soaps. That is why Fairy Soap is 
the preference of really-clean people 
who use it for its pore-deef cleansing 
quality which helps the body breathe, 


and for the invigorated feeling which 
follows its use. 


Fairy Soap is the master valve to 
every tiny health-radiator of your 
skin. /t is soap in its purest form. It 
brings you a body comfort such as 
you have not known before. Its 
superiority is due to its simplicity— 
a simpler or purer soap does not 
exist at any price. The use of Fairy 
Soap marks the small yet very great 
difference between really clean and 
nearly clean. Isit in your bathroom? 





(THE Wi” FAIR BANK comeany) 


It Is Rapidly Spreading American White Cleanliness Everywhere ory 





CHRISTOPHER MAGEE, JR., MANAGER 
FRANK L. WILLIAMS, ASST. MANAGER 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
65 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen : 


matter from the pores. 





PARK HOTEL AND BATH 
MAGNETIC SPRINGS, OHIO 


JESSE F. CONRAD, M. D. 
MEDICAL DIRECTOR 


As the leading institution of its kind in Ohio we are pleased 
to recommend FAIRY SOAP, not only because it cleanses in a 
refreshing manner, but also for its value in eliminating sebaceous 


PARK HOTEL AND BATH 


fuk ledllems 


Assistant Manager 


FAIRY 


Save HUMAN LIVES 
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FAIRY SOAP 


HELPS THE 


BODY BREATHE 
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The Rough Little Girl 
and the Smooth Little Girl 


(Continued from Page 82) 


fingers through much hockey, lawn tennis 
and cricket. ‘Snap yours.” 

The snap made by the smooth little girl 
was not at all approved by the rough little 
girl—it could indeed only be written by the 
ridiculous sound “‘pluff.”’ ‘‘ Your finger and 
thumb,” said the rough little girl, ‘‘are 
simply podgy”; and was told apologeti- 
cally, ‘They’re very hot and slippery”; and 
replied ‘‘Wipe them then, you stupid little 
thing! Now come with me and I'll show 
you the other girls in my form.and we’ll do 
this secret sign business. Wipe your finger 
and thumb on your handkerchief.”’ 


T THIS hour the girls of the rough little 
girl’s form were in their rooms, and at 
the first study was instituted the performance 
repeated in all the other studies. ‘Hilda 
and Mary,” said the rough little girl, enter- 
ing the first, ‘this is my new and great 
friend. I told you I was going to make her 
life a burden to her but I also told you after- 
wards I was not but that I was going to 
cherish her. If you’re not kindness itself to 
her you’d better look out for yourself, that’s 
all. Her name is Pook. Lily’s her ordinary 
name but Pook is what she’s got to be called. 
Take her over to the far end and call her 
Pook.” 

Hilda and Mary, much obedient to the 
rough little girl, as were all the girls of her 
age, took the smooth little girl aside as bade 
and looked at her silently and with em- 
barrassment. 

' “How do you do, Pook?” said Hilda at 
ast. 

“Quite well, thank you,”’ said the smooth 
little girl. 

‘My back is turned! My back is turned !’’ 
cried the rough little girl. ‘I can’t hear 
what’s going on. Signal, can’t you?” 

Pluff went the hot and damp fingers of 
the smooth little girl. 

““Tchk!”’ very vexedly went the tongue 
of the rough little girl. ‘ Louder!” 

Pluff. 

“Much louder. Twice.” 

Pluff, pluff. 

Very slowly and dramatically the rough 
little girl turned, folded her arms and, 
bending her head forward above them, di- 
rected upon the smooth little girl a gaze of 
truly terrifying intensity. 

Recovering, ‘‘That’s a sign of the deadly 
secret between us,’’ she explained to the 
astonished Mary and Hilda. ‘‘Come now, 
Pook; and do for goodness’ sake wipe those 
horrible fingers of yours.” 


HAT night when they were got to bed in 

the two little beds that stood side by 
side, ‘‘There’s one question I should like to 
ask you,” said the rough little girl. ‘‘Have 
you ever seen me before today?” 

“Yes, I have,” said the smooth little girl. 
““Why did you put your tongue out at me?” 

“Because my tongue’s my own and I can 
slide it in and out without asking you,” said 
the rough little girl. ‘‘Your father put out 
his tongue at me, which was far worse, and I 
may as well tell you at once that a more 
hideous tongue I never saw. I suppose he 
lives on porky pufis. Talking about porky 
puffs, have you by any chance brought any 
with you?” 

““T’ve got one packet of six in my box.” 

“Princess porky puffs or Party porky 
puffs?” 

“Party, Brenda.” 

“Well, it was very wrong of you,” said 
the rough little girl very sternly. ‘It’s 
utterly forbidden to bring grub to school 
and if you’re found out tomorrow you will 
be in disgrace. I’ve got to shield you in 
every way and it seems to me that the only 
way to shield you in this is for us to eat them 
now. Get them, Pook.” 

The smooth little girl got them. 

“Three for you and three for me,” said the 
rough little girl, dividing the packet. ‘“‘ You 
may think,” she added as they sat up in 


affliction with capable jaws. “All the same 
I frankly admit they’re very good. If you 
don’t want that last one of yours I’ll have it 
for you. Now go to sleep and don’t speak 
another word.” 

Thus was begun for the smooth little girl 
a tutelage at once stern and affectionate, 
harsh and devoted. Brenda unquestionably 
bullied Lily, but as unquestionably bullied 
her always for her own good. She never 
spoke to her a word that anyone overhearing 
possibly could call a kind word; but all her 
sharp and apparently unfeeling admonitions 
were towards helping Lily to hold her own. 

“Tf you can’t hold your own, I must 
make you hold your own,” was the rough 
little girl’s most constant cry; and there 
came a day when it was extended to in- 
clude the father of the smooth little girl 
also. “If your father,” said the rough little 
girl in her impatient way, “is coming down 
to Speech Day, he’s coming down to Speech 
Day. And if I say he never will hold his own 
here, he never will hold his own here. Have 
you ever known me wrong in anything I’ve 
told you?” 

“Never,” said the smooth little girl. 


“TERY well, then. My mother can’t 

come, and even if she could come I 
should have to be lugging you about all day, 
for a more shy or stupid child I have never 
seen or imagined. I’ve got to cherish you 
and I suppose that means I’ve got to cher- 
ish your frightful father as well.” 

“Brenda,” said the smooth little girl 
timidly, “he’s not frightful.” 

“‘He’s got a frightful tongue,”’ said Brenda, 
“because I’ve seen it, as you well know.” 

The smooth little girl rather painfully 
colored. ‘‘He was very upset that day be- 
cause the people in the village had been rude 
to him. Everyone at Chilperine still is very 
rude to him and he says he knows all the 
parents here will be rude to him.” 

“Not if I cherish him,” said Brenda, 
“unless he puts out his tongue at them.” 

“He won’t. My darling father wouldn’t 
really be unkind to a soul. He says he will 
be equal with all these people one day. He 
says he'll be a lord before he’s finished, 
Brenda.” 

The rough little girl gave a snort down her 
rough little nose. 

““You’ve been uncommon good to my little 
lass,” said Mr. Pook on his arrival, ‘‘and 
I’m uncommon grateful to you.” 

“All it is,’ said the rough little girl, “‘is 
that I’ve had to cherish Pook because I am a 
Chilperine, and today I have got to cherish 
you because I am a Chilperine. I daresay 
you are feeling rather nervous, aren’t you?” 

“To tell you the honest truth,’”’ admitted 
Mr. Pook, “I am; though why”—and his 
voice became slightly defiant—‘“‘I should 
be, I don’t know.” 

The rough little girl looked him up and 
down appraisingly. ‘I should say it’s those 
frightful boots you’ve got on,” she reported. 


R. POOK had arrived in a terrific car. 
He had been met by the little girls, 

smooth and rough, at a point where a path 
across the grounds of the swagger and ex- 
clusive school met the main road, and he had 
disclosed himself on alighting from the car 
wearing a striped blue suit that struck one as 
neat, but white buckskin boots that struck 
one as gaudy. 

““What’s the matter with the boots?”’ in- 
quired Mr. Pook, staring down upon them. 

““They’re white,” said the rough little girl. 
“Those boots, with that suit, would be all 
right on a yacht. At this Speech Day today 
they’ll simply make you a figure of shame.” 

Mr. Pook sat down on the step of the car 
and regarded his cherisher gloomily. ‘‘Can’t 
walk about in my socks all day, can I?” he 
debated. 

“You can’t,”’ said the rough little girl. 

She stood with brows corrugated as be- 
neath stupendous tension of thought. Sud- 
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bed, munching, “that I’m enjoying these. denly she darted a quick, questioning arm 
As a matter of fact, so much as to touch towards Mr. Pook. “Just ‘ell me this, 
a porky puff is to me to eat of the bread 
of affliction.’”” She munched the bread of 
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and the Smooth Little Girl 
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would you consider it an extravagance to 
buy a new pair of boots?” 

Mr. Pook said soberly, “‘I can afford it.” 

“Then that’s what we'll do,” said the 
rough little girl brightly. “‘There’s a shop in 
the town and we'll do it at once.” 

They drove to the town and they entered 
the shop. ‘Can you afford patent leather?” 
said the rough little 


“Five pounds,”’ said the rough little girl 
in her impatient way, “‘would be perfectly 
ridiculous. If you would like to give me five 
shillings I think it would be very kind of 
you and I will write you a letter to thank 
you.” 

“There is no occasion,” said Mr. Pook, 





girl. i 

“T think I can,” Wi 
said Mr. Pook 
submissively. 4 

‘““This gentle- 
man,’ said the 
rough little girl to 
the shop assistant, 
“would like a pair 
of patent-leather q 





“to do that.” He handed her two half 
crowns. ‘“There’s 

rete only one way for 

me to say the 

amount of things 

Id like to say, and 

that is that you’re 

; a real little lady, 
‘ a real one. What 
was it you said, 
when we met, you 
were going to do to 
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and not too 
pointed.” 


me same as you 
said you had done 
to Lily?” 
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The assistant stripped off the impossible 
white boot from one foot of Mr. Pook and 
measured the foot. 

“And see,”’ said the rough little girl, “that 
you give him a nice roomy fit, because he’s 
got to wear them to walk all day in.” 

“Certainly, miss,’’ said the assistant. 


PAIR of boots approved by the rough 

little girl were placed upon the feet of 
Mr. Pook, and there followed an afternoon 
in which Mr. Pook trod painfully, but with 
feelings very novel to him and very agree- 
able to him, in the wake of the rough little 
girl. He trod painfully because the boots, 
though roomy, proved, as new patent leather 
will, not to be roomy enough. His feelings 
were novel and were very agreeable because 
for the first time in his life he found himself 
received, nay, made to feel at home, by a 
class of society which hitherto he had at 
once envied and loathed. 

The rough little girl, as firmly cherishing 
Mr. Pook among the swagger and exclusive 
parents as she cherished Lily Pook among 
the swagger and exclusive girls, took the 
great colossus of porky puffs from group to 
group scattered about the garden, intro- 
duced him, set him down in the heart of each 
group, immersed him and piloted him in 
that group’s conversation, and at the proper 
interval of time collected him from that 
group and conducted him to similar amenities 
in another group. 

“This is Mr. Pook,’’ was the rough little 
girl’s formula. ‘“‘He is the father of my 
greatest friend, Lily Pook. This is Lily 
Pook. And he lives at Chilperine Castle, 
where we used to live. Sit down, Mr. Pook.” 
And there were joined to this formula high- 
sounding names and highly distinguished 
titles belonging to the other parties to the 
introduction that caused Mr. Pook to sit 
down with the sense of sitting in the seats of 
the mighty and with the gratification thereof. 
As to the owners of these names and these 
titles, whether it was that they were tickled, 
or whether it was that they were touched, by 
the cherishment of Mr. Pook by the rough 
little girl, unquestionably they showed to 
Mr. Pook that hearts just as kind and rare 
beat all about Mayfair as in the lowly air of 
porky-puff palaces. They welcomed Mr. 
Pook, and what is more, getting into conver- 
sation with him, they enjoyed Mr. Pook and 
liked Mr. Pook. ‘Have you met,” they 
said to one another, ‘‘that Mr. Pook with 
that too comic Brenda Chilperine? He’s 
delicious. He really is delightful.” 


WAS athrilled Mr. Pook, but it was also 
a profoundly touched Mr. Pook, that as 
evening fell stood beside the terrific car in 
process of taking leave of the rough little 
girl. Having thanked her, not effusively, 
for some instinct told him effusive thanks, 
like white boots, were not acceptable to the 
rough little girl’s idea of cherishment, ‘I 
suppose,”’ said he, “I couldn’t give you a lit- 
tle tip, like as I’m going to give my Lily?” 
“Tt would depend,” said the rough little 
girl frankly, ‘‘on how much it was.” 
Mr. Pook was taken aback. “‘ Would five 
pounds,” said he nervously, “‘be all right?” 


‘Cherish you,” said the rough little girl. 

“You have,” said Mr. Pook emphatically. 
“Do you mind telling me—it’s been rather a 
job, hasn’t it, rather a bit of work, all that 
cherishing this afternoon?” 

“At the beginning,’ replied the rough 
little girl, “‘it was rather a strain.” 

“T reckon,” said Mr. Pook. 

“You needn’t mind,” said the rough little 
girl. ‘I didn’t do it because I wanted to do 
it. I did it because I had to do it. I’ve got 
to cherish Lily, and I supposed I had to 
cherish you, because I am a Chilperine.”’ 

Mr. Pook stared upon the rough little girl 
meditatively. ‘‘I dare say,’’ said he, ‘‘it’s 
not all jam being a Chilperine.” 

“‘T dare say,”’ said the rough little girl, “it’s 
not all porky puff being a Pook.” 

“You're right,”’ said Mr. Pook. 


HE story now takes a turn, at once 
hackneyed and sentimental, which I 
detest and something like which I have been 
dreading all the time. If only I could invent 
stories for myself instead of telling other 
peoples’, I never would stoop to the smell of 
smoke and the clanging of a great bell to 
which the rough little girl one night awoke. 
Of course you guess at once what had hap- 
pened and what is going to happen. The 
swagger and exclusive school was on fire. 
Brenda skipped out of bed, stuffed on her 
shoes, jerked up her wrapper and simply 
rushed. She gave never a thought to Lily 
Pook. She never imagined this was a real 
fire. At least twice in every term that bell 
used to startle the swagger and exclusive 
girls out of their sleep and send them 
hustling to their established places in the 
great hall in the delicious excitement of fire 
drill. There were prizes for the girls who got 
there in three minutes from the alarm and 
punishment—forfeits—for the girls who did 
not get there in five. Hence never a thought 
of Lily Pook, only the skipping out, the 
stuffing on, the jerking up and the rushing 
down. True, a smell of smoke had never 
before been present with the alarm bell, but 
in the excitement to be down among the 
prize winners Brenda scarcely noticed it. 
She noticed it very dreadfully asin the mob 
of others she fled downstairs and into the hall. 
Also horrible crackling noises; also strange 
heat; also no stopping in the hall. Mistresses 
were there to shout, ‘‘In the garden! In the 
garden! Take your places on the lawn!” and 
they were all in their places, much agitated, 
hysterically squeaking as to some of them, 
hysterically exclaiming as to nearly all at 
the horrid sight of red and yellow light glow- 
ing angrily behind the window panes, before 
ever to Brenda came the thought of Lily. 
Indeed it only came when simultaneously it 
came to all the rest of that frightened throng. 


HE first rule in the principles of the fire 

drill was the taking of a roll-call. A mis- 
tress well accustomed to the list, comporting 
herself with superb calm in this terrible crisis, 
rattled off the names. The swagger and ex- 
clusive girls, well accustomed to the order of 
their names, and comporting themselves 
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now with automatic precision—rattled out 
responses. One name—its owner recently 
joined—was penciled at the foot of the list. 
One girl, for the like reason, never yet had 
participated in a fire drill, knew not the 
meaning of the great bell, did not respond 
when at last her name was called. 

“Lily Pook!” cried the mistress, and 
stopped; and there seemed to be in all that 
din a dreadful silence. ‘‘Lily Pook!’ she 
cried again; and there came a cold clutch to 
the heart of Brenda; and now indeed was 
panic. “Where is Lily Pook?” cried the 
mistress. ‘Has anyone seen Lily Pook?” 
And using the smooth little girl’s funny little 
name, ‘‘ Pook! Pook!” cried all the swagger 
and exclusive missies, ““Pook! Pook! Pook!’’ 

I ought to have said, but you have doubt- 
less guessed it, that, as always happens in 
stories of this kind, the nearest fire engine 
was miles and miles away. No men were 
attached to this swagger and exclusive 
school. Men, indeed, were firmly kept away 
from it. The very gardeners were lady 
gardeners; the lady principal’s chauffeur was 
a lady chauffeur; and now, while men, for 
the first time in the history of that swagger 
and exclusive school, were very badly 
wanted, and while still that frightened 
throng wailed “ Pook! Pook!” into the night, 
their wails suddenly were changed to screams 
of “Brenda! Brenda!” and “Stop her! 
Stop her!” 


GAIN you can guess. It always happens 

in stories of this kind. There came to 

the rough little girl the dreadful knowledge 

that here, in the absence of that Pook, her 

trust was betrayed. The Pook whom it was 

her duty, because she was a Chilperine, to 

cherish, was not being cherished. She was, 
on the contrary, being burnt alive. 

A Pilgrim Knight, that is to say a Chil- 
perine, cannot stand by and see that 
happen. 

As countless heroines have done before, but 
much more fearfully, because although she 
was a Chilperine she was not really a heroine, 
the rough little girl fled across the lawn and 
intothe great hall and up the stairs and down 
the corridors and into the room jointly shared. 
She went by no means so swiftly as this is 
written. In some stages she went very 
slowly. Once, when halfway up the stairs, 
she went back. She was very frightened and 
she had occasion to be very frightened. 
There was smoke and there were flames and 
there was very great heat and there was a 
most terrible rending and crackling. 

“‘T am the Pilgrim Knight.” 

It is not the kind of thing that a little girl 
would say or think, horribly situated as was 
this little girl, but I have to state and to 
emphasize that she did say it. She went 
back once in the great hall; and she said 
“T am the Pilgrim Knight!” and she went 
on again. She went back once on the first 
landing; and she said “I am the Pilgrim 
Knight!” and she went on again. She went 
back once on the second flight of stairs; 
and she saw, not in the direction on which 
she had turned her back but in the direction 
towards which now stood her face, that 
which most terribly dismayed her. In the 
brief instant since her passage of the flight 
below, flames had appeared where flames 
had not been. They were leaping up and 
they leaped from the landing to the stairs 
with a horrible fluttering sound, like a flag 
drumming in a great wind. 


HAT was what beneath her the rough lit- 

tle girl saw, and it was perfectly clear to 
her that if those stairs were to be descended 
and safety reached they must be descended 
now, at once, with all possible speed, or 
never. 

She nerved herself for that terrible rush 
to lovely safety; and at the pitch of her 
nerving, that is to say on her tiptoes, with 
her breath held up to bursting, with one 
hand stretched down the balustrade, with 
the other frantically caught to her small 
bosom, she remembered a thing that her 
people had been saying ever since the first 
Chilperine said it to William the Conqueror; 


and tears of fright rushed to her eyes and 
streamed out of her eyes and she said it. 

“T am the Pilgrim Knight,” she said, and 
she turned and took those stairs again. 

She kept repeating it now. She had to. 
“Tam the Pilgrim Knight! Iam the Pilgrim 
Knight! I am the Pilgrim Knight!” She 
said it over and over again, very fast and 
very fierce. She had to, she would have 
gone back else. 

Well, that is the easiest bit of that part, 
and the rest has to be hurried over because 
it is rather painful. 


HE rough little girl found the smooth 

little girl cowering beside the window of 
herroom. The smooth little girl cried “Oh, 
Brenda! Brenda!” The rough little girl, 
recovering at sight of the smooth little girl 
something of her normal attitude towards 
her, cried ‘Oh, Pook! I must say you really 
are the most maddening and infuriating and 
senseless Pook! Whatever on earth did you 
stay up here for?” 

She caught the smooth little girl by the 
hand and dragged her, she had to be dragged, 
to the head of the stairs. 

But beyond the first flight there were no 
stairs; there were only flames. 

“Now you see,” cried the rough little girl, 
“‘what you have done! Pook, you ought to 
be boiled.” 

As the smooth little girl was in more than 
considerable danger of being burnt within 
a very few minutes, this was no very alarm- 
ing threat. And there came almost imme- 
diately new terrors very terrible, which lost 
the rough little girl the confidence that came 
to her by resumption of her bullying and 
hectoring ways. There came up the well of 
the staircase a sudden giant flame that leaped 
like a spontaneous combustion of the air 
about them. They staggered back and Lily 
screamed. ‘‘We are going to die! We are 
going to die!” she cried, and clutched both 
her arms around the other. 

The rough little girl kissed her. “Darling 
Pook,” she said, “‘we are not. Darling 
Pook, you have only got to be brave.” 

There was a short passage here and the 
rough little girl took the smooth little girl 
to the window at the end of it. At the end 
of the long corridor on this landing was a 
fire escape. At the end of this passage there 
was no fire escape and the corridor could not 
be reached. 


HE rough little girl threw up the lower 
sash of the window. It very fortunately 
gave on to the lawn where had assembled the 
girls. They were to be seen now, from that 
great height, as midgets performing as it 
were antics. The school fire brigade had 


found their senses and their implements. | 


With a hand pump and a hose they were 
directing what looked to be a thin pencil of 
water against the building. 

Brenda showed herself. The puppets, as 
though jerked by simultaneous movement 
of every string, whirled into agitation of 
tossing arms and running feet. They col- 
lected in a crowd. There came up thin 
whisps of voices piping, “‘ Brenda! Brenda!” 
The smooth little girl was seen. ‘‘ Pook! 
Pook!” arose the piping notes. 

It was told afterwards by a mistress: 
“We knew they were cut off from the fire 
escape on their landing for we had seen 
flames from the window where it was 
fastened. We were distracted. That brave 
child, in her dreadful peril, had more sense 
than we. She remembered what in our dis- 
traction we forgot, the jumping sheet that 
was supplied with our fire brigade equip- 
ment and that at our fire drill we used to 
hold for girls of the gym eight to jump into 
from the first floor; quite low, you know. 
Brenda could not make us hear. She got 
out on the window sill and that, because we 
were terrified she was going to throw herself 
down, reminded us. We fled for the sheet 
and everyone for whom there was room 
hung on it with their full weight as at our 
drill we had learned. And then Pe 
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For 22c a Quart 


Just the thing for economy—the sort of 
economy that is worth while. For one quart 
of clear, golden syrup, with a flavor like 
maple, 

add one teaspoon Mapleine to 
four cups granulated sugar dis- 
solved in two cups boiling water 


and the result is Mapleine Syrup, so truly 
delicious on pancakes, waffles, biscuits, frit- 
ters, or on puddings, ice cream and the 
countless other dishes for which you need 
delightful, perfectly flavored syrup. Make 
as little or as much as you like—it will keep. 


MAPLEINE 


produces rich, true-to-maple flavor in cake frostings 
and fillings, in pudding sauces, etc., providing many 
new and delicious desserts for appetites which call 
for and delight in something different. Try this 
recipe: 





Mapleine Spread 


4 tablespoons cream (or canned milk) 
4 teaspoon Mapleine 

1 tablespoon butter 

Confectioners’ or powdered sugar 


Melt butter and mix with cream and Mapleine. 
Stir in enough confectioners’ or powdered 
sugar to make proper consistency to spread 
nicely. 


Delicious on cake, as pudding sauce, or with hot 
biscuits. i 2 
For Christmas Candies 


Mapleine flavors home made candies and other 
confections to perfection, as it does not cook out, 
freeze out or grain. Uncooked Fudge Recipe fur- 
nished on request. Use the coupon. 

At grocers’ 


2-o0z. bottle 35c 
(In Canada add duty) 


Crescent Manufacturing Company 
321 Occidental Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 


Send ten cents with this coupon 


Enclosed herewith find ten cents 
for trial bottle of Mapleine, and 
recipe booklet: 


My Name 
Address_ ia 


My Grocer 
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“Beauty and health h depend 


on the care of your teeth” 


by E. G. Jesge 


Head of Research Department, RUBBERSET CO., Newark, N. J., U.S. A. 


The right brush for the right care of 


‘ the teeth preserves health and youth 


66 


The wrong way 


Your cheeks grow hollow. 


The Rotary Wedge 


We have spent three years in the lab- 
oratory to perfect a scientifically correct 
toothbrush. The A/berite Rotary Wedge 
Toothbrush is the result. More than 600 
dentists to whom we have shown this brush 
use and approve it. They say it is correct. 

The brush and the method of using it 
are more important than the dentifrice. 
The A/erite makes it almost impossible to 
brush the teeth wrongly. It cleans every 
crevice. Keeps the tartar away. Removes 
food residue from the uneven biting sur- 
face. ‘The wedge shaped bristles clean! 

Now you can reach the back molars and 
keep them clean. Proper brushing methods 
will stimulate the gums. Build up the circu- 
lation. Keep your teeth white and sound. 

Your mouth is an index of character. 
Don’t be ashamed of it. Have an attractive 
smile. Keep your breath sweet and clean. 
Begin the proper care of your mouth now. 





This brush reach- 
es merely the sur- 
faces of the teeth 


The right way 





The wedge shaped 
Alberitethorough- 
ly cleans the sur- 
faces and thecrev- 


ices of all the teeth 
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IPS like a ripe pomegranate, teeth like pearls,”’ 
mantic description of a perfect mouth. Can it be applied to yours? 
The big back molars are your most important teeth. Nature 

made them to do most of the chewing. They are the triple rooted 
teeth that hold your cheeks up. Without them the muscles sag. 
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FREE 


‘*How to Save Your 
Teeth.’’ A new 
booklet that an- 
swers the following 
important questions 
and dozens of others 


How do the teeth affect 
the appearance? 
Digestion? 
General health? 
Breath and beauty? 


How should you care for 

baby’s mouth? 
Children’s teeth? 
Your own? 


Which teeth aremost im- 
portant P 
Why? 


What are the results of 
neglect? 


What are the essentials 
of mouth hygiene? 








Ask your dealer today for an 
Alberite Rotary Wedge Brush. \f he can’t supply you send us 3 5c in 
stamps—specifying whether you want a hard, medium or soft brush. 
With it we will send you a copy of ‘‘How To Save Your Teeth.”’ 


Made by RUBBERSET COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J., U. S. A. 


f CBERITE 


ROTARY WEDGE 


rooTH BROSA 








The Rough Little Girl 
and the Smooth Little Girl 


(Continued from Page 87) 


The sheet looked to Brenda not so small 
as a large pocket handkerchief but not so 
big as a small tablecloth. Brenda said, 
‘Darling Pook, you must jump.” 

Lily most dreadfully shrieked: 
I can’t, I can’t!” 

The rough little girl said, “‘ Darling Pook!” 
and began to lift her. 

The smooth little girl screamed, ‘‘ Brenda! 
Brenda!” and her smooth little knees col- 
lapsed. She had fainted. 

The rough little girl tried to raise her and 
found, because she was very hurried and 
very terrified, that she could not raise her. 
She leaned from the window and those 
upon the lawn screamed to her, “Jump! 
Jump!” 

She put a leg over the window sill and 
again looked down and they screamed more 
loudly than before, “Jump! Jump!” She 
drew up the other leg and began, very 
quickly, to thrust it over, and she looked 
back and looked down at the smooth little 
girl, crumpled. 

And then the spirit that stretched back 
to the first Chilperine found a voice for itself: 
“You are a Chilperine.”’ 

So she caught at her breath and she drew 
back her legs and she was not seen by those 
who from the lawn screamed, ‘Jump, 
Brenda, jump!” 

There immediately was seen by them in- 
stead the form of the smooth little girl, 
which first was on the window ledge, and 
then between the arms of the rough little girl 
was suspended above the sheet, and then 
came whizzing, and miraculously was caught 
upon the sheet, and bounced, but not much, 
and was caught again, and was deposited, 
unhurt, upon the lawn. 

There was confusion, and while that con- 
fusion, as they say, ‘“‘reigned,” there was a 
mighty crash and a bursting up to heaven 
of sparks that flames, as if they chased them, 
clutched at with angry fingers; and that was 
part, not all, of the roof gone in; and there 
were shouts, and men, and rushings, and 
that was the fire brigade arrived and run- 
ning a snake of ladders to the house; and 
then there was every eye towards one point, 
and every heart in dread towards it, and that 
was where the little girl that was rough had 
been . . . and was not. 

Up went that snake of ladders and up the 
first, pit-a-pat! My goodness how he goes! 
A giant fellow with a shining hat; and up 
the next, and flick! has pushed another up 
before him; and he’s up that, and flick! he’s 
up again. Pit-a-pat! My word, his feet 
and hands aren’t feet and hands, they’re 
four spots racing. Up, up; up, up; my life, 
that man’s a sailor! He’s up. His hands 
are at the window. Up goes his leg. He’s 
gone. My stars, he hadn’t touched the top 
before he—flick—was vanished; before he— 
LOOK! Print it in shouts, before he— 
LOOK! HE’S GOT HER! ON HIS 
SHOULDER! CHEER! HE’SOUT! HE’S 
COMING DOWN! CHEER! CHEER, 
GIRLS, CHEER AGAIN! Here, let me out, 
I want to cry. Confound it! 

(I say, that’s the way to tell a story!) 


“Brenda, 


HE rough little girl passed through a 

number of scenes and among a number 
of faces very decidedly bewildering to her. 
The first face upon which she squarely got 
her eye was, astoundingly, the large red 
face, gazing upon her from the foot of the 
bed, of Mr. Pook. The next face, standing 
beside her, was the face of Lily Pook. And 
the first scene, enframing these faces, 
clearly observed by the rough little girl was, 
amazingly, the very dear and familiar scene 
of her own bedroom at Chilperine Castle. 
She then, with effect much more stabilizing, 
perceived on the other side of her, smiling 
at her, the face of her mother. 

In every story of this kind that I have 
ever read the first words of the rough little 
girl would have been, ‘‘Is Pook safe?” A 
beatific smile would then have adorned her 
face. She then would have said she heard 
the sound of angels’ music; and then, very 
beautifully, would have died. I hate to 
write that her first words were, instead, 


quite calmly, “‘Cherishable, is this my room 
at Chilperine?” She then said, ‘“‘How 
lovely!’’ And she then incontinently went 
to sleep. 

What had happened was that Mr. Pook, 
hearing by telephone of the disaster, had 
rushed over to the school in his terrific car; 
and hearing there of his daughter’s peril and 
rescue had first fallen on his knees and shed 
from his eyes tears, almost as big as his own 
porky puffs, of thanksgiving and of grati- 
tude, and had then conveyed the rough little 
girl, together with his own smooth little girl, 
back to the castle, which, said he subse- 
quently and brokenly to the mother of the 
rough little girl, ““She’s never going to leave, 
madam. I knew her weeks ago, madam, for 
the finest little lady that ever stepped; and 
she’s showed herself the bravest little lady. 
‘I’m a Chilperine,’ she said to me that day 
I went there; and I reckon she is, and the 
best of ’em. And I reckon she belongs here 
and I reckon Chilperine belongs to her; and 
say what you like, madam, it is hers.”’ 

This ‘‘say what you like’ was because 
the mother of the rough little girl had 
pointed out that the most celebrated home 
in England cannot possibly be given to a 
small schoolgirl. 

“My little lass is worth to me all the 
castles in England,” said Mr. Pook, ‘‘and 
that little lady upstairs is worth all the cas- 
tles in England. There’s an idea suddenly 
come to me, madam, and I’ll go right to my 
study and do it now. I’ll not tell you what 
it is, madam, till it’s done. But I’ll tell you 
what it’s come to me out of. This castle 
isn’t for mysort. I’m going to give it where 
it belongs; and your brave little lady, that 
belongs to it as much as the walls belong to 
it, I’m going to give her too.” 

With this strange saying Mr. Pook went 
to his study, wrote upon a sheet of paper, 
“To the Right Honorable the Prime Min- 
ister—Sir ” and brought to an end 
this story. 


OME newspaper extracts can close it. 

First those headlines in perfectly enor- 
mous type which one day burst out of the 
press: 


CHILPERINE FOR THE NATION! 
MUNIFICENT BEQUEST BY 
MR. SAMUEL POOK 


Then just a sentence from the enthusiastic 
leading articles accompanying them: 

“Particularly happy, we may say par- 
ticularly beautiful, is the sole condition on 
which this princely benefactor of the nation 
makes his gift. ‘Chilperine,’ as he 
says, ‘would not be Chilperine without a 
Chilperine. A sum of money has 
been set aside by Mr. Pook for purposes of 
this private upkeep. Miss Brenda 
Chilperine will for her lifetime own and 
dwell in the castle. Mrs. Chilperine, 
as her accompanying letter shows, has ac- 
cepted on behalf of her daughter the trust.” 

More press extracts. This one from a New 
Year Honors List: 


To be Barons 
Mr. SAMUEL Pook 
(Donor of Chilperine to the Nation) 


And then this one, not long after, which 
first has to be prefaced by words said by 
Mrs. Chilperine to Mr. Pook during one of 
the holidays which always the smooth little 
girl and her father spent with the rough little 
girl and her mother. ‘Mr. Pook, I insist. 
Your name must go down with the Chil- 
perine name. Look what you have done for 
it. Yes, that is to be your title, please.” 

This one: “Mr. Samuel Pook, on his 
elevation to the peerage, has assumed the 
title of Lord Pook of Chilperine.”’ 

The rough little. girl showed it to the 
smooth little girl. ‘And mind you, Pook,” 
said the rough little girl, speaking with some 
difficulty for her mouth was full, ‘“‘and mind 
you, Pook, it sounds jolly well, I think— 
‘Lord Pook of Chilperine.’ I vote we, have 
just one more porky puff and that’s all.” 
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COCOANUT OIL SOAP FLAKES 


From Cocoanuts comes a pure, white oil—bland, 
smooth, fragrant. This oil is used in FAB. It makes 
FAB flakes dissolve instantly and lather copiously. It 
makes this lather soft and gentle on hands and clothes. 
It makes the flakes snow white in the package and the 
clothes snow white after washing. And best of all, it 


means that FAB is safe for washing: 


SILK STOCKINGS 

FINE LINGERIE 

SILKS OR CHIFFONS 

KNITTED SWEATERS 

BABY CLOTHES AND WOOLENS 


Made by COLGATE & CO., NEW YORK 





‘For Washing 
“Fine Fabrics Safely 
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Keep Christmas with a Kodak 


While far too excited to dress, little Jane has popped into bed again to pose for a 


picture with mother’s new Kodak. 


And that only starts the fun. Even now father and Uncle Stan are renewing their 


youth in a snowball fight —and there’s another picture. 


Kodak is a gift that slips out of the holiday box into the spirit of Christmas. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Te Kodak City 
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What a Woman Preacher Thinks of 
the (hurch 


(Continued from Page 31) 


and their immediate response to his per- 
sonality. Church of England, Baptist, Pres- 
byterian or Methodist, it seemed to matter 
nothing to the average soldier. But if their 
padre was a man like his Master, Christ, 
“the common people heard him gladly.” 

Our army was just our men, out at the 
Front. They all went, and when we know 
what the army felt about religion we 
really know what our men in general feel. It 
is true at home, now, that the average man 
cares very little about the church one be- 
longs to, but will respond to a Christlike 
appeal. He may be wrong, but at the mo- 
ment I am not discussing that; I only want 
to register the fact. And this fact accounts 
for the crowded churches and live congre- 
gations of some men here and there. 

I want the churches to have good music, 
and all the rest of it. But I want even more 
to know what they have that I must have 
and cannot get elsewhere. A great teacher? 
A Christlike personality? Good; we will 
go to church for that. But what has the 
church got, what does it stand for in the 
world that we should care for it? 

It is a consoler in some kinds of trouble. 
“The consolations of religion” are very dear 
to some of us, and will perhaps always keep 
the churches alive, in a sense. 

But how about the people who are too 
young and strong and prosperous to need 
much consoling yet? Would Christ have had 
no appeal to them? Why, they are among 
the people whom He wanted most! Is it 
only to the miserable and beaten down that 
He can appeal today? To them of course He 
does appeal; there still rings out across the 
world that divinely tender cry ‘“‘Come unto 
Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden” — 
and still the sad and weary turn to Him and 
find His promise true. But—thank God— 
we are not all weary and sad. Most of all 
in a country young and vigorous like yours 
there are multitudes whose life bounds in 
their veins and who are not looking for com 
fort, but for love, joy, work—above all for 
life. They want not consolation but in- 
spiration; to have life and to have it more 
abundantly. 

Can organized Christianity as a whole 
claim to give that? I do not think so. But 
Christ did. And that He claimed it rightly 
is proved by the amazing transformation 
that took place in those who followed Him. 

Quite calmly, a little handful of poor 
men and women, His followers, set out to 
turn the world upside down, to mold a new 
civilization, to change the course of history. 
And they did it. The Roman Empire passed, 
but their work remains. Every kind of ma- 
terial force was used against them, but they 
passed serenely over and through it all. 


Worried About Little Things 


\ FE ARE too apt to assume that the bat- 

tle of Christianity is won and that the 
reason why we are not persecuted is because 
there is not enough hostility to Christ to pro- 
voke it. Yet, though we assume it, who can 
seriously believe that this is true? One has 
only to consider that in 1914 it was possible 
for Christendom to plunge into a devastating 
war, and that this is still easily and horribly 
possible. One has only to watch the devas- 
tating conflicts of so-called peace between 
class and class, to study the problems of 
poverty, to look at the poor quarters of rich 
cities, to reckon the numbers of the victims 
of drugs, alcoholism and lust, in the various 
countries which call themselves Christian, to 
realize how tremendous a fight is before or- 
ganized Christianity if it cares to confront 
such powerful and terrible foes. 

The truth is not that we have won the 
victory but that we are not fighting, or are 
fighting little skirmishes about little things. 
The fact that the churches themselves get 
up a terrific amount of heat about minor 
details only convinces the outsider that re- 
ligion is a matter of very small trifles. 

I am reminded of the lament of a friend of 
mine: “I want to know all sorts of vital 
things—what God is like, and what is the 
meaning of life and death and pain, and 


what war means to us, and whither we are 
going. The Church claims divine guidance. 
But when I ask it about these things it 
replies that I must not marry my deceased 
wife’s sister! That is the sort of thing it is 
quite sure about!” 

Is this not a way—intentionally exag- 
gerated—of saying that the churches are not 
facing the most difficult issues or fighting the 
real enemies? Until they do so they may 
console the sad and pick up a few of the 
broken—work well worth doing, indeed— 
but they will not inspire to heroism or lead 
on to perfection. 

What, in practical terms, could the churches 
do? They could tackle all the great issues, 
political, economic, industrial, individual, in 
a way in which they are not tackled any- 
where else. If they rule out politics, eco- 
nomics and social problems they can only 
make of their religion an individual concern; 
if they face these issues with one desire—to 
discover what Christ would have done—they 
will never become merely political. And as 
they begin to mold public opinion—indeed, 
as soon as they begin to face the issues— 
they will be able to show how vital it is that 
church people should be good enough, true 
enough, brave enough, unselfish enough to 
find the truth and act on it. 


Deaf to Personal Salvation 


HE old appeal to us to save our own 

souls falls on deaf ears, not because peo- 
ple are less religious than before but because 
they have a stronger social sense. It seems 
to them a selfish and not very interesting 
appeal. The result is a tragic lack of spiritual 
fineness and self-discipline among many who 
desire to serve, even to lead their generation. 
If they could be convinced that they must 
themselves be finer before they can do much 
for others, they would begin to desire that 
spiritual secret which was the treasure of all 
great saints. Again, the churches could do 
for them a unique service, and give them 
what they must have and cannot get else- 
where. 

Lastly, when the churches have by such 
selfless and earnest search come, as a whole, 
to a conclusion, they should not be afraid 
to act. After all, most—perhaps all—great 
issues are at bottom moral issues, and there- 
fore issues of right and wrong. It is true 
that on all of them sincere Christians will 
at first, perhaps even at last, be found on 
both sides. This does not exempt the Church 
from action. It should go on, seeking that 
right solution, or it should throw its weight 
where right is already seen. But may it not, 
however much it desires'the right, yet see 
wrong? Granted. But it is better occasion- 
ally to make a mistake than never to move 
at all. If the Church will wait until all her 
people are on the same side of an issue she 
will never take any action. 

It seems to me that the refusal ever to 
take sides has softened our moral fiber 
and sapped our courage. We have enough 
for the little matters we are concerned with. 
If we entered real warfare we should need 
more; but we should find that we had it. 
And God would lead us. He cannot—even 
He cannot—lead those who will not move. 

We should develop that quality which all 
the world desires—the quality of fellowship. 
But fellowship does not come by wishing, nor 
yet by studied effort; it is born of common 
work and common danger. The soldiers found 
it without looking for it, because they were 
up against the world in arms. Christians will 
find it when the same is true of them. We 
shall not get much further than the pleasant 
amenities of a club.or a good debating soci- 
ety—and heaven knows we often fail to get 
so far—while we are content to fight easy lit- 
tle battles or not to fight at all. We shall get 
that fellowship of which is said “‘it is heaven— 
the lack of it, hell’? when we take our cour- 
age in our hands and join issue with the 
forces of the world. Many will be afraid and 
will leave us. But there will be far more who 
will seek us for the first time, for there is to 
the high-hearted an irresistible appeal in a 
standard bravely lifted in the face of danger. 
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Natural Lustre Makes 
Any Hair Beautiful 


Licur or dark, brown, red, or gray—lus- 
trous hair is beautiful. Natural lustre is like 
the bloom of health on the cheeks—it cannot 
be successfully imitated. 

Brisk brushing every day never fails to 
improve the appearance and health of the 
hair. The more thoroughly it is brushed, the 
greater will be the improvement. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor Brush is 
the most satisfactory brush for this tonic 
treatment. The bristles, stiff and springy, set 
in widely separated tufts, brush through the 


hair to the scalp. 


This cleans the dust from the hair and dis- 
tributes the natural oil evenly from root to 
tip. It also stimulates the circulation in the 
scalp and promotes the growth of fine, 
healthy hair. This brush is made in various 
styles and finishes, and is always sold in the 
sanitary yellow box. 


For sale at any store where hair brushes are sold 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING Co. Florence, Mass. 


Canadian Agency: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 









Write for free 
illustrated booklet, 
“Ideas About Hair 
Dressing.”’ 
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A squatty orange taffeta 
pincushion doll with 
bright orange-wool hair. 


pa|O IT with dolls’ would seem to be 
¥| the season’s motto, if it is anything 
7x] from lampshades to laundry bags 
eA) one is giving for Christmas. Doll 
fweautes) lamps may be had in great variety. 
Those with silken skirts serve mainly as 
a decorative spot of color, but through chif- 
fon skirts the light shines brightly enough 
for reading in bed. In the upper left-hand 
corner my lady’s gown is of rose taffeta and gold lace. The 
lamp is eleven inches high; the spread of skirt at the bottom 
is also eleveninches. For the lamp in the center of the page, 
orchid chiffon is lined with rose, shirred, and trimmed in 
front with ribbon roses. Both height of lamp and spread of 
skirt are twelve inches. At the extreme right is a sewing doll 
for the guest room, whose lovely colonial gown of pink and 
gold changeable taffeta makes of its upturned hem pockets for 
needles, thread and scissors. The doll is twelve inches high; 
skirt spread, ten. A circular lampshade on an electric candle- 
stick is made by wiring a doll’s rose ribbon skirt, as at right. 
If one is far from shops that show such lamps, dolls’ heads 
may be bought and the lamps made at home, the voluminous 
skirts kindly concealing any discrepancies in the wire frame- 
work. City shops sell the frames with or without dolls’ heads. 
Doll pincushions may take the form of cunning Oberammer- 
gau peasant children, with china heads and stuffed bodies, or 
puff forth in orange taffeta topped with whimsical white 
satin face and orange-wool hair. Then there are doll bags. 
At upper right the lady is a laundry bag, while the yellow satin 
Pierrot below at left, with its black feet and net ruff, makes 
a cunning candy bag. A fascinating street bag is the Du- 
Barry doll of black satin, with net frills and jet trimming. She 
measures fourteen inches from head to feet. The powder-puff 
clown bag is black satin, with white ruching and face and 
hands of white parchment. His arms draw up the bag. 
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Doll's skirt of rose ribbon 
and gold lace wired for 


shade on candlestick. 


At left, Pierrot candy or 
vanity bag of yellow satin, 
shown closed and open. 


Miss de Wolfe, of “ Orange 
Blossoms,” carries the 
DuBarry black satin 
street doll bag, at right. 
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Even the Grown-Ups Cry for Dolls this Ghristmas 







Laundry bag of black sateen fastened 
to painted doll’ s-head hanger of wood. 





In center above, doll 
lamp of shirred orchid 
chiffon; atright above, 
a sewing-doll lamp. 














One’s black satin clown 
doll may carry a pow- 
der puff and mirror in 








his capacious bloomers. 
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Safe, too, for the floors and white 
woodwork. The mild, soapy suds 
of Gold Dust protects as it cleans. 


Sparkling Results 


AINTY china and fragile glass shining. Enamel sink spick and 
D span. Nickel trims gleaming. 


Gold Dust does it all easily and quickly. No hard work; no 
worry. You can wash your finest dishes without danger the 
Gold Dust way. 


A dip into mild, friendly Gold Dust suds. Rinse and dry gently. 
There they are, as though bathed in sunshine. "e . 
Mirrors reflect the cleanliness of 


the whole house when washed 
with Gold Dust. 


Gold Dust is so smooth it cannot mar the most delicate surface. 
It dissolves completely and cleans without scratch or blemish. 


If you are not using Gold Dust for the dishes, you 
are missing an easier and better way to wash them. 


Keep Gold Dust handy at all times for all cleansing needs. But 
be sure it is the real Gold Dust. Look for the Twins and the name 
Fairbank’s on the package. 


GHEE FAIR BAN K Somrany) 












| Let the Gold Dust Twins do your work | 








Washing Powder 























y 
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Talc Powder, fragrant with 
Florient or with other fa- 
vored perfumes — Violet, 
Cashmere Bouquet, Eclat, 
Cha Ming, La France 
Rose, Dactylis. For the 
baby Baby Talc, for 


tender 


skins. 20c and 25c 


Perfumes in dainty bottles. 
Florient (Flowers of the 
Orient) in a number of 
sizes, and dozens of other 
delicate fragrances to 
please the feminine taste. 


From less than $1 
up to $6, $8 and $10 


A TTT. 
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B® COLGATES 


A new Face Powder Com- 
pact that has won women’s 
favor instantly. A golden 
box, simply decorated, with 
Toom to engrave your mon- 
—m. Also in Ebony fin- 
ish. The powder in white, 


flesh or 
$1 the box 


rachel. 


“HA NOY [eee 


December, 1922 


OR the perplexing problem of the 
‘little’ gifts nothing equals 
Colgate’s charming toilet articles. In- 
stead of being quickly tossed aside, a 
Colgate Gift is used for a long time 
and is a constant reminder of the giver. 








COLGATE'S | 


(RIBBON DENTAL CREAM | 


~ A PCNEIE R or ae 





2 ONE WE 8 Som Sari 





The Handy Grip Shaving 
Stick gives a wonderfully 
cool, smooth shave — but 
that’s not all. The Grip 
will last for years, as it is 
heavily nickeled, and the 
lather—well, ask the 

man you give it to. Cc 


The Colgate Refill Stick 
completes the Handy Grip. 
When the original soap is 
gone, screw in a Refill as 
easy as putting a bulb in a 
ge The Refill costs less 
than a new Grip, 

25c 


for your economy. 





~ 





The bright red box of 
Ribbon Dental Cream 
lookscheeryin aChristmas 
stocking. But a better 
reason for putting it there 
is that children love its 
flavor, and they will 

OE Te 6.50480 40840 Cc 
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for CHRISTMAS. 


i 
i 


Gifts that are sure to please 


A box of delicately scented toilet soap will please any 


woman. Cashmere Bouquet has a delightful blending 
of Oriental perfumes, and the soap is so perfectly 
made that it lasts a very long time. 


Ee 


“Good Teeth—Good Health” is a wonderful gift, 
and you greatly help towards it by giving a tube of 


Ribbon Dental Cream, the safe dentifrice that cleans 
teeth the right way. 








= 


ES 


Give some man a cool, comfortable shave every day 
for a year. With Colgate’s Handy Grip and two 


Refills he will have 365 of the best shaves he ever 


knew. If he prefers a cream, Colgate’s Rapid-Shave 
Cream is sure to please him. 





An 
The feminine mind always reacts pleasurably to a 
choice perfume. In your dealer’s Colgate assortment 
you will find many dainty examples —Florient, which 
won first place in the International Perfume Contest, 
Cha Ming, Cashmere Bouquet and a dozen more. 















Your favorite dealer can show you these, as well as many 
other useful Colgate Christmas Gifts from which to choose. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 
NEW YORK 


Helpful Suggestions for 
Christmas Gifts 


For a woman. Cashmere Bouquet Soap in 
boxes of 3 or 6 cakes; Talc or Toilet Water of 
her favorite perfume; a Gift Box, soap, talc, etc., 
all of the same perfume. 


For a girl. Florient (Flowers of the Orient), 
first choice in the Perfume Contest; Compact 
Face Powder in a golden or black box, to be 


monogrammed. 












For a man. “Handy Grip” Shaving Stick and 
two “Refills”, or Rapid-Shave Cream that takes 
the smart out of shaving and puts it in the 
appearance; Lilac Imperial for after the shave. 
For a child. Mechanics’ a Paste for grimy 
hands; a cheery red tube of Ribbon Dental 


Cream in every Christmas stocking. 


For the baby. Coleo Soap, made entirely of 
vegetable oils; Baby Talc, prepared on the 
formula of an eminent physician in charge of 
a baby hospital. 





















The Newest of Shaving Luxuries 


For three generations Cashmere 
Bouquet has been the favorite of all 

Some men do not care about economy in shaving—they delicately scented toilet soaps. Lux- 

want luxury. Here it is—the new Colgate Rapid-Shave urious, lasting, refined and daintily 

Cream. It works up quickly, takes up a great deal of fragrant with the suggestion of 

water, and gives a softening, soothing, delicately Oriental gardens. 

scented lather that makes one want to shave. 


TWO Sizes ..65+> 10c and 25c 










Your dealer has them all—and others 


5c 
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DopGce BROTHERS 


BUSINESS SEDAN 


It is said of women that they 
sometimes base their choice of a 
motor car on the color and stripe 
of the upholstery. 


Dodge Brothers have found, how- 
ever, that the woman of today is 
more practical in her reasoning. 
She considers appearance, to be 
sure, but she places first emphasis 
on safety and utility. 


She has instantly recognized, for 
example, the tremendous advan- 
tage of the steel body construction 
peculiar to this sedan. She real- 
izes that there is an important 
place for such a car in her domestic 
affairs as well as in the routine 
business affairs of men. 


She knows that Dodge Brothers 
have built the car to withstand 
long, hard usage. 


She appreciates the durability of 
its Spanish leather upholstery, the 
lustre of its baked-on enamel fin- 
ish, the removability of the rear 
compartment fixtures, the non- 
rumble qualities of its fabric roof. 


She particularly admires the trim 
beauty of its lines, because it is a 
virile type of beauty that breathes 
strength and safety. 


And so it is that she has definitely 
registered her approval of the car 
by buying it, and driving it, and 
recommending it enthusiastically 
to her friends. 


The Price is $1195 f. 0. b. Detroit 





Patents Pending 


L 


Pp) 








a 


—_ 
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Gifts for Her Room 





If she reads in bed, she'll love this lamp. The 
wires of the framework are extended for hooks. 
Blue georgette over rose is the covering, with 


plain blue frill, ribbon roses and gold braid. 


At the right is an 
exact reproduction 
of Marie Antoi- 
nette’s quaint pin- 
cushion. The 
bottom is of dull- 
finished buff satin, 
partly crisscrossed 
in black and partly 
covered with ribbon 
flowers; the bulgy 
top is of rose satin 





Doubly wel- 
come is co- 
logne when the 
bottle adds a 
decorative 
touch to one’s 
dresser. Poiret, 

in a humorous 

moment, hid a co- 

logne bottle in a 

silk handkerchief, 

pulled the ends 
through a ring— 
and gave the amus- 
ing little Christmas 
suggestion above. 

Gold lace is sewed 

for covering and 

gold cord wound 
round the neck of 


How to Have ‘Teeth 
That Bring Satisfaction and 
Admiration 


HAT desirable, personal asset— 
clean, brilliant teeth—is the first 
good result you see from the use of 
Dr. Lyon’s. Then the other good re- 
sults follow, which affect the after-years. 


Dr. Lyon’s never considered teeth 
merely as an article of facial dress, to be 
worn out and replaced at will, hence 
great consideration is always given to 
the safe as well as to the thorough side of 
cleaning them. Dr. Lyon’s is unmed- 
icated. It contains no ingredient un- 
suited to you. That represents the best 
dental thought of to-day. 


I, W. LYON & SONS, Inc., 530 West 27th St., New York 
Canadian Distributors: LYMANS, Limited, Montreal 








. 
DrrLyons 
De Dentifrice that made fine teeth Fashionable 
owoer (7ream 


crossed with black. bottle at left above. 


The comb at the left—part of an unusually at- 
tractive dresser set—is topped with rose taffeta 
and gold braid, and fits into a holder which is 
made of the taffeta and trimmed with gold lace 
and ribbon roses. Rose taffetais shirred, givena 
white lace ruffle and trimmed with gold and roses 
for the two- 
compartment box 
at left, which 
extends the length 
of the dresser. 


TM) == 
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| AERA T  EIT, 
Rose taffeta and gold lace ae Shey 
are the chief “ingredi- f Bat {/i 
ents” of this lovely and Bie, 
very feminine dresser 
set. Although designed 
to be used together, the 
individual pieces would 
make delightful gifts. To the mirror and hair brush, which 
are covered all over with taffeta and have gold lace on the 
handles, is added a separate back made on stiffening and 
covered with taffeta, gold braid and ribbon roses. At the left 
below is a combined 
pincushion and tray; 
at the right a powder 
box which contains a 
glass dish for powder 
and a puff, and has a 
mirror in the inside of 
the lid. Both are of 
gold-trimmed rose taf- 
feta, edged with a 
plaited white lace 


ruffle. 























Free Sample— 
Powder or Cream 
—sent to anyone 























Beautiful 
New Gift Book 


of 170 pages. Showing thousands of 
gift suggestions at popular prices. 






225-B—Men’s Solid 
Green Gold, hand-en- 
graved, Signet Ring. 
Monogram engraved 
free. Price, $12.00 


201-B— 206-B—Ladies’ 
Mahogany handsome Bag 
finish Can- of finest qual- 
dle Sticks ity genuine Pin 
with two Seal, orna- 
Cape Cod mented with 
Bayberry fancy nickel 
Candles. border. Price, 
Pair, $1.00 $5.00 





Our new 1923 
Jewelry and Gift 
Book is now 
ready. Just fill 
in the coupon 
below and mail 
it to us TODAY 
—the book will 
come at once. 
Absolute 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
Every article is 
caactly as repre- 
sented. If for 
any reason you 
are not fully sat- 
238-B— isfied with any 
Cake or purchase, return 


249-B—2-carat i ¢:4.- : " . 
size7-Diamond cream it and we will 





244-B— 
Nickel Silver 
Vanity with 
braided han- 
dle. Special 
value at $3.95 





Solitaire Clus- Server cheerfully refund 
 . White with your money. 

xold Setting. Sterling 

Shank of 14-K. Silver Send for YOUR 
Green Gold. handle. FREE Copy 


Price, $35.00 $1.00 One copy is being 
‘ neeeeeaaiienines held for you—mail 
; : : the coupon NOW. 


BAIRD-NORTH CO. 






220-B—Sterling Silver 911 Broad St 

Lingerie Clasps, with \ 

engine-turned design. Providence, R. I. 
Pair, 35c 














234-B—Special, 17-jewel Wrist Watch of 14-K. Solid 
White Gold, furnished in exquisitely engraved case, Plati- 
num finish dial and sapphire stem wind. Price, $25.00. 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., 911 Broad St., Providence,R. I. 


Kindly send me my FREE copy of your beautiful new 
Gift Book. 


Name 





Address 
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ifts that Will be Used at 
Many a 
Thimble Tea this Winter 


Genevieve Tobin is charming in a lav- 
ender gingham apron trimmed with 
rickrack and her initial embroidered in 
white in a rickrack triangle on it. 






























holder for needles, and so on. 


The Parisian candy 
box above is made from 
a thirteen-and-a-half- 
inch square of card- 
board covered with blue 
and white cretonne. 
The opened box shows 
the simple construc- 
tion: sides fasten with 
snaps placed three and 
three-quarters inches 
from outside corners; 
tops join with blue 
grosgrain ribbons. A 
“filler,” eleven by four inches, with sew- 
ing conveniences, assures the box a long 
career of usefulness. 


Of old blue satin is the invitingly soft 
pillow above. To make up its diameter of 
twenty-three inches a satin rose is sur- 
rounded by five rows of puffs; and on the 
reverse side four rows of these puffs edge 
a corded ten-inch circle of plain satin. 


This out-of-the-ordinary sewing box is of cardboard covered with rose-and-gold brocade 
and edged with three-eighths-inch gold and black braid. The outer part is an oval— 
seven and a half by five and three-quarters inches—and stands six inches high. A 
long rose silk tassel topped with gold braid finishes it. The tall cylinder, to which 
spools, scissors, and so on, are attached by bits of the gold braid, is four and a half 
inches in diameter and five and a quarter inches high, and is hollow, to hold one’s sewing. 
Besides being so practical, this sewing box is decidedly ornamental. 
And think how delighted you would be to receive it on Christmas 
morning, and find it filled with home-made cookies or candy! 





The three-section “‘filler” has a 
pocket, pincushion and taped 





Divided like a pie into 
eight sections is this 
good-looking pillow of 
rose and green change- 
able taffeta, and each 
section is then subdi- 
vided by a cord. There 
is a taffeta rose in the 
center and an inch- 
wide ruffle around 
the edge. Diameter 
is twenty-three inches. 
If you have scraps of 
material with which to 
work, make the pillow in sections ; but 
if you have a large enough circle of 
the taffeta, run the cords in as radii 
and adjust the gathers to get the 
proper effect. The stiff little ruffle fin- 
ishing the pillow is of course double 
and attached by means of a cord. 





At the left, stiff covers— 
six and a half by four and 
a quarter inches—of or- 
chid moiré, with ribbon 
roses, are attached to an 
inch-and-a-half base to 
inclose an orchid satin 
sewing bag. Strap han- 
dles slip over one’s wrist, 
so that the case may be 
carried on afternoon sew- 
ing visits. Sewing essen- 
tials are fastened with 
braid to the inside covers. 
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“stive and Luscious 
for Christmas-lime Dishes 


HIP-O-LITE 


HAT wish of all good housekeepers for an easy way to 
prepare extra good things to eat during the holidays is 
satisfied in Hip-orlite. 




























As it comes to you in a pint jar ready to use— smooth, deli- 
cious marshmallow creme—Hip-olite immediately suggests 
dozens of wonderful dishes to intrigue the Christmastime 
appetite. The pictures on this page are examples of the many 
uses of Hip-o-lite—creme that brings you into your kitchen 
something of the art of the professional caterer. As topping, 
MaMa Meats Candie. tol t adc ae 5 it makes everyday desserts unusual dishes. With “a spoon- 
cup water, binch of salt, sunt sora threads. Pour over 4 ful to a serving, gelatine, rice, bread, tapioca and all sorts of 
edd auis or dip. Fudge ts mode a2 easily. simple puddings are no longer commonplace. Canned fruits 

with this creme— peaches, pears, berries and the whole list of 
fruits—are made as desirable as the fresh fruits of mid- 
summer. With Hip-olite on top, a homely baked apple 
becomes an elaborate dessert. You may make Hip-o-lite ice- 
cream, with a saving of half the usual amount of cream, and it 
will be smooth and perfect. 





You use Hip-o'lite for many things straight from the jar with- 
out any fixing. For other uses you merely add a little cold 
water and mix and rub until the whole is smooth. 


Simply andeasily handled if knife or spoon is kept thoroughly wet. 


You owe it to yourself to try Hip-o-lite— if it does not already 
A have a place on your pantry shelf. You'll find it at your 
grocer’s. It also comes in strawberry flavor. 





Adorned for holidays—Lady Baltimore Cake. Filling—Hip-o-lite 


(spread out from center of each layer) sprinkled with chopped fruits 
and nuts. Icing—To 2 tablespoons water rubbed into % pint Hip- 
o-lite until smooth, add gradually 6 heaping tablespoons powdered 
sugar and mix until smooth. 





For a new delight in hard sauce 
for plum pudding, combine 2 
tablespoons Hip-o-lite, 4% cup 
butter, 14% cups powdered sugar, 
juice of 1 lemon. Beat until 
well mixed. Delicious with any 
steamed or baked pudding. ‘ 





A smooth, delicious 





Hip-o-lite Sandwiches—with lady- 

Taare, eeePenan, Gales, tia cules marsh mallow creme — 
and cookies. Kids love em, and they ’ 

are exquisite for the tea table. economical and ready 


for use in a handy jar 


=x. Lowis, U.S.A; 


Enclosed find 10c, covering postage and packing, for your 
liberal sample package of Hip-o-lite and the Petite Book of 


| 

end for our | Recipes of its uses. 
| 
| 


Name 





Peach Shoricake, served with whipped Hip-o-lite Creme. A Li S 

delicious way to use a canned fruit, To whip the creme, add iberal ample 
gradually 3 tablespoons water to % pint Hip-o-lite. Rub in 
and beat until creme is stiff. 


Street. — — 





| 

| 

| 

| 
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SPARKLING crisp, and gayly colored, they greet her from a Christ- 
mas box—L’Aiglon Frocks. No frocks could be more wearable— 
no gift more welcome! 

Special Christmas arrays of L’Aiglon Frocks await your selection 
at the better shops in your town. They will help you solve many 
a Christmas problem in a delightful and altogether practical way. 


If you cannot obtain L’ Aiglon models at your dealer’s, order from us, giving this dealer’s name. 


BIBERMAN BROTHERS, Inc., Biberman Building, PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturers of L’cAiglon Wash Dresses, Nurses’ Uniforms, Bath Robes, Maids’ Uniforms 





December, 1922 


No. 2767—A smart, crisp 
frock of Imported Ging- 
ham trimmed with white 
pique. The collar boasts 
of a touch of hand em- 
broidery. Blue, brown, 
black, green, lavender or 
tan. Packed in a Christ- 
mas box...... $7.00 


Slightly wy mt West of the 
‘ockies 


|! 


ein 


il 
() 








Write today for this dainty folder of 
L’Aiglon Styles. It is full of gift sug- 
gestions—for others and for yourself! 
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Your typewriter 
becomes areal or- 
nament if it has 
a cover of leaf- 
green taffeta, with 
accordion-plaited 
sides. A ten-and- 
a-half-by-nine- 
inch top, with 
four-inch sides, 
will fit a small 
portable machine. 


Cardboard is covered with 
dark blue, green and gold 
brocade for the deck holder 
above. Straps hold the 
cards to one side; the other 
side has pocket for score 
pad. Most useful is a bridge 
slate, bound with gold and 
black brocaded ribbon, with 
attached pencil and eraser 
of cotton-stuffed satin. 


At left below, a hexagonal box pillow of 
orchid faille silk measures seventeen and 
a half inches from side to side and twenty 
and a half inches from point to point. 
There is a faille rose in the center, and 
surrounding it three rows of tiny ruffles. 


New and smart is a pillow—at right be- 
low—of accordion-plaited purple taffeta 
with ten-inch circular center of plain 
taffeta. Cerise cording and small cerise 
triangles outline inner circle. The diam- 
eter of the cushion is seventeen inches. 





C for the Flome Woman's Ghristmas 
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Easily made is a card- 
table cover. The tan 
moiré silk above is 
bound and initialed 
with doubled inch- N 

wide brown grosgrain 
ribbon. The black sa- 
teen cover has flower- 
pot pocket for pad and 
pencil, trimmed with 
gray yarn and color- 
ful felt flowers. 

















a 


\>| 


26 Piece Set in Black Leath- 
erette Case, Grey Velveteen 
Lining, with Hollow Handle 
Knives $41.25; with Solid 
Handle Knives $35.00. 


Teaspoons, Set of Six $4.00. 





A miniature boudoir slipper of 
blue satin, to tuck into one’s 
workbag, holds thimble and 
needles in front and gold braid 
fastens scissors to back. Below, 
a brown felt donkey, with twine 
tail, announces: “If you pull 
my tail you'll get a baggage tag.” 















TEA SPOONS 
CARDINAL ADELPHI 
PATTERN PATTERN 






GoW o 
<< Sy 


Your Search for the 
Perfect Gift Ends Here! 


EIRLOOM PLATE is so beautiful—so rich in character, 
design and finish—that it carries with it a certain pride 
of possession. You will know the real joy of giving when 


Heirloom Plate is guaranteed for 100 years—which is 
effective evidence of its unchanging quality. 


Two superb patterns, the ADELPHI and the CARDINAL 
—in attractive gift boxes. The selection is a matter of 
individual taste. Only at good stores. Literature and name 
of the Heirloom Plate store nearest you upon request. 








WM. A. ROGERS, LTD., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Toronto 


irloom Plate 


From Generation to Generation 











you select Heirloom Plate as your Christmas remembrance. 
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The Great 
American 


Watch 
$1.50 






Te aN SR 





The Best 
Watch $5 
Can Buy 


The jeweled, 12-size Water- 


bury with a Radiolite dial. 
In a gold-filled case, $8. More men use the Ingersoll 


Yankee than any other 
watch. Sturdy, reliable, 
good looking, it carries a 
sound guarantee. 





December, 1922 
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The Enduring Gift 
HERE’S no gift like a watch, 
nothing used so much, con- 
sulted so often, carried so long. 
The Ingersoll you give now will be 
ticking Christmas Greetings next 
uly—ne -ptemh o on 
July—next September, and s nin Se Wile 
through the years to come. Time in the Dark 
The famous Ingersoll Yan- 
Your dealer can show you Inger- a re lt Sas 
does it. Convenient under 
solls to fit every purse and purpose. the piliow at night. 
Sizes for men, women, boys, and $2.50 


girls. Radiolite dials that tell time 
in the dark. Jeweled models in 
nickel and gold-filled cases. Prices 
from $1.50 to $9.00. 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 





Ingersoll Midget 


The smallest Ingersoll. For 
women, girls, and small 
boys. Strong and good 
looking. 














Every 
Woman 
Needs One 






Reliance 


A real 7-jeweled watch. 
Same solid bridge-construc- 
tion as used in expensive 
watches. Price only $6.00. 
In gold-filled case, $9.00. 


$6.00 


For her dress- 
ing table, desk 
or table by the 
bed—a dainty 
Radiolite Two- 
in-One. A 
charming gift. 


$2.75 

















Ribbon Gifts that are Easy to- Make 
































Whether one’s trousseau lingerie 
is still in the hope chest or has 
been promoted to a drawer in the 
newest of mahogany bureaus, a 
set of ribbon bands to keep it in 
neat piles will be much appreci- 
ated. Eight yards altogether of 
pink satin ribbon an inch and a 
quarter wide is used to make the 
bands, on each of which an oval 
linen medallion, edged with lace 
and caught with minute green 
ribbon bows, bears the embroid- 
ered inscription — Camisoles, 
Calegons, Chemises, Robe de Nuit. 





Evidently Genevieve Tobin, who 
captured so many hearts 
in Little Old New York, dab- 
bles not deeply but with fi- 
nesse in domesticity, for her 
diminutive apron is of ribbon 
and shirred net. To make it, 
five yards of two-inch double- 
faced pink and blue satin rib- 
bon and a yard and three- 
quarters of three-inch net foot- 
ing are required. One side is 
edged with pink and the other 
with blue ribbon, while pink 
and blue are joined for the 
center stripes. The ribbon is 
folded in half, pink side out, 
for the belt and binding across 
bottom. For the bandeau below, 
two bands of five-eighths-inch 
pale blue velvet ribbon are joined 
by wreaths of ribbon flowers and 
leaves. A piece of elastic snaps 
it fast. Small daughter will 
find this bandeau most becom- 
ing for dancing school. 


Gold metal ribbon 
an inch and a 
half wide 1s used 
for the good-look- 
ing girdle below. 
At either end of the 
flowered ornament, 
which is worn in 
front, are two-inch 
loops of the ribbon, 
under one of which 
the opening of the 
girdle is concealed. 
Gold-shot ribbon 
in three shades of 
rose and two of 
blue makes the lit- 
tle flat flowers; 
the leaves are of 
green gold-shot 
ribbon. 
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A lily “embowered in 
its own green leaves” 
is the lovely ribbon 
corsage worn by Miss 
Tobin at the right. 
Seven petals it has in 
seven pastel shades— 
pink, yellow, apricot, 
lavender, orchid, green 
and salmon—each 
petal requiring eight 
inches of inch-and-a- 
half satin ribbon. Fold 
ribbon in half, sew in- 
ner edges together and 
stitch four-inch wire 
to seam to form center 
vein, shaping petal 
about wire. Place four 
large stamens in center 
of flower and fasten 
petals around them 
with gum paper. 
Make the bud and the 
four leaves of varying 
size in the same way, 
using five inches of 
ribbon for each petal, 
six for each leaf. 










>] > . 
It’s Man’s Pie— 
delicious, energizing, ironizing pie 


Feckoenalal tele snes Serve pie like this to men who work hard and you'll win 


grain ribbon is used for both immediate approval. : , : 
belt and flowerlike motifs, For For this is raisin pie, which means a pie that’s more 
the latter, lap left-hand edge of i than merely luscious. 


Pope make i with The big, plump, juicy Seeded raisins—containing 1560 
pen elo genet pon toad calories of energizing nutriment per pound—almost im- 
lech siteilins below «il mediately renew the energy sapped by a busy day, because 
edge. Now fold the long end of these raisins are 75% fruit sugar which 


ribbon over on the bias, form- _ is in practically predigested form. 
ing triangle, with the two sel- —f Men fee/ this energy soon after eating. 


oin pga ped seg Add that effect to the delicious flavor 
B *))\ of this fine pie and you have about the 


the triangle, then fold so that ‘ peer : 
the seluages form the outer edge ideal business man’s dessert. 


of a triangle. This is one Raisins furnish food-iron also—good for the blood. 
petal; continue folding ribbon 
in triangles on top of first tri- 
































The fascinating girdle worn 
by Miss Tobin would give in- 
terest to one’s plainest frock. 


So there are three good reasons for serving luscious 
. ‘ isins in this delightful way at least once every 
auglé autll tnieipduur pitals seeded raisins in this delight ay e every 


are made. Tack inner points | week. 

around covered button. Be- | Buy Ready-Baked 

cana f is Setinns iis Groceries and bake shops everywhere are supplying 

girdle should be worn at a Page : e apd ‘Vb 

nither iis eeciaiiins raisin pie made fresh for you in modern local bakeries 
practically every day. Ask your retailer. 

Made with big, plump, tender, juicy, seeded Sun- 
Maid Raisins. The juice forms a delicious sauce. A flaky 
crust completes this pie’s attractions. 

You can do less home baking with foods like this avail- 
able at a corner store. Try, and see how good they are. 
Take advantage of this service that high class bakers ren- 
der to housekeepers. 7 


Sun-Maid Seeded Pa 


Cut thi 
: i Raisin sy Jind send it 


7 _Sun - Maid 
j ; ’ Always buy Sun-Maid Seeded 7 Raisin Growers, 
An out-of-the-ordinary ribbon wg May Magee ong 
motif to vary an old girdle or in- é ; from finest California table Fresno, California 














If she is making a new frock, a 
trimming motif for the drapery 
at the hip will be appreciated. 
Cords of seven-eighths-inch gray 
moiré ribbon are spiraled for the 
center of the ornament at the right 
and surrounded by two half-inch- 
wide frat ruffles of the ribbon. 


Spire a new one is a welcome gift. . \ grapes. Mail coupon for 

Alice-blue heavy satin ribbon one . Chon free book of recipes de- Pal Please send me copy of your 
and one-quarter inches wide is J} 1 scribing scores of lus- free book, a Recipes With 
edged with ribbon of a deeper blue | RA i » MSC Ay cious raisin foods. Raisins. 


three-eighths of an inch wide, _—— Blue Pack 
before being shirred into the good- sili tal 
looking ornament at the left. The 





/ Name 


center rosette and its ends are of Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 7 Street 


the darker ribbon. Membership 13,000 
‘ Dept. A-112, FRESNO, CALIFORNIA City 
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Ribbon Gifts that are Easy to- Make 
































Evidently Genevieve Tobin, who 
captured so many hearts 
in Little Old New York, dab- 
bles not deeply but with fi- 
nesse in domesticity, for her 
diminutive apron is of ribbon 
and shirred net: To make it, 
five yards of two-inch double- 
faced pink and blue satin rib- 
bon and a yard and three- 
quarters of three-inch net foot- 
ing are required. One side is 
edged with pink and the other 
with blue ribbon, while pink 
and blue are joined for the 
center stripes. The ribbon is 
folded in half, pink side out, 
for the belt and binding across 
bottom. For the bandeau below, 
two bands of five-eighths-inch 
pale blue velvet ribbon are joined 
by wreaths of ribbon flowers and 
leaves. A piece of elastic snaps 
it fast. Small daughter will 
find this bandeau most becom- 
ing for dancing school. 





The Great 
American 


Watch 
$1.50 






TEN 





The Best 
Watch $5 
Can Buy 


The jeweled, 12-size Water- 


bury with a Radiolite dial. M the I i 
In a gold-filled case, $8. ao ta. or eee 


Yankee than any other 
watch. Sturdy, reliable, 
good looking, it carries a 
sound guarantee. 








- 
—~< 
a 

» & Whether one’s trousseau lingerie 
The Enduring Gift is still in the hope chest or has 
been promoted to a drawer in the 
newest of mahogany bureaus, a 
»» : ° said set of ribbon bands to keep it in 
HERE S no gift like a w atch, neat piles will be much appreci- 
nothing used so much, con- ated. Eight yards altogether of 
Ited f — ] pink satin ribbon an inch and a 
suited so often, carried so iong. quarter wide is used to make the 
The] 1] . will b bands, on each of which an oval 
1¢ Ingersoll you give Now wi eC linen medallion, edged with lace 
ticking Christmas Greetings next and caught with minute green 
ribbon bows, bears the embroid- 
July—next September, and so on This Yankee Tells ered inscription — Camisoles, 
through the years to come. Time in the Dark Calegons, Chemises, Robe de Nuit. 


The famous Ingersoll Yan- 


Your dealer can show you Inger- ee eee ee Re 


time in the dark. Radium 


d does it. Convenient under Gold metal ribbon 
solls to fit every purse and purpose. the piliow at night. an a go ged 
Sizes for men, women, boys, and $2.50 half wide is used 


for the good-look- 
ing girdle below. 
At either end of the 
flowered ornament, 
which is worn in 
front, are two-inch 
loops of the ribbon, 
under one of which 
the opening of the 
girdle is concealed. 
Gold-shot ribbon 
in three shades of 
rose and two of 
blue makes the lit- 
tle flat flowers; 
the leaves are of 
green gold-shot 
ribbon. 


girls. Radiolite dials that tell time 
in the dark. Jeweled models in 
nickel and gold-filled cases. Prices 
from $1.50 to $9.00. 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 





Ingersoll Midget 


The smallest Ingersoll. For 
women, girls, and small 
boys. Strong and good 


$3.00 


















Every 
Woman 
Needs One , 
Reliance 

A real 7-jeweled watch. 
Same solid bridge-construc- 
tion as used in expensive 


For her dress- 
ing table, desk 
or table by the 


— i watches. Price only $6.00. 
re olite Two. In gold-filled case, $9.00. 
in-One. A 
charming gift. $6.00 

$2.75 
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A lily “embowered in 
its own green leaves” 
is the lovely ribbon 
corsage worn by Miss 
Tobin at the right. 
Seven petals it has in 
seven pastel shades— 
pink, yellow, apricot, 
lavender, orchid, green 
and salmon—each 
petal requiring eight 
inches of inch-and-a- 
half satin ribbon. Fold 
ribbon in half, sew in- 
ner edges together and 
stitch four-inch wire 
to seam to form center 
vein, shaping petal 
about wire. Place four 
large stamens in center 
of flower and fasten 
petals around them 
with gum paper. 
Make the bud and the 
four leaves of varying 
size in the same way, 
using five inches of 
ribbon for each petal, 
six for each leaf. 


If she is making a new frock, a 
trimming motif for the drapery 
at the hip will be appreciated. 
Cords of seven-eighths-inch gray 
moiré ribbon are spiraled for the 
center of the ornament at the right 
and surrounded by two half-inch- 
wide frat ruffles of the ribbon. 









































































The fascinating girdle worn 
by Miss Tobin would give in- 
terest to one’s plainest frock. 
Inch-and-a-half beige gros- 
grain ribbon is used for both 
belt and flowerlike motifs. For 
the latter, lap left-hand edge of 
ribbon to make a bias fold, with 
the selvage parallel to grain of 
ribbon and about one-quarter 
inch extending below lower 
edge. Now fold the long end of 
ribbon our on the bias, form- 
ing triangle, with the two sel- 
vage edges meeting in center. 
Join the selvages at the base of 
the triangle, then fold so that 
the seluages form the outer edge 
of a triangle. This is one 
petal; continue folding ribbon 
in triangles on top of first tri- 
angle until twenty-four petals 
are made. Tack inner points 
around covered button. Be- 
cause of its bulkiness this 
girdle should be worn at a 
rather low waistline. 


An out-of-the-ordinary ribbon 
motif to vary an old girdle or in- 
Spire a new one is a welcome gift. 
Alice-blue heavy satin ribbon one 
and one-quarter inches wide is 








edged with ribbon of a deeper blue 
three-eighths of an inch wide, 
before being shirred into the good- 
looking ornament at the left. The 
center rosette and its ends are of 
the darker ribbon. 
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It’s Man’s Pie— 
delicious, energizing, ironizing pie 


_ Serve pie like this to men who work hard and you'll win 
immediate approval. 


For this is raisin pie, which means a pie that’s more 
than merely luscious. 


The big, plump, juicy Seeded raisins—containing 1560 
calories of energizing nutriment per pound—almost im- 
mediately renew the energy sapped by a busy day, because 

these raisins are 75% fruit sugar which 
is in practically predigested form. 


— ' Men fee/ this energy soon after eating. 


Add that effect to the delicious flavor 
})\ of this fine pie and you have about the 


ideal business man’s dessert. 
Raisins furnish food-iron also—good for the blood. 


So there are three good reasons for serving luscious 
seeded raisins in this delightful way at least once every 


week. 
Buy Ready-Baked 


Groceries and bake shops everywhere are supplying 
raisin pie made fresh for you in modern local bakeries 
practically every day. Ask your retailer. 
Made with big, plump, tender, juicy, seeded Sun- 
Maid Raisins. The juice forms a delicious sauce. A flaky 
crust completes this pie’s attractions. 
You can do less home baking with foods like this avail- 
able at a corner store. Try, and see how good they are. 
Take advantage of this service that high class bakers ren- 
der to housekeepers. VA 


Sun-Maid Seeded ff 


Cut this out 


—$<_— - Raisins and send it 


ie Sun - Maid 
Always buy Sun-Maid Seeded P Raisin Growers, 

Raisins for home use. Made Dept. A-112, 

from finest California table Fresno, California 

grapes. Mail coupon for 

free book of recipes de- / Please send me copy of your 

scribing scores’ of lus- free book, ‘“‘Recipes With 

cious raisin foods. Raisins.” 


Blue Package 
y A Name_ 
Sun- Maid Raisin Growers yd Street 


Membership 13,000 
Dept. A-112, Fresno, CALIFORNIA 








Cer... State____. 
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binds friendship closer. 
The beauty of the old, 
old custom of Yuletide 
~ Gifts is fraught with 
deepest meaning when 
thoughtful selection is 
expended on each gift. 


wa 


You can find no gift 
to more aptly convey 
your affection, your 
understanding, and 
your yearning for 
deeper friendship than 
- Boxed Writing Paper 
“—“The WRITE Gift’’. 
In its character, its 
selection and its sig- 
nificance, it expresses 
to the recipient much 
of all that you feel. 


—<—— 


Boxed Writing Papers 
may be had in many 
varied sizes and many 
varied styles. And 
there can always be 
found a box which will 
exactly answer your 
ift requirements. 
rom 25c to $25. 


<r 


To American Fash- 
ioners has fallen the 
privilege of furnishing 
the fine writing papers 
that set the standard 
for quality and style 
in all the countries of 
the world. 





Consult your dealer 


Fine Stationery 
Manufacturers 
Association 


American Fashioners of 


Proper Paper 
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To Save You Two Dollars or 
More on (ohristmas (ards 


By DoroTHEA WarREN O'Hara 






NOWING that 
homemade 
Christmas cards 


carry a jollier, more 
friendly greeting than 
even the more personal of 
the engraved ones—be- 
sides being decidedly less 
expensive—those who are 
at all clever with water 
colors or India ink will 
put these delightful de- 
signs to good use, bearing 
their holiday messages. 
A variety of heavy papers 
may be had that are 
suitable for Christmas 
cards, Japanese hand- 
made paper and the in- 
expensive vellums being 
especially good-looking. 
Rule the paper into the 
sizes desired, and instead 
of cutting out the cards, 
tear them along a ruler, 
as rough edges are so 
much more attractive. 

With tracing paper and 
soft pencil, trace the de- 
signs from the transfer to 
the cards, color with 
water-color paints and 
go over the lines with 
India ink; or else finish 





entirely in black and white, which is very 
effective. The children will like doing them 
with colored pencils. All of the cards are 
included in one transfer design, No. 15065. 
Those of us who have not the time or do 
not care for work of this sort can have a 
half-tone block of the best-liked design made 
at a near-by engraving shop and a hundred 
cards run off in black and white, on any sort of 
paper desired, at an extremely modest cost. 











15065 





Transfer pattern may be secured: from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Price, 30 cents. 
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“**Better babies’ is a thing our country 
needs,”” says Mrs. Innes, mother of 
beautiful little Virginia Lou, who has 
been declared the model baby in the 


whole state of lowa. 


Virginia Lou lives with her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. K. E. Innes, at 122 W. 
Wellington St., Waterloo, Iowa. 





Aug. 29, 1921 


Mre, Kenreth Irnes, 
} Waterloo, Iowa. 


Dear Mrs, Innes:- 


Enclosed please find check for $500 offered 
by The Herald and Examiner for the most nearly perfect baby 
in the Iowa district which was won by your daughter, “Virgins 
Lou. 


@ wish to congratulate you on having such 
a splendid nitidaches that surpassed all the other entrants 
im the state of Iowa in physical and mental development, 


Yours very truly, 


Managing Editor, 
Herald and Examiner. 








Out of thousands that competed 
—they chose Virginia Lou 


HE “better babies” contest con- Borden Company she wrote: “I feel 
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Trade Mark of THE BorvEN Company 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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THE BORDEN COMPANY 
NEW york, u. S-. A: 


NATION’S 


Endensed Milk 
aporated Milk 


ilk Chocolate 


Established 1857 







ducted by the Chicago Herald- 
Examiner was a progressive affair. 
Thousands of babies all over lowa 
were entered by photographs. Out of 
these, five thousand were chosen and 
examined by their own physicians. 


The five hundred winners were re- 
examined in designated centres by 
specialists from lowa University Hos- 
pital. Seventy-eight of these were 
rated 98% or over. 


Then came the great final test in 
Chicago — and Virginia Lou Innes 
led them all! 


When reporters asked Mrs. Innes to 
what she attributed Virginia’s health, 
she said: “She was a breast baby for 
five months, then I fed her 

Brand Milk and oatmeal gruel. She 
has always slept in a room with win- 
dows wide open in winter and on a 


sleeping porch in summer.” To the 





Eagle Brand is an excellent infant 
food, forin this case it saved our baby’s 
life and made a prize baby of her.” 


Don’t experiment with your baby’s 
food. Eagle Brand has proved its 
worth in many thousands of cases 
like this one. Grateful mothers.every- 
where have praised its results. Doctors 
have advised it in difficult feeding 
cases—for it is thoroughly digestible. 


Eagle Brand is nothing but milk—pure, 
rich milk-combined with sugar—the 
natural food when mother’s milk 
fails. It is entirely safe and always 
on hand at the grocery store. 


Write us for“The Best Baby,” a beau- 


tiful little record book in which to 
keep the baby’s history. It is free. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
410 Borden Building New York 


’ 





SLE BRAND 


“CONDENSED MILK 
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for brass and copper 


for mirrors 















































Bon | 





For how many things 
do you use it? 


Of course, you use Bon Ami for cleaning mirrors and 
windows—everybody does! But do you know the 
other uses of this popular cleanser and polisher? 


For Bathtubs and. Tilng—Bon Ami leaves them 
shining like glistening porcelain. 

For Brass, Copper, Nickel and Aluminum Ware— 
Bon Ami gives them a rich lustre, yet never 
injures their delicate polished surfaces. 

For Linoleum and Congoleum—Bon Ami blots up 
the grease and grime, makes the pattern as 
bright and fresh looking as new. 

Bon Ami removes the 
smudgy coat of dust and dirt without scour- 
ing away the paint. 

For White Shoes—Bon Ami uncovers the original 
white and makes the shoes look new again. 





And so throughout the house—enameled beds, piano 
keys, lamp chimneys, refrigerators, etc., .all respond 
to the magic of Bon Ami. 


Truly, Bon Ami isa ‘‘good friend’’ of the housewife. 











for bathtubs 










** Hasn't 
Scratched 
Yer’’ 





whichever you prefer 


December, 1922 











In Cake or Powder— 





Pi abe PS 
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Dolly’s fur neck- 
piece is made from 
the top of an old 
fur hat, lined with 
silk and tied with 
black baby ribbon. 


What fun to have 
one’s toothbrush 
held securely be- 
tween the paws of 
a white wooden 
rabbit with pink 
ears and a jaunty 
blue bow at neck! 


When dolly goes 
South this winter 
she will look 
charming in a 
hat of yellow 
chiffon over net, 
gathered onto a 
crown of soft yel- 
low strawor lace, 
with tiny forget- 
me-nots caught 
into loops of yel- 
low baby ribbon. 


And Her Tiny Owner 





























(shristmas Presents for the Doll 


For the tiny girl is 
this teddy-bear muff 
of black, white or 
brown plush, lined 
with cotton and 
outing flannel. A 
design is provided. 






















Above, a cradle of 
lawn, hung from sim- 
ple wire framework 
and trimmed with 
point d'esprit and blue 
ribbon. At left—any 
oval basket becomes 
a doll’s bassinet, 


" with the aid of pink 


lawn and Vai lace. 


A bit of pale pink satin, some crinoline for stiffening, a 
small band of white fur, a diminutive ostrich feather— 
and Miss Dolly has one of the smartest of new party hats. 


To make the 
three-piece bed 
set below, you 
need a remnant 
of curtain 
scrim, some 
pink crochet cot- 
ton for fringe, 
and_ cardboard 
for the roll that 
is like mother’s. 
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1d English 


Wax 


4A a 
Given Away! 
Acan of Old English Wax 


will be given away with 
every Old English Waxer- 
Polisher. This new time- 
and labor-saving device both 
applies the wax and polishes 
the floor. It’s a great im- 
provement over any weighted 
brush, because with it you 
can polish just as well and 
wax the floor besides, as 
easily as running a carpet- 
sweeper. It lasts a lifetime. 
If your dealer can’t supply 
you, take advantage of our 
short-time offer. Just mail 
the coupon below. 














os 
ye 


Easy as running a carpet-sweeper! 


The Old English Waxer-Polisher both 
applies the wax and polishes the floor 





You can both wax and polish 
floors with the Old English 
Waxer-Polisher shown here. It’s 
the new, easy way. A soft cloth 
will do, but the Waxer-Polisher 
is much easier and quicker. It 
Saves wax, too. 


Lifetime finish. Old English 
Wax brings out a soft, velvety 
lustre and enhances the natural 
beauty of the grain of the wood. 


Once waxed, the finish lasts a 
lifetime and grows more beauti- 
ful with age. It will not show 
heel-marks and scratches. 
“Touch up” now and then the 
places most used—that’s all you 
need to do. You needn’t wait 
days to use the room; you can 


walk on a waxed floor at once. 


Very inexpensive. There’s 
more hard, high-grade, imported 
wax in Old English Wax, so it 
goes farther, lasts longer, and 
costs about one-third of most other 
finishes. It is the ideal floor 
finish for any home, however 
simple or magnificent. 


The right way to clean floors 


Old English Brightener is the ideal cleaner 
for your floors—whether they are waxed, 
varnished, or shellaced. It cleans perfectly 
without injuring the finish. Gives a beau- 
tiful polish to furniture and woodwork, 
too. Leaves a light film of wax that pol- 
ishes beautifully, protects against wear, 
and makes the finish last twice as long. 
Contains no oil, so it will not collect dust, 
discolor the wood, or soil your rugs. 


Mail coupon for FREE Book 







Into this book we've condensed expert advice based on our experience 
of more than a quarter of a century to help you in finishing your floors, 
woodwork, furniture, linoleum, etc. Get Old English products at your 
paint, hardware, drug, housefurnishing or department store. Or write 
us direct. At least mail the coupon for the free book. 


The A. S. Boyle Company, 1034 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 


















THE A. S, BOYLE Co., 1034 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
(_] Send me your free book, “*Beautiful Floors, Woodwork 
and Furniture—Their Finish and Care.” 

{_] Send me, all charges paid, an Old English Wasxer- 
Polisher—at the special time-limited price, $3.50 (Denver 
and West, $4.00), which I enclose, 








Name 
Pattern may be secured from ‘any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from 


" 7 , ~: dre 
the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 25 cents. antes 
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Husbands—Brothers—Sons 
The Eureka Is the Perfect Gift! 


If you really understood how depressing and tiresome it is to try to 
keep a home clean by the obsolete method of sweeping and dusting 
—you would have insisted long ago upon the purchase of a 
vacuum cleaner. 


Sweeping is not only unhealthy and inefficient because it fills the 
room with germ-laden dust that must later be wiped from every 
article in the room, but it is exhausting work that is utterly futile in 
the end. For even the most energetic sweeping merely brushes the 
surface of a rug or carpet, missing the embedded, invisible, gritty dirt. 


If the cost of a rapid, easy method of keeping a home clean were 
excessive, there might be some reason for that criminal waste of a 
woman's time and strength. But the Grand Prize Eureka is so 
moderately priced that it can be paid for in a few months at a few 
cents a day. 


All floor coverings are quickly and thoroughly cleaned by the 
combined action of the Eureka’s powerful suction and sweep-action 
brush; while for the cleaning of hangings, upholstered furniture, and 
places where dust collects, it has five marvelously efficient attach- 
ments. These are instantly connected, and the time, work, and 
climbing that they save are amazing. 


Take ten minutes to see the new Eureka model, of which over 
125,000 have been purchased (largely by women) in the last. few 
months, and which has been so simplified and refined that it will 
give a lifetime of service and satisfaction with no more care than 
semi-annual oiling. Its performance and its moderate price will 
quickly convince you that it is the perfect Christmas gift. 


Write us for the name of the dealer nearest you. 
Eureka Gets the Dirt—Not the Carpet 


Eureka VAcuuM CLEANER Co., Detroit, U. S. A. 


Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario. Foreign Branch: 
8 Fisher Street, Holborn, London, W. C. 1, England (64) 





EUREKA 
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Toys for the Youngest 



















Every baby will like bathtub toys of 
bright-colored sheet rubber with cotton 
fillings. Christmas-tree netting dolls, 
popcorn filled, have cardboard faces. 








Oilcloth toys are 
so comforting— 
they won't break. 
The rabbit floater 
in center has a 
white rubber col- 
lar, while the 
Puss-in-boots be- 
low is of black oil- 
cloth with bright 
red felt jacket and 
boot tops. 


Bean bag becomes 
twice as fascinating 
when this twenty- 
inch tall Humpty- 





Dumpty easel is with 
your Christmas 
gifts. He is of wood 
with a semi-detached 
head which nods as 
you play. Tiny red 
bean bags tossed 
through the opening 
and hitting the bell 
suspended there, 
score the points. 




















Design 15071 





The rag doll 
at the left can 
hardly wait 
for her new 








mother. The 






























adventurous- 
looking rub- 
ber bath toy 
can also be 
made athome. 
Design No. 
I5O07I covers 
both toys. 


Below, the homemade 
Christmas dog and rab- 
bit are of white flannel, 
while pussy is a silk- 
stocking top Design 
No. 3758 covers all three. 











Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
the Home Pattern Co., 18 East 18th St., N. Y. C. Doll and bath toy, 35c; the three toys, 25c. 
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(hristmas 
(omes-Again 


HERE is no surer criterion of the happi- 
; which one of these lovely ComMUu- 
NiTy Grrr PIEcEs will bring than that brief 
moment of hesitation when you are tempted 
to keep it for yourself. 
A wide range of choice—gifts in whose beauty and 
essential convenience any woman will take delight. 
For instance, the Community Berry Spoons shown 
on this page at $3.25 each, or a Cold Meat Fork 


at $2.25, or a Pastry Server at $4.00. Many other 
charming pieces. 











At your Jeweler's 
Gift Pieces 
*1 0°10 
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Fruit of 


the Loom 


The vitiwaibe 
of the washtub 


One of the surprising things about 
Fruit of the Loom is that it comes 
out of the washtub even better 
than it went in. 


There is no foreign substance in 
Fruit of the Loom—it is all pure 
cotton, fine, evenly woven, durable. 


Pillow cases made of Fruit of the 
Loom wear unusually long; they 
are even better-looking after laun- 
dering; and the pillow ticking 
doesn’t show through. 

Seventy years ago women bought 
Fruit of the Loom because they 
knew it was the best fabric they 
could buy for pillow cases. Today 
women buy it for the same reason. 
It is better than ever, because of 
modern methods in making it. 

The name, Fruit of the Loom, is 
stamped on the selvage of every 
yard; and the label is on every 
ready-made pillow case. 


Send for a sample of the new Fruit of the 
Loom Nainsook, lighter in weight than 
“Fruit,” a beautiful fabric designed to fill 
the need of a material for fine underwear. 


B. B. & R. KNIGHT, Inc. 
Also Makers of 


Alpine Rose, Hero and Other Fine Cotton Fabrics 


CONVERSE & COMPANY 
Selling Agents 
88 Worth Street, New York 























“When Molly Married” 


An interesting story of the many uses of Fruit of 
the Loom—some that you never dreamed of—is 
told in our booklet, ‘When Molly Married.’’ We 
shall be glad to send it to you, free, together with 
samples of Fruit of the Loom. The attached coupon 
is for your convenience. 


| Converse & Company “| 


Dept. J, 88 Worth St., New York 


Dear Sirs: Please send me, without charge, 
your booklet, ‘‘When Molly Married,’ and 
samples of Fruit of the Loom Nainsook. 


Name 
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AA (shristmas (sastle for the (children from 
Mothers Kitchen Boxes: By Edward Thatcher 


AT 
jol- 
lier 


surprise for 
under the 
Christmas 
tree than a 
sure-enough 
Christmas 
castle, with 
turrets and 
towers and 
even a draw- 
bridge? And 
after the holi- 
days it be- 
comes a 
permanent 
nursery insti- 
tution —the 
scene of many 
a thrilling ad- 
venture. 
This most 
delightful cas- 
tle is made 
entirely of 
pasteboard 
boxes. A 
large packing 
box forms the 
main hall and two smaller boxes the 
wings. The towers are made of cy- 
lindrical cereal boxes, the turrets of 
ice-cream cartons, and the like; the 
painted ‘“‘snuffer tops” are conical 
paper soda and sundae cups. The 
architectural plan is easily copied, 
or one’s own ideas may be worked 
out by collecting all the available 
boxes and arranging them to best 
adyantage. Few and simple tools 
are needed—a sharp pocket knife, 
scissors, pencil, ruler and small can 
of strong liquid glue—not library 
paste. Materi- 
als should in- 
clude a sheet or 
two of red or 
orange tissue 
paper, some 
strong wrap- 
ping paper, or- 
dinary gray and 
brown house 
paint,and about 
two quarts of 
dry sand. 
When you 
haveworked out 
a satisfactory 
plan for your 
castle, mark all the boxes where they touch 
each other, so you can put them in place 
again. Then draw outlines of doors and 
windows. If these are backed with red or 
orange tissue paper a most realistic glow 
can be produced by an electric bulb inside. 
Use a ruler for drawing outlines on the 
square boxes and be sure that sides and tops 
of openings run parallel to sides and tops of 
boxes. Place the part to be cut over a soft- 
pine board—a round stick in case of towers 
and turrets—one end of which is fastened to 





~ a table, and follow penciled outlines with 


a knife point. 

A portion of each turret is cut away to 
make it fit over the corner of a square box, as 
shown in 
lower left of 
middle group 
of photo- 
graphs. Be- 
fore the cut- 
ting is done, 
guiding lines 


Using the corner of 
a sheet of writing 
paper to mark 
guiding lines for 
cutting on bottom 
of turret; continu- 
ing lines up sides. 























Castlecomplete 
and in mak- 
ing; left, fit- 
ting turret; 
right, cutting 
holes in tower. 


should be drawn on the bottoms and sides of 
boxes. An easy way to do this is to lay the 
corner of a sheet of writing paper on the 
bottom of the box and trace around it with a 
pencil, and then continue the lines up the 
sides—as shown in the two left-hand illus- 
trations in the lower photograph. A line 
should be drawn partly around the turret 
connecting the tops of these*two upright 
lines, using a wide strip of paper to make it 
parallel with top and bottom—this is shown in 
the third photograph at the foot of the page. 

To fasten the boxes together use strips of 
stout wrapping paper and strong liquid 
glue. Glue square entrance tower to main 
hall overa hole cut to admit an electric bulb; 













then fasten 
the tall towers 
to square en- 
trance tower 
and to main 
hall, and fas- 
ten turrets in 
place with 
short folded 
and glued 
strips at sides 
and bottom. 
The part of 
the turret 
which rests on 
the roof is fas- 
tened with a 
notched strip, 
as shown at 
right below; 
stringandpins 
are used to 
hold this strip 
in place until 
glue hardens. 
Lastly the 
“snuffer tops” 
are glued on. 

If cliffs are 
to be made 
the castle 
should be mounted on a framework 
such as is shown in the photograph 
of the unfinished castle. This may 
be easily made from packing-box 
boards and odds and ends of wood. 
To make the cliffs, cut strips of 
folded newspapers as wide as the 
clifis are to be high and rumple 
them between the hands so as to 
make many wrinkles but not tear 
paper. The strips are then tacked 
to framework, bunched to resemble 
cliffs and painted with a mixture of 
one-third glue and two-thirds water. 

When all the 
glue is thor- 
oughly dry, 
paint all the 
tissue-paper 
windows with 
equal parts of 
turpentine and 
linseed oil. Give 
the whole castle 
a priming coat 
of dull gray 
house paint, and 
when this is 
dry, go over the 
walls with dull 
gray-brown 
house paint. Sprinkle this last coat, while 
still wet, with sand from a flour shaker—to 
give the effect of stone. Paint the roofs red, 
the cliffs in dull browns and grays, and 
sprinkle the latter with dark sand. 

The portcullis is a piece of thin cardboard, 
shaped with a knife, painted black to resem- 
ble iron and glued inside the archway. The 
drawbridge is made of wood with tacks at the 
sides for the hoisting chains, which are com- 
mon wire paper fasteners. The moat sui- 
rounding the castle may be made of tin foil. 
Suggest the snow-covered landscape by cov- 
ering the table with an old sheet, with small 
bunches of wadded paper beneath it here and 
there for hills and valleys. Tips of small cedar 
branches be- 
come dark 
pines, and ar- 
tificial snow 
or powdered 
mica is shaken 
over the whole 
scene. 


Joining guiding 
lines on sides— 
strip of paper 
keeps line parallel 
with top of turret; 
turret cut out and 


glued in place. 
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OUR workbasket is a cheerful 
companion for long winter eve- 
nings athome. So many pretty things 
can be made for gifts or for personal 
use—and it seems as if there’s aAways 
mending to be done. 


Let the Nufashond Family help you 
—the Nufashond Notions that look 
so trim and wear so well— 
Saucy Rick Rack Braid and 
dainty Edgetrim; 

Soutache and Middy Braid and Shoulder 


Strapping, smart as can be and wonder- 


fully durable; 
Lively Elastic, long in life; 






Corset Lacers, Middy Lacers, Shoe Lacers 
—all with the fabric tips that won’t 
come off, rust or fray. 


Send 25c for Nufashond Lace Book, 25c 
for Nufashond Rick Rack Book and 10c 
for Knot-work Book, or 50c for the set. 


5 
4 














mm ‘ 
Dept. L 12 NUFASHOND Reading, Pa. 
Nufashond Middy Lacersand Braid Nufashond Rick Nufishond Shoe Lac- Nufashond Shoulder Strap- Nufashond Elastics— Nufashond Nufashond Edgetrim—a 
oun — - a lacer Rack—the braid ers with fabric tip, self- pingfor dainty lingerie.Soeasily | with the lively stretch— Soutache Braid dainty finish, for 
v’ e tabric, selt- 


with saucy points. color. Won't rust, tear 


the hose, or come off. 
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attached — washes beautifully. all the widths you want. —firm, silky. your own and 
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CHRISTMAS 
GIFT SPECIAL: 


Send 10c for set of 
Nufashond Lingerie 
Runners in White, 
Pink and Blue, 
packed in neat Holly 
Box. 


Nufashond 
CorsetLacers— 
Fabric tip, will 
not rust. Self- 
color. 
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Nufashond Lingerie 
Braid— 
washes 
beautifully. 
Bodkin 
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Gre jer Seby Cream 


WB ox 


Ore Bex Beby Powder 





(At last! Q Christmas Gift that 


babies can really appreciate 








Q 








For baby’s comfort the 
Gift Box contains: 


1—A full size tin of cooling, 
soothing, comforting—and famous 
—Johnson’s Baby Powder — made 
especially for the delicate skin of 
infants, and first choice with 
authorities on baby care, nurses 
and mothers for over thirty-five 
years. 


2—A cake of Johnson’s Baby 
Soap—so bland, neutral and bene- 
ficial to the skin; healing instead 
of irritating when applied to 
chafing or rashes. Please do not 
use ordinary soaps on baby’s skin. 


3—A jar of exquisitely smooth 
cream —Johnson’s Baby Cream — 
pure and soothing. For irritations 
or for soft massaging of the folds, 
creases and chubby limbs. Used 
by many nurses, and mothers 
wonder how they ever managed 
without it. 


Also, an engraved letter to 
Baby to be signed by you. 


. 








Wt anil 


HIS dainty, immaculate 

Baby Gift Box answers a 
question that has made Santa 
Claus scratch his head a good 
many times: ‘‘What shall I 
give baby?’’ 


It’s too early in life for 
savings banks. Baby thinks 
toys are something to eat. 
And the customary pair of 
socks is so commonplace. 


But the Johnson’s Baby 
Gift Box is full of the one 


Ba 


thing that baby wants more 
than anything else in the 
world: comfort. It contains 
three articles essential to baby’s 
health and happiness. 


You should see the appro- 
priate contents of the Baby 
Gift Box at your druggist’s. 
And notice especially the 
engraved gift letter to baby. 


Anyone will have to be very 
ingenious to think of a happier 
gift for a lovable infant. 


Jounson & JOHNSON 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Canadian Address: Montreal, Canad: 


9 


ift Box 


The Baby Gift Box costs $1. If your druggist does not 
have it, please send us his name and address. 


© 1922, Jounson & Jonnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 


One Cove Body Soap 


December, 1922 




















TALCUM 


Your druggist is 
than a merchant 


At this time of whole-heart 
well to think of one who give 


more comfortable. 
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The House of Helen 


(Continued from Page 5) 


recognized only loveliness, not the maiden 
name of it. 

“Last time you saw her she was a long- 
legged, saucer-faced youngster, wearing her 
hair plaited and tied with a blue ribbon, I 
reckon.” 

“That’s the way I remember little Helen,” 
George admitted, grinning. 

“Two years makes a lot of difference in a 
girl of that age. Pretty, ain’t she?” 

The young man did not answer. He was 
suddenly and unaccountably annoyed. When 
your whole mind is concentrated on a girl 
she becomes your religion and you do not 
care to enter into a doctrinal discussion of 
this religion with another man, not even 
your old, gray-haired father, because she has 
become the sacred silence of your own soul, 
no matter what or who she was yesterday, 
nor even if you never had so much as a 
twinge of soul until this moment. You prac- 
tically invent your soul then and there out of 
the joy and daylight of your youth, because 
it is the only place suitable for such a crea- 
ture to occupy. Let Moses and the prophets 
stand aside! This is your pagan period of 
vestal virgins; not that you know it, but it is. 


gn igees stood up, produced a heavy 
gold watch, studied the face of it, 
grinned, jerked his coat down and around, 
buttoned one button of it by the hardest work 
and reached for his hat. ‘Well, George, I 
guess you'll finish before you quit,” he said. 

This was a hint. The son took it. “All 
right, sir. I’ll be along about midnight,” he 
answered good-naturedly, at the same time 
making a wry face. 

“Oh, you'll probably get in before supper- 
time. The work will come easier in a day or 
two,” the father retorted as he stalked out. 

He was scarceiy out of sight before the 
cashier, teller and bookkeeper followed in 
quick procession. 

George was now alone. He changed his 
scene instantly, as most people do when they 
are left alone. He straightened up, started 
smoking, moved directly into the current of 
the electric fan, folded his arms and thought 
profoundly, his head lifted, eyes fixed in a 
noble gaze, as if on no particular object; a 
heroic figure, blowing volumes of smoke 
through his nose. 

What a young man thinks in this mood 
may be imagined, but it never can be known. 
And the writer does not live with the wisdom 
or grace to translate his deep, singing dumb- 
ness into words. 

Presently he went back to his task, work- 
ing now with swiftness and concentration, as 
if his whole future depended upon finishing 
what he was doing in the shortest possible 
time. He finished in thirty minutes, disap- 
peared into the rear of the bank and reap- 
peared five minutes later through the side 
door. He was brushed, groomed and fresh- 
ened to the last degree of elegance. His 
homespun fitted him with an air. He stepped 
with a long, prideful stride—and got no 
farther than the corner of the next street. 
Here he halted, looking all possible ways at 
once—nobody in sight; plenty of people, you 
understand, but not the girl. He had seen 
her pass this corner. 


E WAITED. Wherever she had gone, she 
should be returning by this time. This 
one and that one hailed him as they went by. 
A fellow he knew stopped and engaged him 
in conversation. He was annoyed. Suppose 


the girl appeared, how was he to escape from 
this ass? The ass finally took in the situation 
and moved on, looking back as he turned the 
next corner. 

George looked at his watch—after five! 
She certainly should be going home by this 
time. Everybody in sight was on his way 
home. Suppose he had missed her; suppose 
she had gone around the other way! Jump- 
ing cats, what a fool he had been, wasting 
time here! He started off, walking rapidly 
but still with that magnificent, stiff-legged 
strut. 


HEN he reached the place where Wiggs 

Street opened on the square he stared 
down the flower-blooming vista of this street. 
He could see men watering their front yards 
and the women watering their flowers. He 
could hear the boom of his father’s voice halfa 
block down talking to someone in the next 
yard. He saw Mrs. Adams sitting, large and 
amorphous, in a rocking-chair on her front 
porch. He supposed that she also was wait- 
ing for Helen. 

Then he saw her approaching from the 
other end of the street, not distant, but 
divided from him by the eyes of all these 
people sitting and puttering around in their 
front yards. He thought she walked as if 
she were sad or good or something. And he 
had this consolation as she finally turned in 
and went up the steps of the Adams cottage: 
he was sure that she had seen him. He was 
sure that their eyes had met. He also ob- 
served when he came down into the street 
to his own home that she had not stopped 
on the porch with her mother but had gone 
directly inside. 

When you are in love everything is im- 
portant and everything is secret. You be- 
come a consummate actor and liar in vain, 
because the whole world knows your secret 
almost as soon as you do. 

That evening at the dinner table, George 
was so gay, so full of himself, so ready to 
laugh and make a joke that Mrs. Cutter was 
beside herself with pride and happiness. 


— EIS such a good boy, so unconscious of 

his good looks and his intellect,’ she 
told Mr. Cutter when they were alone to- 
gether after dinner. 

“Intellect!” said Mr. Cutter in that tone 
of voice. 

“Yes; you know how smart he is; but he 
is not the least conceited, just light-hearted 
and happy as he should be at this age. I say 
it shows he is a good boy.” 

“Where is he now?” Mr. Cutter wanted to 
know. 

The question appeared to Mrs. Cutter to 
be irrelevant. She said she did not know; 
why? 

“Nothing,” answered her husband. 

She said he was around somewhere, prob- 
ably in his room. She went to the bottom of 
the stairs. ‘Georgie!’ she called. 

No answer. Well, then he must be out 
front somewhere,.and went to prove that he 
was. But she could not find him. Then she 
came back and wanted to know of Mr. 
Cutter what difference did it make if they 
did not know where he was. George was no 
longer a child. Couldn’t he trust his own 
son? 

Oh, yes; in reason he could and did trust 
him. ‘But [ll tell you one thing, Maggie,” 


” 


(Continued on Page 114) 
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Mother's Little Sampler 


O wonder she can’t wait 
until her regular table 
helping, for this is Beech-Nut 
Macaroni. Straight from the 
Home of Flavor it comes, wel- 


BEECH-NUT 


“Foods and Confections 
of Finest Flavor” 


Bacon ‘ 
ite Mattie comed by every boy and girl 
Diesesent and everyone who ever was a 
Spaghetti boy or girl. 
Vermicelli 


True macaroni, made in the glis- 
tening, sun-flooded Beech-Nut 
plant—the last word in Amer- 
ican cleanliness. Kneaded from 
the semolina, or heart, of the 
choicest durum wheat, it is rich 
in nutrition but will not become 
pasty when cooked. And the 


Macaroni Elbows 
Macaroni Rings 
Prepared Spaghetti 
Pork and Beans 
Catsup 
Chili Sauce 
Prepared Mustard 
Jams and Jellies 
Marmalades and Preserves 


CONFECTIONS price—very satisfactory indeed. 

Mints If your grocer does not carry this 

a oe new and delicious Beech-Nut 
Caramels 


product, send his name and ad- 
dress with 15c in stamps and re- 


Peanut Bars 
Chewing Gum 


BEVERAGES ceive by mail a full-size package 
Ginger Ale of either macaroni or spaghetti. 
Birch Beer 
Sarsaparilla BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 


CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK 


Beech-Nult 


Macaroni 


and 


Spaghetti 
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Beautiful Toilet ~Articles of 


LIBLRLOLD 


in Ivory, Tortoise and colors to har- 
monize with interior decorations. 
A gift intimate and lasting, Fiber- 
loid will not break, dent or tarnish. 
Leading stores scll it in single 
pieces and in handsomely cased sets. 


Send for the Fiberloid booklet, de- 


scribing the attractive patterns— 


Avondale . ‘Berkshire . Fairfax 
Gramarble . ‘Rosemont 
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THE FIBERLOID CORPORATION 
INDIAN ORCHARD, MASSACHUSETTS 
New York Office, 55 Fifth Avenue 











The House of Helen 


(Continued from Page 113) 


he added, laying aside his paper and looking 
her squarely in the face, “George should get 
married.” 

“Married! Just as he is ready to enjoy 
his youth and not even out of the university 
yet—and only twenty-one. What do you 
mean?” she cemanded indignantly. 

‘That a blaze-faced horse and a red-headed 
man are both vain things for safety,’ he re- 
torted. 

“Do you know anything wrong about 
George?”’ she demanded, after a gasping 
pause. 

““ No.”’ 

“A single thing?” 

“Not a single thing. I was merely stating 
a natural fact.” 

She had risen, a little, slim, fiery-eyed 
woman. She drew herself up. He watched 
herascend. He re- 
fused to quail be- 


pretty legs extended stiffly beyond the utter- 
most that skirts could do to cover them. 
One slippered foot worked slowly as you 
move a foot in pain, and at quick intervals 
the slender form rose and fell convulsively 
to the passionate rhythm of sobs. 

“What on earth is the matter?” the 
mother exclaimed. 

“Nothing.” 

“Are you ill?” 

“cc No.”’ 

“Has anything happened?” 

“Not a thing.” 

““Why are you crying?” 

“T don’t know. Oh, mother, I just want 
to be left alone” —followed by another par- 
oxysm of weeping. 

Mrs. Adams waited grimly until the dis- 
tressing convulsions of the slender young 

body subsided. 
Then she began 





neath the spark in y 
her eye. SA 
“Mr. Cutter,’ 
she began’ omi- 
nously, because she 
gave him this title 
only when she was 
ominous, ‘‘when 
you married me I 
had red hair. My 
hair is still red.” 
“Yes, my dear; 
but you were a girl. 
I said a man. I 
meant a young man 
with red hair. 


There is all the lati- 
tudes and longi- R\ 








Ni again: ‘‘Well, you 


can’t be left in this 
fix. Turn over, 
Helen. You are 
mussing your 
dress.”’ 

The girl turned 
obediently, her face 
sweetly pink, very 
sad; her eyes 
bright with tears 
like violets after a 
summer rain. The 
flush was ominous. 

Mrs. Adams had 
never seen Helen 


fA this color before, 
_f< never in her life. 








tudes in life be- 

tween the one and 

the other. If you were a red-haired young 
man, I should think twice before I’d give a 
daughter of mine in marriage to you. But 
you will recall that I had black hair,’’ he con- 
cluded, laughing. 

A father who would traduce his own son 
for inheriting hair the color of his mother’s 
and without cause—well, she could not un- 
derstand such a father. Whereupon she left 
the room in high dudgeon, but really to go to 
look for this son. Mrs. Cutter was entirely 
justified in despising the opinion Mr. Cutter 
had given that night of this excellent young 
man. 

Sometimes more than twenty years are 
required to fulfill a paternal prophecy. 


RS. ADAMS remained seated on the 
porch. She supposed Helen had gone to 
her room to take off her hat and would return 
presently. It was much cooler out here, and 
the street was interesting at this hour of the 
late afternoon, like watching a very good hu- 
man play where all the characters are decent. 
Mrs. Adams turned her neat little gray 
head slowly, surreptitiously, and took a 
swift glance up the street at the Cutter 
residence. Then she turned it back again. 
But she had read all the news up there to be 
seen with the naked eye, assisted by power- 
ful spectacles. George was out in the swing, 
elegantly folded into a sitting posture where 
he commanded a view of her front porch. 

If you are the mother of a daughter you 
notice such little circumstances whether they 
mean anything or not, because they may be 
very significant. 

The sight of this young man sentinel 
reminded her of something. Where was 
Helen? What was she doing so long inside? 
She arose at once and went in to see about 
this. 

“Helen!” she called from the hall. 

No answer. 

She walked heavily to the closed bedroom 
door and knocked authoritatively. 

No answer. Not a sound. 

“Helen, are you in there?” 

“Yes, mother,” came the faint reply. 

“What are you doing?” 

“Nothing,” in a wailing, muffled voice, as 
if this person who was doing “nothing” was 
being smothered. 

Mrs. Adams thrust the door open and 
went in. She was astounded. Her daughter 
lay face downward across the bed, with her 
arins wound above her head in two beauti- 
fully curved lines of mute despair. Two 


She bent and laid a 

palm on the girl’s 
brow—warm, but moist; certainly not fe- 
verish. She stood regarding her daughter 
thoughtfully. Then she sat down on the side 
of the bed, took one of Helen’s hands in her 
own harsher, stronger hand, where it lay like 
a plucked lily, wilted, icy cold. She stroked it 
gently. Her face softened, her eyes brooded, 
as if through a mist she beheld a memory of 
herself long ago, which suddenly freshened 
and brightened into the figure of the girl she 
had been. 

Mothers are omniscient. They have little 
paths back and forth through their years 
by which the ghosts of them can always find 
you, wherever you are. Not another word 
was spoken for a long time between these 
two; the younger, overcome by the future, 
holding the unsolved, longed-for mystery of 
love; the other, overcome by the past, which 
held for her the dreadful reality of love. 
Neither had or could escape. They accom- 
plished a wordless sympathy on this basis. 

Mrs. Adams’ reflections were strangely 
mixed, what with that sundown feeling she 
had of her own youth and the anxietiés of 
a mother growing stronger every moment. 
She would like to know, for example, if 
Helen had seen George Cutter. Had she 
gone to the bank for the pass book? But 
even when she caught sight of this book 
lying on the dresser, with the ends of many 
checks sticking out of it, she did not put the 
question. 

Love is a wound too painful to be dressed 
with the tenderest words when it is first made, 
much less scraped with a question. 


HE was, over and above her emotions as a 

woman and a mother, fairly well satisfied 
with the situation. She inferred that George 
and Helen had had some sort of passage at 
arms. And she did not ‘suppose that any 
man in or out of his senses could actually 
resist for long a girl of Helen’s soft charm. 
Mothers have their pride, you understand. 
This one was shrewd, eminently practical. 
You must be, to deal with youth at this 
stage. 

The room was flooded with the golden 
effulgence of a summer twilight when at 
last she arose, moved gently toward the door, 
picking up the bank book as she passed the 
dresser and thrusting it into her pocket. 
“Helen,” she said from the doorway, “‘it is 
the heat,. This has been a very warm day. 
You will be better presently.” 


(Continued on Page 117) 
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LUX FOR DISHWASHING 


At last—relief from the three-times-a-day 
coarsening of the hands 


“BROW one tablespoon of Lux into your dishpan—turn 
on the hot water. The flakes foam up into the richest, thickest 
lather you have ever had for dishwashing. 

Three times a day you can wash dishes in this lather and still 
your hands will not be rough or red. Lux contains no free alkali 
or any other ingredient that could hurt the most sensitive skin— 
it is as easy on your hands as toilet soap. 

Women themselves discovered this use for Lux. Women who 
for years had been getting such satisfaction from Lux for silks and 
woolens tried it for washing dishes. 

Thousands of letters have come in to us saying that Lux suds 
leave your china beautifully clean and at no cost to your hands, 
and asking us why we never mentioned it. 

Start today using Lux for your dishes. Lever Bros. Co., 








| 

| Just a tablespoon to a pan. A Cambridge, Mass. Lux leaves your glassware spar- 
single package does 44 dish- kling without a trace of soapy 
washings — all the dishes for \ ff film—your silver lustrous, your 


more than two weeks china spotlessly clean 
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Under the Christmas Tree 


—the silverplate that every woman wants 


HE soft sheen of “1847 Rogers Bros.” against the regal 
blue of a chest or gift box makes an irresistible gift com- 
bination. 
No woman can ever have too much fine silverplate. If she 
has all the absolutely necessary pieces, she will be delighted to 
receive some of the always-useful serving pieces, such as cold 
meat fork, berry spoon, gravy ladle, tomato server. 


NO CHARGE FOR ATTRACTIVE GIFT PACKAGES 


“1847 Rogers Bros.” is sold in the chest and gift boxes illustrated, at 
the cost of the silverplate alone. The above illustration shows a 21-piece 
Breakfast Set in the Ambassador Pattern, at $19.60, with serving pieces in 
separate gift boxes at prices ranging from $1.50 to $3.00. Be sure to ask 
your dealer to show you “1847 Rogers Bros.” in these beautiful gift 
packages. 

For illustrations of other patterns, write for folder 

**Y- 28” to International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVERPLATE 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER GO. 











Tea Sets, Pitchers, 
Vegetable Dishes, 
elc., can be had 
in patterns to 
match the spoons 
and forks. 
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The House of Helen 


(Continued from Page 114) 


“Yes, mother, I think it was the heat; 
and I do feel better,” the girl answered 
faintly. 

“There is ice tea and chicken salad for 
supper,” Mrs. Adams suggested. 

“T don’t think I care for anything.” 

“Well, later then. I’ll leave the tea and 
your salad on the ice,” the mother said, 
going out and closing the door. 

This was the beginning of that affair. 
Helen remembered the day well. A woman 
never forgets the sky and the weather of the 
day upon which love called her forth to the 
vicissitudes of love. But as things turned 
out, I doubt if she would mention that day 
now as other women do when the bloom of 
their years has passed. But at the best a 
courtship is strangely ephemeral, if you 
consider the consequences. It is like fugi- 
tive verses published today, gone tomorrow; 
like the fragrance of flowers blown upon a 
wind that passes and never returns. So 
much of it cannot be made into words; a 
glance of the eye, quick as light, revealing 
all; but who can translate the look or the 
long silences between lovers? Nature knows 
her business. The whole world, the heavens 
and the earth and the fullness thereof is an 
incantation made to ensnare lovers to her 
purpose. And not a word grows anywhere to 
betray this charm. You may be strong or 
weak, wise or simple, cynical, disillusioned, 
protected with all the knowledge of men, but 
there is no escape. Nature gets you at last; 
on honor or dishonor you must pay your 
debt to her in love. When you are done, 
nothing remains but your dust, a handful 
of something with which to fertilize love 
again—a little retail economy Nature makes 
in her procreating plans. 


HE next day after this first day was a 

Sabbath. The Cutters attended the same 
church that the remaining mother and daugh- 
ter of the Adams family attended. It was 
a very good little church, glistening white 
within, shining white without, like an enam- 
eled bathtub with a roof and a steeple. Helen 
Adams belonged to the choir. 

On this Sunday morning she sang a solo, 
Jerusalem the Golden. She had a fresh 
young voice, roomy and soft at the bottom, 
triumphantly high and keen at the top. 
She wore white as usual and little fluttering 
skylines of blue tied in a bow as usual. When 
she stood up to sing she lifted her eyes as if 
these eyes and this face were the 
words of a young morning prayer; 
she let go her beautifully 
crimped upper lip, opened 
her mouth as if this mouth 
were a rose bursting into 
bloom—and sang. I do 
not know if she sang . 
well, having no skill in 
these matters; but it is § 
certain that she looked ) 
like an angel. What I t 
mean is that if you had 
no visual acquaintance 
with angels,you would have 
known at once that this was 
the very image of the way an 
angel should look. The congrega- 
tion listened with the peaceful apathy 
peculiar to every small-town congregation 
when it is being mulled in the music of a 
hymn or the Word. This made the one ex- 
ception the more noticeable. 

George William Cutter, Junior, looked 
and listened with a fervor which far sur- 
passed anything that mere piety could do for 
a young man’s praying countenance. Fortu- 
nately he was seated far back in the publican- 
and-sinner section of the church. Thus he 
escaped the attention of the elder saints to- 
ward the front. Never had he seen anything 
so lovely as this girl, the high look she had 
with the notes of this hymn, trembling as 
they came from her round, white throat or 
flaring into a perfect ecstasy of joy. 


& 
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HEN she had finally caroled out and sat 
down, he whispered under his breath 
“Lord! Lord!” although he was not a re- 
ligious man and meant nothing of the sort 
by this exclamation. 
The moment the benediction was pro- 
nounced, he stepped briskly from his place 
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in that sparsely settled part of the church, 
met the slow-moving tattling tide of the 
congregation coming out as he hurried down 
the aisle like a good swimmer in sluggish 
waters, until he reached Helen standing in 
the rear ranks with her mother. 

He bowed to Mrs. Adams. He hoped she 
remembered him—George Cutter, extending 
his hand. 

Oh, yes; she remembered him, she said 
mildly. No excitement in her mind over the 
recollection either! Did he think he had 
improved that much? She let him know 
that so far as she was concerned he was the 
same little George Cutter who used to live 
across the street and sometimes threw stones 
at her chickens. 

No matter if you are a very handsome 
young man, with athletic laurels hanging to 
your college coat tails, you cannot make a 
deep or flattering impression ona middle-aged 
woman who has a practical, computing mind 
and knows the romantic value of her beau- 
tiful daughter. If Helen had been homely, 
a little, starched mouse of a girl, who could 
not sing Jerusalem the Golden or anything 
else, she would have received George’s salu- 
tations more cordially. As it was, she did not 
have to be more than invincibly polite. All 
this she let him know with a flat look of her 
calm blue eye. 


T WAS a waste of excellent maternal di- 

plomacy so far as he was concerned. He 
had already turned to Helen. He was almost 
speechless from having so much to say. She 
was entirely so for a moment. Then she 
gave him her hand and managed to say 
“Howdy do, George,”’ in the tone a girl uses 
when the man owes her an apology. 

This accusative welcome dashed him. No 
smile! When he was himself the very pedes- 
tal of a smile. Good heavens, what had he 
done? He was conscious of being innocent; 
yet he felt guilty. 

Mrs. Adams paid no more attention to 
them. She had gone on, caught up with the 
Flitches and passed out. This was the only 
permission he received that he might, if he 
could, walk with Helen. 

The girl’s inclemency stirred him as frosty 
weather stimulates energy. So they fol- 
lowed. I doubt if they were aware them- 
selves that the distance lengthened between 
them and other groups of this congregation, 
which divided and dwindled at every street 
corner. These two hada whole block 

to themselves by the time they 
entered Wiggs Street. Mrs. 

ba Adams had already disap- 
peared in her house. The 
broad back of Mr. Cutter 
and the slim back of 
little Mrs. Cutter were 


* visible for a moment 
t before they also faded 

through the doorway 
5 of the Cutter residence. 


Only the Flitches stood 
en masse on their spider- 
legged veranda, their eyes 
glued upon these two strag- 
glers coming slowly down the 
sunlit street. The Flitches were 
good people, of the round-eyed breed. 
They had a candid, perpetually interroga- 
tive curiosity which nothing could satisfy. 
You know the kind. It is never you, but the 
family that tives across the street from you, 
or in the next house with thin eyelid cur- 
tains over their windows through which they 
are perpetually regarding you, striving after 
omniscience about you and your affairs. 


, 


ELEN had admitted that it was a “‘nice 

day” when he said it was, as they came 
out of the church and faced the fair brow of 
this June Sabbath. 

He had told her how much he enjoyed her 
solo. It was wonderful. 

She merely replied that she “liked to 
sing.” 

He was still conscious of being in the 
arctic region of her regard and cast about, 
with a lover’s distracted compass, to dis- 
cover the way out. ‘“‘Weren’t you in the 
bank yesterday afternoon?” he asked sud- 
denly. 

(Continued on Page 1178) 











Rosalie Finds a Way 


By Barbara Winship 
Illustrated by Alice Seipp 


























VEN yet, Rosalie 
couldn’t believe 


it. Only a few 
months age she had 
been living in a 
weather-beaten frame 
cottage in a far west- 
ern town. 

Then the wonderful 
thing! A legacy—just 
like fiction. Not large, 
but enough— barely. 

So here she was in a 
famous eastern college 
with the dearest girls 
in the world for room 
mates. 

On the couch was 
Sylvia; lovely, golden- 
haired Sylvia; Sylvia 
of the low, sweet voice; 
Sylvia of the slow, 
graceful movements. 
But Rosalie well knew 
the keen brain behind 
those leisurely man- 
ners. 

Next her was curled 
winsome Noreen! At 
the study table sat 
Jean, from Massachu- 
setts, sweetly serious. 

There was but one 
cloud in Rosalie’s sky. 
Merely a tiny one; 
probably it would blow 
away. 

The eternal clothes 
problem—you might 
have guessed it. 

Of course college was 
awfully democratic, and nobody cared what you 
wore. Still, while many of the girls wore simple 
things, they were lovely in quality and design. 
And the labels! Even Jean, whose father was 
a professor, had two or three party frocks and 
silk ‘‘ undies.” 

‘Well, they don’t mind my shabby things, so 
I won’t,’’ Rosalie said to herself. ‘“‘It doesn’t 
really matter.” 

But—what was Sylvia saying? It was one 
night toward the Christmas holidays. Rosalie 
had been studying, but now she raised her head 
in vague alarm. 

‘Rosalie must go with me, since she lives too 
far to go home. You others come the minute you 
can. Mother will give a dinner-dance—and 
teas; there’ll be loads of invitations besides.” 

Rosalie’s brain whirled. Dances—and her old 
white organdie! Teas—and her cheap blue taf- 
feta, beginning to split! 

Long hours she tossed that night, trying to plan 
an excuse. She had expected to stay quietly at 
college for vacation. The girls didn’t dream, of 
course—Sylvia would want to lend her money; 
Noreen to share her own wardrobe. She couldn’t 
bear either. 


ITH terrific swiftness came the day before 
vacation. Every one was packing. Rosalie 
slipped out and walked long, long up a country 
road, her hands clenched, almost stumbling. 
Then—an idea! She stopped, felt her hot 
cheeks. It wouldn’t be an untruth—her head was 
splitting! Resolutely she turned and went back 
to the campus, then to the office of the physician. 
The girls, returning from last-minute shopping, 
found only a scribbled note. At once they stormed 
the infirmary, but a stern nurse allowed them a 
scant five minutes with the patient. When they 
had gone, Rosalie lay guiltily, but strangely at 
peace, in the little white bed. 
After vacation, things were never the same 
again. Rosalie was always self-conscious, won- 


dering if her shabbiness embarrassed the others. 


Spring vacation loomed, too, with Noreen to be 
hostess. Again the sleepless nights, the torment- 
ing days. What should she do—there must be a 
new excuse. 

One day, when alone, something inside Rosalie 
snapped and she collapsed, a sobbing heap, by her 
little bed—never hearing the door open. 

“Why, honey—what on earth—?” Soft yet 
strong arms lifted her into bed, brought blankets 
and a hot-water bottle. 

“There, hush—hush,”’ soothed Sylvia. ‘“T’ll 
put an engaged sign on the door—after a while 
you can tell me—” 

It was a relief to confess, at last, thought 
Rosalie in her exhaustion. 

“Dearie, you should have told me before. And 
—why, I believe I have an idea right now. I 
know the cleverest girl at home who—” (Oh, 
wise and infinitely considerate Sylvia, to tender 
practical ideas rather than a humiliating loan!) 





OSALIE was the first to return in September, 
already unpacking when the others arrived. 
Immediately Noreen spied the brown velvet. 








“Vou never got that 
adorable thing in 
Nevada!” 

‘“And look at this 
cream satin!’ gasped 
Jean. ‘‘Oh—where did 
you get that darling 
black lace?” 

But Rosalie only 
smiled mysteriously, 
donninga dashinglittle 
jumper of scarlet jer- 
sey for their first 
campus walk. 

The first class meet- 
ing of the year is al- 
ways exciting, but one 
of the special thrills 
came when a starry- 
eyed young person 
arose to second the 
nomination of Sylvia 
Randall for sophomore 
president. 

‘*Who-—it can’t 
be!” the whispers rip- 
pled across the assem- 
bly hali. ‘‘ Rosalie 
Taft! Isn’t she the 
sweetest—! Did you 
ever see such a cunning 
dress!”’ 

The sophomores had 
discovered Rosalie. 

Rosalie in bright 
gingham—Rosalie in 
pastel organdie! It 
was hard to say which 
was the most charming 
picture. And when you 
finally decided, along 














came crisp days and there was Rosalie in a dis- 
tracting cape costume of violet tweed. 


the shy village maid in the first act. 


ND was there ever so glorious a night as that of the 
play, with Rosalie as the leading lady? Rosalie as 
Rosalie, the 


dauntless little private secretary in the second. Then 
the triumphant third act, with Rosalie, the butterfly, 
emerging from the chrysalis of loneliness and poverty, 
a witch of a Rosalie whom none had ever seen before! 


At last the girls got her home and the “family” 


gathered close. 


“Now, you promised to tell where you got all your 


pretty things,”” reminded Noreen. 


I hadn't nice clothes like you girls. 
to return. 


I was so unhappy last year,”” began Rosalie, ‘‘for 
I had decided not 
But Sylvia found a way. 

“There is a school, in Scranton, Pennsylvania, 


which teaches girls and women, wherever they may 


be, to make their own clothes. 


And, of course, that 


means a saving of half or more. 


“I didn’t believe I could do it, but when Sylvia told 


me of friends who had learned, oh, so easily, I began 


at once and worked all spring vacation. 


Why, by 


June I could make the nicest things, and when I got 
home, it seemed as if every girl I knew wanted me to 
make something for her. 


“It’s a wonderfully fascinating way to learn— 


pictures explain every step—and the instructors are 
so kind and helpful that I progressed beautifully. 
Soon I was making pretty organdie frocks for the 
home girls and, of course, had earned more than 
enough to pay for the course. With the extra money 


I bought materials for my own clothes. 


My brown 


velvet cost but twelve dollars.” 


seventy-five!”’ 


“That beauty! I thought it must 


} have been 
(This from Noreen.) 


“TI saw the 


prettiest dress—will you copy it?” 


kiss to the campus. 


But Sylvia held up a hand. “Listen!” 
Through the windows floated a song: 
““Oh, Rosalie, we love you best! 
Our Rosalie from the Golden West.” 
The sophomores were serenading Rosalie! 
Before slipping into bed, she tossed a good-night 
““One of the two dearest, schools 


in the world,” she whispered, ‘‘but I wouldn't be here 
if it weren’t for the other one.” 





HAT Rosalie Taft did, you can do, too. There 
is not the slightest doubt about it. More than 


150,000 women and girls in city, town and country 


have proved that you can quickly learn at home, in 
spare time, through the Woman's Institute, to make 
your own and your children’s clothes and hats or pre- 
pare for success in Dressmaking or Millinery as a 
business. 


The Woman’s Institute is ready to help you, no 


matter where you live or what your circumstances or 
your needs. 
find out what it can do for you. 


And it costs you absolutely nothing to 
Just send a letter, 


post card or the convenient coupon below to the 


Woman’s Institute, 


Dept. 38-M, Scranton, 


Penna., and you will receive, without obligation, the 
full story of this great school that is bringing so much 
happiness to women and girls all over the world. 


— —— —— —TEAR OUT HERE 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 38-M, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me one 
of your booklets and tell me how I can learn the 
subject which I have marked below: 


0 Home Dressmaking 0 Millinery 


0 Professional Dressmaking O Cooking 
Name . eid 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
Address 
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RADI 


snug fitting appearance. 





The Astrakhan cuff turns high 
around the leg in stormy weather. 


Always Ask For 





Products of Quality 


Rubber Footwear — Tennis Shoes 
Rubber Heels — Rubber Clothing 
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ON AND OFF IN A FLASH 


Over the Shoe 
An Ideal Holiday Gift 


This season’s well dressed women and children will slip into light, 
flexible RADIO BOOTS for walking, motoring or evening wear. 


Without buckles or snaps, they combine comfort and utility with 


On and off, over the shoe, with the ease of a low rubber, 
RADIOS keep the legs, ankles and feet warm and dry. 


Demand RADIO BOOTS 


Accept no substitution. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, write to us for information. 


CAMBRIDGE RUBBER CO. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 









































Perfect for the youngsters 
—for play or school. 
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The House of Helen 


(Continued from Page 117) 


““Ves,’”’ she answered coldly after a slight 
pause; ‘‘I was about to speak to you, but 
you did not recognize me,” she added. 

“Tt is the truth. I did not,” he admitted 
quickly and waited. He could not be sure 
she got it, the compliment implied. He re- 
membered her as merely sensible, not smart. 
“You have changed, grown or something,” he 
resumed. ‘I couldn’t be expected to know 
you. All the other girls here look just as 
they did when I left here two years ago. But 
you don’t; you are amazingly different. How 


' did you do it?” he exclaimed, regarding her 


with charmed amazement. He saw her take 
it, caught the glance she gave him one in- 
stant before she dropped it. 
The faintest smile sweetened 


pouring into this country, the shade of their 
whiskers due entirely to the action of the 
salt air during the voyage over on the dye 
used upon these whiskers by way of disguise 
until they were safe in a clean land. They 
brought their doctrines with them. They 
created a market for socialism, radicalism 
and communism. 

They had a fine time working up conditions 
which were presently to result in mental, 
moral and social unrest, strikes and the per- 
versions of all sound doctrines. The univer- 
sities in particular received these doctrines 
gladly—mere theories, so far as the deans 
and doctors were concerned, upon which they 

performed intellectual stunts 





the corners of her mouth. 
He got that too. 

If only he had known of 
the tears she had shed after 
the visit to the bank, what a 
triumph! Fortunately, men 
do not know what maidens 
confess with tears to their 
pillows. If they did it would 
change many a courtship to 
one kind or another of ruth- 











before their classes; trapeze 
work, nothing more. 


Op my had come home 
that summer fresh cut 
from the classroom of a cer- 
tain professor who held ad- 
vanced views on what men 
were really entitled to in the 
pursuit of life, liberty and 
happiness. 

One evening he was seated 








less tyranny. We who study 
love as if it were a medicine 
or a disease sometimes speak of “‘love at first 
sight,” as if this were an unusual seizure. 
But love is always love at first sight. You 
may know this man or he may know you for 
years without getting that angle of vision; 
but if you ever do, it is as if you had never 
really seen him before. 


N A MOMENT you have endowed him 

with attributes his Maker would never have 
squandered on a man of that quality. This 
is what love is, the conferring of virtues and 
qualities upon the object of your awakened 
emotion like so many degrees. He may be a 
drug clerk, or a chicken-breasted, fat man, or 
a swank young rascal, but from that moment 
when love gets sight of him he is a fellow of the 
royal society of heroes, and you may be so 
bemused you live a lifetime with him, always 
conferring more degrees to keep him ten- 
derly concealed from your clearer vision. 
Or it may happen in a year or twenty years 
the scales fall from,your eyes. Then love 
becomes a servant, and life a tragedy. But 
there is nothing in the Scriptures against 
such a servant or such a life. Rather, I 
should say the Scriptures make wide and 
permanent provisions for this deflation in 
the marital relation. 

From this day George Cutter spent his 
spare time in and about the Adams cottage. 
You might have inferred that he was a home- 
less man. He accompanied Helen to such 
entertainments as society consisted of in 
Shannon, chiefly picnics and fishing excur- 
sions at this season of the year. He was by 
nature an importunate lover, and he was in 
love. He did not ask himself whether Helen 
would make a suitable wife for such a man 
as he was and would become. He did not 
know what kind of man he was. He only 
knew that he wanted this girl, and that no 
other man should have her. 

The decision was natural, entirely credit- 
able. But the approach must be made. 
So far as he was concerned he was ready to 
propose to Helen at once; girls, however, 
were squeamish in matters of love. His in- 
stinct warned him that he might lose by an 
immediate declaration. He spent the time 
agreeably displaying his wares. He was a 
university man. He had a smattering of 
ideas, caught carelessly and selected from 
the mouthings of this professor and that. 
He had no doubt that he could make an 
impression. Helen was village born, village 
bred. It was well enough to startle her into 
a profound admiration. Nothing subdued 
and impressed a woman like brains. He not 
only had brains, he had views. 


Cos in mind this was twenty years ago. 
The muckrakers were still mucking in the 
best magazines. The “social conscience,” a 
favorite phrase at the time, had passed the 
period of gestation, and had become a senti- 
mental conviction claimed by the best peo- 
ple. Old patriarchal Russian anarchists with 
pink whiskers, spewed out of Russia, were 


beside Helen on a bench be- 
neath an arbor covered with 
vines of trailing clematis. They had been 
there a long time. Nothing had happened, 
to put it exactly as Helen inwardly inter- 
preted the situation. Nothing could happen 
yet, to put it according to George’s decision. 
He had been home barely two weeks. Helen 
impressed him as being so ineffably innocent, 
so remote from his passion that it would be 
almost an insult to make love to her. Love 
enjoined silence like the benediction in a 
church, 

George started to smoke, tilted his chin 
up, expelled a twin bugle of smoke from his 
nostrils, narrowed his eyes and stared into 
the immensity of the night. He was very 
handsome posed like this, and knew it. 

Men are much more presumptuously vain 
than women. They can be vain with no 
preparation, in their shirt sleeves, with a 
three days’ stubble of beard on their faces 
and no hair at all on their heads. Their 
vanity seems to be a sort of rooster-tail in- 
stinct, with which they have been endowed 
so that they may do the work of the world 
and waste no time primping. It is an illu- 
sion, of course, this physical egotism, but 
the queer thing is that it is an illusion of 
them shared by most women. So they get 
away with it. And few of them ever know 
how purposefully and sardonically they are 
afflicted by Nature with homeliness. 


N THE other hand, when you get down to 

the psychological facts, I doubt if women 
are vain at all. They may be beautiful, but 
even at that they have so little confidence in 
their beauty that the last one of them must 
finance her assurance with all the make- 
believe art of loveliness. I suppose she has 
discovered that it is not beauty that wins 
the lover, but it is the deliberate proclama- 
tion she thus makes to him of her charms. 
And this is no illusion. For the history of 
that grotesque sex is that the average man 
will pass a naturally beautiful woman every 
time to pay his court to a painted, powdered 
and puffed woman who is not nearly so good- 
looking, if you washed her face and buttoned 
her up to the neckline of modesty. 

“T was just thinking, Helen, what a sorry 
little runt of a town this is,” he said, lifting 
his chin a trifle higher over the little runt of a 
town. 

There was a slight pause. You must have 
a moment in which to adjust yourself to the 
incredible, especially when you have not 
been thinking about anything so far removed. 

“Shannon?” she asked. 

“Yes; it is. You can’t imagine how it 
looks to me after two years away from it, 
how it compares with the big places I have 
seen—dried up, sunbaked, no culture.” 

She said nothing. What can you say when 
you hear a man blaspheming the very cradle 
where he was rocked ininfancy? Besides, the 
contempt seemed to include her. She was a 
part of it, and she loved it. 


(Continued on Page 120) 
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Where will the gifts you give 
this Christmas be next May 















OOK through your own top shelves — or in the attic Hotpoint Servants are designed and made for day- 
—and you're almost sure to find some of the Christ- after-day service in the home—as far from “electrical 
mas gifts you received last Christmas and the year before. novelties” made especially to catch the “holiday trade” 
Presents which the givers thought were really practical as you can imagine. 
and lasting. Indeed it would be hard to find a home 
without a lot of them tucked away somewhcre. 


But never a Hotpoint Servant among them. 


And for that very reason they make the most practical, 
appreciated gifts your money can buy. 


Select Hotpoint Servants with full assurance that 
These are in the laundry, the dining room, the next May—and many Mays thereafter —will find 


nursery, the boudoir, the bath—at work. them in use. 









For the Bride of the Year—a 
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For the Young Mother—a Hot- 


For any Man—a Hotpoint Hedlite 
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Stove or a Heating Pad. Sugar, Creamer and Tray. 


rubs down after his morning tub. 












For the College Girl—a Hotpoint 
Boudoir Set—a light Iron, Stand 
and Curling Iron in a Cretonne Bag. 


For Sister—a Hotpoint Electric For an Elderly Person—a Hot- 
Curling Iron—the iron with the point Electric Pad —safe, conven- 
professional touch. ient and comforting. 














For the Housekeeper—the Hot- For a Bachelor Girl—a Hotpoint And for Mother—any Hotpoint 
point Iron with strength-saving Radiant Grill, Toastover Toaster, Servant —they were all designed 
Cantilever Handle. Attached Stand or Percolator. with her first in mind. 

and Hinged Plug Cord Protector. 











Check Over this List of 
HOTPOINT SERVANTS 
with Your Christmas List 
Household Iron 
Boudoir Set 
Utility Ironing Set 
Chafing Dish Disc Stove 
Curling Iron Teapot 
Radiant Grill Tea Kettle 
Hedlite Heater Toastover Toaster 
Heater Pad 


Immersion Heater 
Toaster Stove 


Check Over this List of 
HOTPOINT SERVANTS 


with Your Christmas List 


Waffle Iron 
Percolator 
Coffee Urn 





EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. Vacuum Cleaner 


Hotpoint-Hughes 
Boston New York Atlanta Chicago St. Louis Ontario, Cal. Salt Lake City mar Raw a 
Canadian Edison Appliance Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ontario 8 
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SOLID SILVER 
for Her’ 
CHRISTMAS 


THE 


MAKER'S MARK 


Rare indeed is the gift 
which—like Solid Silver 
Tableware—can make 
her the happiest of 
women, whether a Tea 
Service, a new ‘‘Set of 
Silver’’ or an addi- 
tional piece to match 
her table silver. It is as 
much a gift for the whole 
family, to be enjoyed by 
all, each day of the year, 
through generations. 
Whether ‘‘ Mother,’’ 
Bride, or Sister, every 
woman experiences justi- 
fiable pride in having her 
table adorned by Solid 
Silver, because she knows , 
it is the best in silver— | 
that it is therefore 
correct, whatever 
the occasion. 


The 
Virginia 
(Carvel 





Towle designs in Solid 
Silver Tableware be- 
speak that refinement 
which appeals to wom- 
en’s love of the beauti- 
ful and that dignity 
worthy of Solid Silver. 
Towle’s Leadership is 
evidenced in the follow- 
ing patterns— 


Virginia Carvel 
Lady Mary and 
Mary Chilton 
Paul Revere 
La Fayette 
Colonial 





Look for the Towle Mark 

(the letter “T”’) and 

“Sterling” —your guar- 

antee of Solid Silver. 

Both are imprinted on 
every piece. 


JewelershavetheseTowle 
designs in tableware, tea 
and dinner sets. 


Write for Booklet 201 
Important to 


mention pattern 


The 
Mary 
Chilton 


TOW LE 


(aftsmen in Solid Silver for Over Half a (@ntury 
NEWBURYPORT MASSACHUSETTS 











Three Virginia 
pieces Carvel 
from Dinner 


Service 
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The House of Helen 


(Continued from Page 118) 


“T saw a handsome plant of some sort 
blooming in a tin bucket on Mrs. Flitch’s 
front porch the other day. That’s what I 
mean,” he went on. 

“But what do you mean?” she asked, 
regarding him vaguely. 

““Well, the bucket was tinware, as I said, 
and published on it, still in red letters, was 
the red label of a superior shortening.” He 
laughed. 


“She is so fond of flowers,’’ Helen ex- 
pounded gravely. 
His eyes snickered at her. ‘But the . 


bucket,” he exclaimed, ‘‘the tin bucket, the 
old tin bucket with the red label—with a 
gardenia blooming in it. Naive, I’ll admit, 
but about as appropriate as sticking an 
ostrich plume over the kitchen sink.” 


ELEN made a hasty mental inventory 
of the Adams flower pots and thanked 
heaven they were correct. 

“The people here do not think; they 
merely gossip,” he went on. “‘They have no 
ideas, no purely mental conceptions. They 
do not know what is going on in the mind of 
the world, how men’s views 
of life are changing and 
broadening.” 

She did not follow him, 


but she felt the wind of the no 
world beneath her wing. Palin 4 

“Two years here { ‘4 
made no difference. } j 


You don’t grow. You 
don’t develop. But 
away in a university, 
where your business 
is to get what’s going 
and learn to think, 
two years change a 
man. I am a stranger here now. My own 
father and mother do not know me.” 

“Oh, George, yes, they do!”’ she exclaimed 
consolingly. 

Then she caught his eye and perceived 
that he was in no need of consolation. He 
was boasting, prouder than otherwise of be- 
ing this stranger. “It’s a fact; they make 
me feel like a whited sepulcher,” he com- 
plained. 

“But you don’t,” she exclaimed loyally, 
but really in great trepidation lest he might 
be this awful thing. 

“Of course not,” he returned, pleased to 
have excited her anxiety. ‘‘ But what would 
my father think if he knew I am interested in 
socialism, that my best friends in the univer- 
sity are radicals?” 

She was not competent to express an opin- 
ion. She was not skilled in politics. 

“And what would my mother think if she 
knew that I no longer accept the Scriptures 
literally as she does, as you all do in this 
town; that I know the Bible to be fragments 
of history and tradition, much of it mythical, 
the priestly literature of the Jews, gathered 
from dreams and hearsay, and interpreted to 
control the lives and liberties of men.” 

“Oh, George! you must not say such 
things. You are a member of the church.” 

“There is no ‘the church,’ Helen; did you 
know that—unless it’s the world; that’s the 
big church,” said this grand young man, de- 
livered from the faith of his fathers. 


HIS wasawful. Shestared at him through 

tears, but not with any shrinking; rather 
her heart yearned toward him. There is no 
doubt about this—all women, however young, 
have wings and a sort of clucking mind, 
spiritually speaking. 

He was moved by the sight of these tears 
to a loftier, transient mood of himself. He 
turned so as to face her, seized her hand, 
bent his brows upon her in a strained, long 
look. It was powerful, this gaze. She trem- 
bled. Her hand became icy in his hot palm. 
He tightened his clasp upon it. 

“Listen, Helen,” in the deep bass tones 
of a terrific emotion, “I wish you to know 
me as I am. I would not take advantage of 
a girl like you. I will keep nothing from 
you. It is necessary if—if my hopes are 
realized.”’ He left her in this suspense while 
he bowed his head and struggled to stem his 
tide. ‘‘I am not a good man,” he began. It 
was the opening sentence of a proclamation, 
not a confession,gas if he had said: I have a 





cloven foot and am proud of it. “ But I have 
my convictions, and no man on God’s green 
earth is more faithful to his convictions.” 

She was holding her breath, only letting 
it out when she could hold it no longer in a 
soft sigh, and taking in another for the next 
sigh. If you are doing it for exercise you call 
it “deep breathing.” 

“And I have my ideals,’’ he added. 


HE was relieved. If he was not an entirely 

good man, he could not be a bad one; he 

had “convictions” and he had “ideals.” 
What more could she ask? 

“For example, I believe in the freedom of 
love,” he announced, and waited for this 
shocking piece of news to take effect. 

The effect was marvelous. Her cheeks 
bloomed scarlet. Nature flung a wreath of 
palest pink upon her forehead—only for an 
instant; then this aurora of love’s emotion 
faded. ‘I am afraid I don’t know much 
about love,” she said faintly, lowering her 
eyes before his gaze. 

He leaned back, gratified. He had her 
secret; but she had not got his meaning. 

The dear little innocent! He 


cag was tempted to kiss her. 
ne This was really the case. 
y She had not recognized the 
) ” phrase. There was no use 
. forit inShannon. The worst 


Sammy Duncan swearing at 
the cat. Her reading 
had been sternly cen- 
sored. Mrs. Adams 
took no morning 
paper, ‘‘on account of 
Helen”; a magazine, 
yes; and there were 
Scott’s novels. These had been the girl’s 
text books of love. She had never even read 
the Song of Solomon. Mrs. Adams had for- 
bidden her this richer scriptural food. “You 
won’t understand it,” the mother had said. 
And Helen obediently skipped it when she 
turned the pages of her Bible. She had se- 
cretly wondered why Solomon was in the 
Bible anyway. He was not a proper person, 
if one believed the preacher, and one must 
do that. Neither was David all he should 
have been by all accounts. But here she 
veered again and merely learned her Psalms, 
making no inquiries into the author’s private 
fe, which was very ladylike of her. In short, 
prought up according to a standard of inno- 
cence which amounted to a deformity, at this 
moment she was stripped of every weapon 
by which she might have defended herself 
against an iniquitous doctrine. 


" \ thing she had ever heard was 


EORGE decided not to go too fast with 

his teaching on this subject, for he was 

determined that she should learn it and ac- 

cept it. He kissed her hand instead and told 

her that she was all there was of love so far 
as he was concerned. 

From this time their affair progressed with 
reeling swiftness. Helen assumed an air of 
independence, as if she had suddenly come 
into possession of a private fortune. This 
is ever the effect of riches upon the meekest 
of us. She was now a lovely young insurrec- 
tion in her mother’s house. She had opin- 
ions and expressed them boldly in opposition 
to those of her mother. If you are a girl you 
cannot stir up any great issue. Helen simply 
made those within her reach. For one thing 
she decided to wear “pink.” 

“But blue is your color,” Mrs. Adams 
objected. 

“But it is not one of my principles, mother. 
I am tired of blue. I have worn it all my 
life as a rabbit wears one kind of skin. I’m 
human. I can wear any color.” 

And she did. She tried every shade of the 
rainbow that summer. She was extravagant. 

“Helen, where are your economies?”’ Mrs. 
Adams exclaimed as if she referred to certain 
necessary fastenings on the feminine char- 
acter. 

This was a day in August, when Helen 
wanted yet another hat and frock. 

“They were never mine; they were yours, 
mother,” was the unfeeling reply. “I want 
the dress and the hat.” 


(Continued on Page 121) 
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Fourteen Points 
of Superiority in 
Olympia Comfortables 


VERY one a reason why 
you should ask for these 
fine comforts by name. 
1. Exclusive designs and col- 
orings to harmonize with any 
room. 


2. Many fine fabrics to choose 
from in coverings. 

3. In weights for mild nights 
or zero weather. 





4. Maximum warmth with 
minimum weight. 

5. All have longer life than 
average comfort. 

6. A wide range of prices to 
suit every purse. 

7. All filling, whether cotton, 
wool or down, absolutely new 
and perfectly clean and sani- 
tary. 

8. Wool filling 100% pure 
wool, specially treated to re- 
move all traces of animal or 
vegetable matter or odor. 

9. Wool and cotton fillings 
made in one continuous layer 
to preserve shape. 

10. Carded by special machin- 
ery to retain resiliency and 
fluffiness. 

11. All comforts beautifully 
finished. 

12. Make effective decorations 
at foot of bed. 

13. Large stocks provide un- 
limited variety. 

14. Forty years’ experience 
ensures satisfaction. 


Write for descriptive booklet. 


Ask for Olympia Comforts by Name 
and Look for Olympia Label 


R. BLANKENBURG Co. 


OLYMPIA MILLS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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The Appreciated 
Gift 
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HAT could be more appre- 

ciated than this great “Two 
inOne’” ElectricSWEEPER-VAC, 
with its wonderful New Inven- 
tion—The Electric VAC-MOP, 
for cleaning hardwood floors and 
linoleum electrically. 


The SWEEPER-VAC, which 
cleans bysuction alone, or bypow- 
erful suction plus Motor Driven 
Brush, and made famous by this 
great “TwoinOne’” feature,isnow 
made more famous than ever by 
this startling new invention—The 
VAC-MOP—which can be used 
only with the SWEEPER-VAC. 


The SWEEPER-VAC, remember, 
is really two complete cleaners in 
one, embracing two distinct types 
of cleaning—by powerful suction 
alone, or by powerful suction plus 
the gentle sweeping action of its 
Motor Driven Brush. 

A demonstration free in your 
home may be easily arranged. The . 
SWEEPER-VAC “Time - Pay- 
ment” Plan enables you to have 
the SWEEPER-VAC and VAC- 
MOP at once. Phone your nearest 
dealer or write us for booklet. 


Be sure the 
Vacuum 
Cleaner you 
purchase has 
aVAC-MOP 
with it. 


PNEUVAC COMPANY 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


With Motor Driven 


Brush 




















The Fiouse of Helen 


(Continued from Page 120) 


“You have had two hats this season.” 

“This one then will make three.” 

Clothes had become her obsession, a 
silent way she had of extorting admiration 
from George. 

“‘Well, if this keeps up I cannot afford to 
send you away to school this fall,’”? Mrs. 
Adams told her. 

“T don’t want to go away to school. Iam 
tired of being just taught. I want to do my 
own learning,’”’ Helen informed her. 

And when you consider how simple she 
was, this was a rather profound thing to say. 
The desire to chase our own knowledge is as 
old as Eve. But from then until now it has 
led to a sort of independent, sweating self- 
respect. We pay the highest price of all for 
it, as Helen was destined to learn—among 
other things. But I reckon it is worth it, if 
anything is worth what we pay for the ex- 
perience by which life unfolds. 

Mrs. Adams was not crushed by this flare 
of ingratitude. She was simply confirmed 
in her suspicions. 

Meanwhile Mr. Cutter, Senior, was also 
confirmed in his suspicions. Young George 
informed him early in August that he just 
about had enough of the university; he be- 
lieved the wisest thing for him to do under 
the circumstances was to settle down to 
business. He did not name the circum- 
stances, but by this time everybody knew 
what they were, including Mr. Cutter. 


- OU are of age—your own man; the 

decision rests with you,” he had said 
to George on this occasion, by way of washing 
his hands of any responsibility, after the 
cool-headed manner of fathers. 

As a matter of fact, he was very well 
satisfied. Helen Adams was a good girl; 
pretty; she would eventually inherit some 
property. Besides, he thought George had 
better settle early in life, else he might not 
settle at all. 

“T’ve made the decision,” said George, 
like a man in a hurry. ‘With the hope of 
getting a raise in salary soon,” he added, 
with a note of financial stress in his voice. 

““Oh, I guess we could manage that in case 
of an emergency,” his father replied in the 
same matter-of-fact tones. 

This is the way men deal with one an- 
other, even if somewhere behind the dealing 
deathless tove is at stake. And it is not 
the way women deal with one another. For 
some reason, when they settle down in their 
years, and recover the powers of sight ac- 
cording to reason, they are ready to inflict 
death on love upon the slightest provocation. 

Mrs. Adams suddenly and for no 
apparent cause ceased to speak 
to Mrs. Cutter. And Mrs. 
Cutter with no apparent 
reason began to refer to 
Helen as ‘“‘that Adams 
girl.’ The mother of a 
son is always jealous. 
She overestimates him; 
no matter whom he 
chooses for a wife, she 
thinks he might have 
done better. Mrs. Cut- 
ter was free to tell any- 
body, and did tell quite 
a number, that she hoped George would 
marry sometime; but when he did, it was 
natural that she should -wish him to choose 
a girl who would be equal to the position he 
could give her in the world. George had a 
future before him. He was no ordinary 
young man. By these sentiments she left 
you to infer what she thought of the “‘ Adams 
girl.” If you ask me, I say she was correct 
in her opinion, but futilely so. 


RS. ADAMS knew that her daughter 

could not do better in a worldly way 
than to marry this young man. But when it 
came to the pinch, she forgot the world and 
thought anxiously of Helen. She was a 
good mother. Her instinct, sharpened by 
years of living in a world where love plays 
havoc with hopes and happiness, warned her 
that while George might settle down in 
business and become eminently successful, 
she doubted if he could be domesticated in 
the strictly marital virtues. He had too 
much temperament. Perhaps this was the 







way she had of admitting that Helen was a 
trifle short on temperament, even if she did 
have a good singing voice. On the other 
hand, Helen had the awful sanity of seeing 
things as they are. She had observed this 
walking mind of her daughter—no wings 
upon which to carry illusions. How would 
such a woman adjust herself to a husband 
who might have recurrent periods of adoles- 
cence? She did not know. Therefore she 
regarded George with a hostile beam in her 
eye and quit speaking to Mrs. Cutter. 


OME time during this August, probably 

the latter part, Helen wore her third de- 
gree hat and the new frock. She went for a 
walk with George the first time she wore it. 
Shannon at that time was such a brief little 
town that you could step out of it into the 
open country almost at once. 

They took the river road, which was not 
in very good repute with the guardians and 
parents of Shannon, for no better reason 
than that it was sanctified by the vows of so 
many lovers. But what would you have? 
These lovers require privacy and some fair- 
ness of scenery for their business. You may 
involuntarily publish love on a street corner, 
but you cannot declare it there. Your very 
nature revolts at the idea. So does society. 
You would be arrested for staging a love 
scene in public. Old people are not reason- 
able about this. Parental parlor supervision 
has produced more unhappy old maids than 
the homely features of these victims. 

When they had come some distance along 
the road, George drew her arm in his, and 
they went on in this beatific silence. 
“Helen,” he said, “if you should say any- 
thing, what would you say?” 

She looked, caught his red brown eyes 
smiling down at her and blushed. ‘Why, 
I was not going to say anything. I was just 
thinking,” she answered. 

“What?” he insisted. 

“How happy I am now, this moment, 
and ——” She halted. 

“Well, go on.” 


“49 ELL, just how easy it is to be happy. 
How little it really takes to make hap- 
piness,” she answered truthfully. 

‘Just you and me,” he agreed. 

They went on again walking slowly. 

“T never loved a girl before,” he informed 
her, as if they had been discussing this 
miracle of love in open speech for hours. 

She believed him. We always do believe 
them when they tell us this, because we need 
so much to keep this happiness which is 

founded upon the shifting sands of 
lovers. 
“And you, my beautiful one, 
you do love me?” he asked, 
suddenly halting and 
swinging her in front of 
him. 
She laid her hand upon 
her breast, looked at him 
through a mist of tears. 
‘‘TIs this love?’’ she 
asked, as if her hand 
covered leaves and 
blossoms and _ singing 
birds. 

“Of course it is,” cried her high priest, 
clasping her and kissing her. 

“Are you sure?” she gasped, with another 
wide look of joyful fear. 

“‘ Absolutely !” 

“But, George, how can you know for cer- 
tain, if you’ve never loved before?” 

Sometimes I think for every woman love 
is an alarm bell which rings perpetually to 
disturb her peace. 

It really was a staggering question she 
had asked, and George staggered like a man. 
“You know what you feel is love, don’t 
you?” he evaded. 

“What I feel is terror and happiness.” 

“Well, that’s love for you. This is love for 
me,” he exclaimed, kissing her again. ‘‘ And 
to know that you are mine entirely, aren’t 
you?” 

““Yes,”’ she whispered. 

The ruins of an old iron foundry stood on 
this river road. The roof had fallen in long 


(Continued on” Page 122) 
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DECORATIVE LIGHTING 
FITMENTS 


Q 


IDDLE Fitments are recom- 

mended by their economy as 
well as beauty. They are durably 
wrought of metal, and the beautiful 
Estofado Decoration is permanent 
under all conditions. It does not 
tarnish. No refinishing is ever 
needed. 


THE RIDDLE 
FEATURE FITMENT 


represents particularly good value, embody- 
ing the characteristic Riddle features of 
design and decoration at a price even less 
than generally asked for ordinary lighting 
fixtures. The nine styles include wall and 
ceiling pieces for all major rooms of resi- 
dence or apartment. One of the styles is 
illustrated above. Ask your dealer to show 
you the Riddle Feature Fitment and note 
the exceptional quality and value. Folder 
with color illustrations sent on request. 


The Riddle Fitment Book 
with suggestions for Christmas gifts 


will be sent on request. It illustrates in color 
various wall and ceiling fitments and outlines 
our free service in planning artistic home 
lighting. Contains color reproductions of 
many articles ideally suited for Christmas 
giving, including charming floor and table 
lamps, luminors, torchéres, boudoir sets, con- 
sole sets and Vellumesque shades. For free 
copy of this interesting and useful book, 
address Department 122, 
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THE EDWARD N. RIDDLE 
COMPANY 


TOLEDO, OHIO 








Makers of lighting fitments since 1892 
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. Gifts That Last 


HE real spirit of Christmas is caught in the fine spun 

gold or shimmering silver of a Whiting & Davis 
Mesh Bag. Whether handmade, or less costly, this gift is 
so thoroughly fitting, so entirely captivating to feminine 
fancy that it contrasts boldly against drab, commonplace 
remembrances. 


Very new are bags of SUNSET MESH—a colorful blending of red gold-, 
green gold-, and platinum-finish—so tarnish and wear proof that they 
can actually be washed. 


For the wee girl there are miniature Whiting & Davis Mesh Bags 
like mother’s. Cunningly made in gold, silver, and less precious metals. 
Priced to match the tiny wearer. 

The Whiting & Davis trade-mark and tag guarantee quality. 
Look for them on every mesh bag. 


Wuitinc & Davis Company 


PLAINVILLE, NorFro_k County, Mass. 


The 
Princess 


Mary 


In 
Sunset 


Mesh 





MESH 


Whiting Davis we 


In the Better Grades, Made of the Famous Whiting Soldered Mesh 


























The House of Helen 


(Continued from Page 121) 


ago. The walls and gables, built of rough 
stone, alone remained. Creeping vines cov- 
ered them. The sun dipping low upon the 
horizon shone through the open places where 
windows had been. But the shadows were 
already deepening in the great, open door- 
way beside the road. 

Helen was for turning back now. She was 
all brisked up with the desire to hurry home 
with this sweet burden of happiness. 

“No, let’s go up there,” he said, making 
a gesture toward this door. 

They climbed the slope from the road, 
hand in hand, and sat upon a long stone 
step, the fields before 
them changing already 
beneath the lavender 
mists of twilight, the 
river singing below, 
the bright squares of 
sunlight fading from 
the black smoked walls 
within, the shadows 
in there deepening to 
darkness behind them. 
But what soft efful- 
gence in this girl’s face! 
Already the candles upon her altar burned. 
For so many years she kept that look of pale 
candle light in the dark. Her features 
changed; the skin lost its rosy glow; her 
beauty passed away; but this serene bright- 
ness never faded. 


HEN I knew her long afterwards she 
was in the full bloom of her years, her 
eyes of that calmer blue women get when all 
the storms of love and loving have passed 
and left the heart motionless with the awful 
peace of victory over love. And she.was still 
thinking of love, as one recalls an epitaph! 
Besides the happiness of having her beside 
him, clasped like a banner to his side, George 
had something to say. He must make Helen 
understand one thing, and he thought he 
could do this now without risking his happi- 
ness. He did not anticipate that any emer- 
gency would ever arise between them that 
would force him to fall back on this convic- 
tion about love; but he had it; he had 
studied the science of social ethics in the 
university—an illuminating subject under a 
singularly broad-minded doctor of philoso- 
phy named Herron. 

The ethics were binding, of course, but 
between the lines and the laws Herron inter- 
polated his own views on love. He had more 
than once attacked what he called the 
barbarous “contract of marriage.”” Divorce 
was one of the articles of his creed. When 
Nature called for a separation of. the con- 
tracting parties, it was abominable not to 
yield to this natural law, otherwise you pro- 
faned that most sacred of all things—love, 
and so on and so forth. 

George entertained a profound respect for 
Herron. Most of the young men in his classes 
did. Still, they referred to him as ‘‘that fel- 
low Herron,’ and discussed his views more 
than they did those of any other member of 
the faculty. In this way George had obtained 
one of his strongest convictions; and, as he 
had already taken occasion to inform Helen, 
“No man on God’s green earth was more 
faithful to his convictions.” 


= OU know what I believe about love,” 
he began, drawing her closer to him 
according to this faith, it appeared. 

““Me!”’ she answered with charming con- 
fidence. 

“Oh, yes,” kissing her; “you are love, 
and my life.” 

She sighed. 

“That is why I believe in the freedom of 
love,”’ he began again. “There can be no 
bondaye—ever—in love.”’ 

“Only the vows we take,’”’ she whispered. 

“Yes, of course, marriage,’’ he admitted. 

“It is like being confirmed—in love—isn’t 
ae 

“Why, yes, for those who love.” 

‘And we do,” she said. 

“Yes, indeed,” he returned heartily—and 
hurriedly, if she had noticed; for she was 
getting off on the wrong tack, and he wanted 
to say what he had to say before this wind 
filled her sails. ‘But it is by love, not law, 
that you chose me; isn’t it?” 





“Oh, yes, my love,” she answered softly. 

“Otherwise you would not take me,” he 
went on. 

“But I do love you.” 

“But if the time ever came when—when 
you ceased to care for me ”? He stam- 
mered and did not finish, feeling her stiffen 
as if by a resolve in his arms. 

“Tt could not come, such a time,” she 
interrupted, “because I could never cease to 
love you.” 

“T know it, my sweetheart,’’ speaking 
with tender gratitude, ‘‘but I am only sup- 
posing the case, that if either of us ceased to 
care ——” She tore 
herself from him. She 
covered him with 
her wide, blue gaze. 
“Could you—cease to 
care?”’ she demanded. 

“Absolutely no! 
You are my very life. 
I think, live and hope 
everything in terms of 
you,” he assured her. 

But she was not as- 
sured. She remained 
apart, no longer yielding to his arms about 
her. ‘Well, why think about what will not 
happen?” she asked. 

“T told you we were only supposing e 

“Nat EP” 

= that if you or I,” he went on, de- 
termined to make his point, “ceased to love, 
it would be profanation to—pretend—to live 
as if we did, wouldn’t it?” 











“QUT, George,” with a note of pain, with 

the brightening of tears in her eyes, ‘‘ we 
shall be one. It says so everywhere, in the 
Bible, in the vows we take, that we are one 
flesh. Then how can either of us cease to 
love?” 

‘We won’t; we never shall. But I must 
be honest with you. This is my conviction, 
the sanctity and freedom of love.” 

“Tt sounds well, but it feels dangerous.” 

“Don’t you believe in me, Helen?” 

“T do, oh, I do; but not in your convic- 
tion,’”’ she moaned. 

“What difference does it make, my heart? 
We love. We have chosen each other.’ 

“Forever?” she wanted to know. 

“Forever!” he repeated with emphasis. 

She leaned close to his side, her head upon 
his breast, her eyes closed. He knew for cer- 
tain that nothing could separate him from 
this goodness, this sweetness, this loveliness. 
He merely wished to be on the level, to con- 
ceal nothing from her that concerned them so 
nearly. He kissed her rapturously. 

They went back down the slope to the 
road, hand in hand as they had come up, 
but not the same. The pain which accom- 
panies love had entered her heart. 


HE was never to be perfectly easy again. 
No woman ever is who loves. Some 
months, some days, at last a few hours and a 
few moments of happiness she was to have 
with which to balance the years of life with 
love and this pain. But ask her! She will tell 
you that they were worth more than the 
years. So many more women than we know 
are like that. 

Once when they were near the town he 
looked at her happily and said: ‘I have not 
told you the news. It concerns you, too, 
now. I got a raise in salary yesterday.” 

“IT am so glad,” she answered, smiling. 

“Oh, I deserved it. I am making good. 
Father knows it,” he put in. 

““You do work hard,” she agreed. 

“But not near as hard as I mean to work 
now—for you,” he assured her. ‘I mean to 
be a successful man, Helen, for you. You 
shall have everything.” 

“T need only you,” she answered. 

“The world is a wolf, did you know that?” 

She did not, she said. 

“Yes, it is; and the man that makes good 
in it has got to be a wolf too.” 

The lamb looked up at the wolf and 
smiled. She was merely noticing for the hun- 
dredth time how handsome he was, and 
wishing he had compared himself to a lion. 
She preferred to think of him as a lion. 


(Continued in the January Home Fourna/) 
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Eat Dried Peaches=Figs 











HEALTH -FRUITS 


FROM 


CALIFORNIA 








THE IDEAL FRUIT 


y 4 


FOR BREAKFAST 
—means better health 


‘For breakfast eat either Dried Peach Sauce or Dried 


Figs Stewed. 


Both are delightful and both con- 


tribute much towards better health, for both con- 
tain those desirable body-building elements such as 
Vitamines, Proteins, Mineral Ash, Fruit Sugars and 
Acids, Fibre and Salts of Fruits, all of which keep 
the system in right balance. Dried Fruits contain 
three times as many Calories per pound as do fresh 
fruits; therefore dried fruits are more nutritious than 
fresh fruits and far more economical, without de- 
tracting from their flavor, goodness, and beauty 


when placed on the table. 


A watch needs regulating—so does the human 


system ! 


Dried Peaches and Figs are 
picked ripe from the trees, then 
spread out on clean, sanitary 
trays under the open California 
sunshine, so that they may be 
dried in order to preserve them 
for future use. This drying proc- 
ess not only removes the moisture 


* but intensifies the sugar content, 


which contains those elements 
that contribute most to better 
health. These fruits are thus pre- 
served so that they may be avail- 
able at any time of the year and 


especially when fresh fruits are 
not obtainable. ’ 

Your doctor will tell you to 
“eat more fruit.”” The growers of 
California, by their scientific 
process of drying fresh fruit out 
in the open sunshine, have made 
it possible for you to eat fruit at 
all times of the year. To get the 
best dried peaches and figs, ask 
for BLUE RIBBON, for these 
fruits are produced and packed 
under the most exacting con- 
ditions. 





Peach Sauce 


Made From Dried Peaches 


Every breakfast should start 
with fruit of some kind, so the 
health authorities say. Eat the 
various seasonable fruits, but, 
when they are not obtainable, 
utilize dried peaches and figs, 
which health authorities will tell 
you contain even more beneficial 
properties than fresh fruits. 





Stewed Figs 
Made From Dried Figs 


Every mother knows that figs 
are the greatest natural regu- 
lator, so serve Stewed Figs for 
breakfast. Stewed Figs are also 
a very welcome dessert at the 
dinner table, especially nice, 
clean California Figs with their 
wonderful flavor and appetite 
appeal. 

Dried Figs are inexpensive, 
easy to prepare in sauces, and 
are very desirable in making 
Cakes, Pies, Salads, and other 
good things to eat. 


Fresh Fig Pie 


Made From Canned Fresh 
Figs at Your Bakery 


Now you can have Fresh Fig 
Pie all the year around, for a new 
process has been discovered 
which makes possible the can- 
ning of figs as they are picked 
ripe from the trees. These figs are 
sold to bakers, who use them in 
making Fresh Fig Pie. 

This offers you a rare treat. 


Fig Meat 
A Nutrition Food 


Fig Meat comes to you in at- 
tractive, sanitary cartons. It is 
made from crushed dried figs, 
and welcomed everywhere by 
health institutions which have 
learned that Fig Meat is the 
greatest food in the world for 
those who are in need of a food 
that will give them strength and 
stamina. 


Preserved Whole 
Figs 
From Fresh Figs 
Probably the finest and most 
wholesome fruit in the world 
today is California Preserved 


Whole Figs. 


They have long been consid- 
ered a rare delicacy, but not un- 
til recently has it been possible 
to offer them in grocery stores 
at a price within reach of every- 
body. The world’s finest figs are 
produced in California, and now 
a preserving process has been 
invented so that this wonderful 
fruit can be brought to the table 
of the American people. 


Fig Preserve 


Fig Preserve is made from 
crushed figs. Those who delight 
in jams and marmalades will find 
in Fig Preserve a rare delicacy 
indeed. The very best of Cali- 
fornia Figs are used in making 
this product, which will receive 
a hearty welcome in every house- 
hold where it is introduced. 


Fig Brownies 


Children in particular will take 
a keen delight in eating “Fig 
Brownies.” These are made from 
Fig Meat in convenient mouth- 
fuls. They come in 5c cartons and 
also are sold in bulk at 2 for a 
penny. Pure figs slightly sugared; 
ideal for “between meals” eating 
to allay that hungry feeling. 





SEND FOR 


FREE RECIPES 


A post card addressed to 
Dept. “‘A”’ will bring to you a 
booklet of both peach and fig 
recipes which will prove very 
interesting. Every home should 
have these recipes. 


THEY’RE FREE ! 











Produced and Packed by the 
CALIFORNIA PEACH AND FIG GROWERS 
Over 8,500 Grower Members 
MAIN OFFICE: FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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Then you may say, “I have chosen well”’ 


—when the gift you tuck away in the dark green branches of 
No one ever has too many pairs of silk 
stockings. For men there are rich “Onyx” dress sox of heavy 
silk. And for women what more delightful than a pair of 
“Onyx Pointex”? These beautiful stockings are cunningly 
wrought to add beauty to the prettiest of ankles. 


the tree is “Onyx. 





99 


Note: If you are doubtful what size hose to get, the shoe size will indicate the proper stocking. 


Women’s sizes 


Men’s sizes 


Hosiery 


December, 1922 


© 
E.&B.CO. 
1942 





A person wearing a shoe this size — 
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will wear a stocking this size— 
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by the kind of officials you elect; second, by the 
standard to which you keep them by the public 
opinion that you create and keep alive all the 
year—not before election only—and which 
reacts on these officials. 


State Government 


HE state is a lesser reproduction of the 

Federal Government, with the same ma- 
chinery, a legislature made up of elected 
representatives, an executive (governor) and 
its own courts. It has full powers in all 
matters not reserved in the Constitution of 
the United States to the Federal Government. 
The subdivision into states is a tremendous 
help to democracy in the huge nation, by 
fostering and keeping the sense of personal 
and local freedom and autonomy. As Wilson 
says: “‘Every commonwealth has been a 
nursery of new strength and out of these 
nurseries have come men and communities 
which no other process could have produced. 
Self government has here its richest harvest ”’; 
and Merriam: ‘Local affairs are not uniform, 
and cannot be made so by compulsion or 
law. What we seek is not the strait-jacket, 
but codperation.”’ 

STATE POWERS AND Ricuts. To save con- 
fusion of mind, you should get a clear con- 
ception of the differences between state and 
Federal functions, know what you have a 
right to ask of the state and what you have a 
right to demand of the Federal Government. 
Differences of opinion about state rights 
have divided the parties. Note tendencies 
of today to refer all matters to the Federal 
Government and so endanger the American 
system of local autonomy. 

THE STATE LEGISLATURE. How many 
members have you in your Senate; in your 
House of Representatives? What are their 
qualifications for election; their salaries; 
their terms of office? How long and how 
often does your legislature sit? 

THE GOVERNOR. How long is his term? 
What are his functions? What is he paid? 
What officials are appointed by him? What 
officers are elected to help in state adminis- 
tration? 

THE STATE Courts. What courts does 
the state maintain? What national courts 
sit inside your state borders? What is the 
function of each group? How are judges 
selected? How long are their terms of office? 
What other officers are connected with the 
administration of justice? What is the func- 
tion of the attorney general? Have you state 
police? 

In the state the principle of party govern- 
ment begins to have a dominating influence. 
Party government is an essential to the 
American scheme, and where primary elec- 
tions are held it means that you cannot 
have any influence on the choice of the kind 
of candidates you want unless you register 
and vote under the party banner. Your 
weight counts only inside party limits. The 
word ‘‘democracy”’ describes our ideal in 
mutual relations. The word ‘‘republic”’ de- 
scribes our form of government. The names 
of the two leading parties are significant of 
their emphasis on these two phases of Amer- 
ican ideals. 

Party GOVERNMENT. What are party 
ideals? How must they work out in party 
management? What happens when a coun- 
try is ruled by only one party, without a 
check from a strong opposition? (e.g., Russia 
today.) Study the Anglo-Saxon origin of 
party government and its development in 
America. 

Trace the history of the two great parties 
and the successive influence of minor parties 
on them. What minor parties are there 
today, and how are they affecting political 
equilibrium? 

Study the influence upon the party- 
government plan exercised by new immi- 
grants who are unfamiliar with the balance 
of parties. How is party expense maintained? 
Why is this a legitimate tax on the citizen? 

All states except one have some form of 
primary elections. The primary is a party 
election for the selection of candidates or 
delegates. You should attend early political 
meetings, hear candidates discuss debated 
issues and get your impressions of their per- 
sonal qualities, then you should register at 
the appointed days and places, giving your 


address and proper information, so that you 
may vote at your party primary. 

THE PRELIMINARY TO ELECTIONS. Study 
the theory of the primary, the convention, 
the caucus. What are the defects of the 
various systems? 

DrrEcT LEGISLATION ON THE PART OF THE 
Voter. Initiative: Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Maine, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Washington. What is 
meant by initiative, and how does it work? 
Referendum: . What is meant by referendum, 
and how does it work? 


State Administrative Standards 


ITIZENSHIP—Bsy Brrta—sy Natv- 

RALIZATION. Confusion caused by differ- 
ences in State laws: How soon may an alien 
vote in your state? What is meant by first 
and second papers? What is the interval be- 
tween them? What protection and privilege 
is conferred by citizenship? What is meant by 
independent citizenship for married women, 
and why is this being asked? Study your 
naturalization laws and courts. Are your 
state requirements up to the highest stand- 
ards? What proportion of your inhabitants 
are still aliens? What proportion are of 
foreign birth? How many are of the second 
generation? What nationalities have con- 
tributed to your population and in what pro- 
portions for each people? What difficulties 
of assimilation appear in these differing 
races? Are aliens given ample opportunity 
by your state to learn the meaning of Amer- 
ican institutions? 

MARRIAGE AND Divorce. Study the 
standards and figures of your state as com- 
pared with others. What illegitimacy rate 
have you? What do you do for unmarried 
mothers and illegitimate children? What are 
you doing to raise moral standards? 

WOMEN AND CHILDREN. What are your 
labor laws for women and children? Where 
do you stand in comparison with other 
states? How many children have you at 
work? Have you any way of knowing how 
many married women are wage earners? 
Have you a minimum wage law? Has your 
state adopted the Sheppard-Towner Act? 
What is being done to meet its: conditions? 
What agency is administering it? Have you 
a Children’s Bureau? 

PuBLic SAFETY. What are you doing for 
forest fires? What is your appropriation? 
How many wardens have you? Rangers? 
What is your state loss from fires? 

PuBLiIc HEALTH. What organization func- 
tions through your state? How efficient is 
it? What state institutions have you for 
tuberculosis? For other diseases? How are 
your public-health officers selected? For 
what terms? At what salaries? What are 
their qualifications? What boards have you 
in connection with your organization? How 
do they function? 

CoRRECTIONS. What prisons have you? 
How many inmates? Are your women en- 
tirely in different institutions from men? 
Is your prison system in accord with modern 
standards in sanitation, in educational and 
reformatory methods? What is your pro- 
bationary system? How do you deal with 
juvenile offenders? Have you the cottage 
system? Are women and girls placed un- 
der women? How many women officials have 
you and what are their positions? Their 
salaries? What is your crime record com- 
pared with other communities? What is 
your proportion between crimes committed 
and those punished? 

Hicuways. What is your state system? 
Who is responsible for your roads, and what 
appropriation is made for them? Are they 
well maintained? What are the best paving 
methods, and what proportion have you of 
such paving? Is your system of marking a 
good one? Is your state developing all her 
natural beauties as an attraction to tourists? 


(ounty Government 


TUDY the powers conferred upon this 
unit in relation to the state and the town. 
What officials has it? Their powers? Their 
election, terms of office, functions, salaries, 


(Continued on Page 126) 
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Pustry Server—a lovely gift deserving 
a high place on your Christmas list. 


Price $4.00 — for the service of Pies, Pastry, Fish, etc. 
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Beautiful 
as China 


critical taste. 


prevents slipping in the hand. 


Extracts Efficiently 


The Joint Coffee Trade Publicity com- 
mittee is authority for the following 
statement: 


‘‘Chemists have analyzed the coffee- 
bean and told us that its delicious taste 
is due to certain aromatic oils. This aro- 
matic element is extracted most effi- 
ciently only by fresh boiling water.” 


The Lisk percolator does not begin to 
pump until the water is at just the right 
temperature to extract the coffee most 
efficiently and it pumps at a rate to se- 
cure the best results. 


This enables you to accurately time 
your coffee making and secure the de- 
sired strength at all times whether oper- 
ating at full or at half capacity. Your 
coffee is ready to serve as quickly as with 
any other type of percolator. 











Lisk Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 
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A Perfect 


The shapely seamless body is spun out of steel over which 
are fused three coats of Lisk famous enamel—pure white inside 
—choice of four beautiful colors outside. The square handle 


The New Lisk Percolator is Scientifically 
and Mechanically Right 


Glass Container 


Prof. S. C. Prescott of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, in his re- 
search report favoring the use of glazed 
ware for coffee pots, says: 

“Another matter which seems to be 
of immensely greater importance than 
has been ordinarily supposed, is the 
effect of metals upon the taste or flavor 
of beverage coffee... We have con- 
ducted a large number of experiments 
with reference to the effect upon the 
taste and flavor, of these metals, and the 
results have been of a somewhat surpris- 
ing character, in that it is evident when 
we compare coffee made in glass or 
some of the vitrified utensils with that 
made in exactly the same way in con- 
tact with metals, there is a pronounced 
difference in taste which the discrimi- 
nating observer can in general pick out.” 


The vitreous enamel coating is non-porous and acid resist- 
ing. It neither absorbs any residue from the coffee nor imparts 
any flavor or taste to the coffee. It is as easy to clean as china, 
yet is strong and durable. It does not tarnish, but retains its 


original beauty and lustre. The capacity is from four to seven 
cups. 


Over two million housewives are using the LISK Self-Basting Roaster 


Coffee Maker 


THE NEW LISK 
~ PERCOLATOR 


The New Lisk Percolator is the embodiment of your ideas 
of a perfect coffee-making utensil. 

Its beauty of design and color will make it a welcome ad- 
dition to your table. The cleanliness of its porcelain-enameled 
surface as well as its unbreakable steel body will appeal to your 
practical mind. Its superior coffee-making will satisfy your 
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and so on? What county courts have you? 
Their conduct? 


The N@tional Government 


OVERNMENTAL systems all over the 
world are under fire just now, and their 
forms are in flux. The United States is no 
exception, and the old tradition of the sacred- 
ness of the Constitution is sharply chal- 
lenged. Anarchy and order are struggling 
for possession of the earth. There was never 
a time, therefore, when it was more impor- 
tant for the citizen to understand both the 
ideals and the machinery of his own govern- 
ment and to realize that, no matter how 
perfect the machinery, its successful admin- 
istration depends entirely upon the intelli- 
gence and integrity of its citizenship. The 
dangers that menace America come more 
from the indifference, sluggishness and lack 
of understanding of ourselves than from 
destructive elements. 

Clubs should give some preliminary study, 
first to the history of our form of govern- 
ment, its English origin, combined with the 
idealism of its framers; the changes in em- 
phasis and in administration that have taken 
place inside the old forms; the changes and 
development of the ideals themselves under 
the fire of events; and second, the challenge 
that comes to us when our population swings 
away from those peoples who came here with 
traditions of self-government and with a high 
purpose to develop both liberty and order, 
and we begin to have floods of peoples to 
whom g-.vernment means tyranny, who 
have had little training in self-government, 
and whose purpose in coming is no longer 
idealism but the fleeing from intolerable 
economic conditions. Realize, too, how 
political questions have become intertwined 
with economic ones. 

AMERICAN IpEAts. The beginnings, as 
shown in the Mayflower Compact, the 
Declaration of Independence, the Articles 
of Confederation, the Constitution, the 
Monroe Doctrine, Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address, and so on. (It is well to give some 
time to a study of the debates that sur- 
rounded the adoption of the Constitution.) 

The development of ideals. The working 
out of the balance between states and Federal 
powers. How wealth, political power, huge 
population, economic expansion have in- 
fluenced government. Is the original theory 
still sound in its essence? Read the Constitu- 
tion in the club. 


The Federal Framework 


HE Legislative Department frames laws; 

the Executive Department administers 
laws; the Judicial Department pronounces 
on the theory of laws. 

ConGRESS—THE LEGISLATIVE DEPART- 
MENT. The Senate: How many senators are 
there? How are they elected? What are 
their qualifications? Who is their presiding 
officer? How long do they serve? What is 
the device by which the Senate changes only 
one-third at a time? What is the salary? 

The House of Representatives: How many 
congressmen? How elected? For what terms? 
What qualifications? Salaries? Who is their 
presiding officer? How often is the congres- 
sional ratio changed? 

How are laws enacted? What bills must 
originate in the Senate? Which ones in the 
House? What is the President’s function in 
enactment? What is a veto? How may 
Congress pass a bill over the President’s 
veto? What are the eighteen supreme pow- 
ers vested in the United States Congress? 

THE ExeEcuTIvVE. What is the Electoral 
College? How selected? What are its func- 
tions? How has it ceased to fulfill the ideas 
of the framers of the Constitution? How 
does it happen that the electoral vote and the 
popular vote for president may not coincide? 

THE PRESIDENT. When and how are the 
President and Vice President elected? What 
must be their qualifications? How long after 
election are they inaugurated? Why this 
length of time? Ought this to be changed? 
What are the powers of the President? What 
is his salary? What is the Cabinet? How 
appointed? What departments have we in 
the Cabinet? Are the Cabinet departments 


created by the Constitution or by Congress? 
Study the administrative commissions, such 
as Civil Service, Interstate, Federal Trade, 
and so on. How are treaties made? 

(Note. It sometimes happens that the 
President and Congress are of different 
parties and do not act in harmony. Com- 
pare this with the English system where the 
prime minister is a member of the legisla- 
tive body.) 

Study particularly such governmental 
bureaus and commissions as are of direct 
interest to women, such as the Children’s 
Bureau, the Women’s Bureau in the Labor De- 
partment, the States Relations Division in the 
Agricultural Department, the National Park 
and the Forestry Bureaus (why are these in 
different departments?), the Federal Board 
for Vocational Training, the Public Health 
Service, the Bureau of Education. Look up 
the administrative heads of these various 
agencies, and suggest how such agencies can 
be of local service to you in your organized 
work. 

Special study should be given to the growth 
in the power of the President since the for- 
mation of the Constitution. 

THE Jupiciary. The Supreme Court: 
How many judges? How appointed? For 
what term? What is the function of this 
court? Why is it a unique institution in gov- 
ernment? What elements are trying to 
break down the authority of this court? 

The Nine Judicial Circuits: How are the 
— appointed and what is their jurisdic- 
tion 

The Eighty-one Judicial Districts: How 
are the judges appointed and what is their 
jurisdiction? 

What is the Court of Claims and what 
cases does it handle? What is the Court of 
Customs Appeals and what cases does it 
handle? 

THE Cost CF GOVERNMENT. “A tax is a 
compulsory contribution levied on persons, 
property or business for the support of gov- 
ernment.” Just as household management 
all revolves about questions of income, econ- 
omy, apportionment and efficiency, so do the 
national and state and local methods stand 
or fall in public esteem as they accomplish 
their ends, selecting the most important 
ends and using the money with wisdom and 
honesty. This touches every one of us, for we 
are paying the bills. 

What is meant by direct taxation? By 
indirect taxation? What are your town or 
city taxes? How raised? Spent in what pro- 
portion upon various purposes? What are 
your county taxes and how spent? What 
are your state taxes, and how apportioned? 
How is the United States Government sup- 
ported? How great is its income? In what 
proportions is that income spent? What pro- 
portion goes to constructive work, such as 
agriculture, education, public health, foster- 
ing waterways and arteries of commerce? 
What proportion goes to wars, past or future? 
Is your local expenditure under budget con- 
trol? What is your state budget? Is Federal 
expenditure under budget control? What are 
the estimates of waste made by experts? Is 
the emphasis laid upon various activities—as 
measured by the appropriations—in accord- 
ance with the main purposes of government? 


Pitfalls of Politics 


TUDY how the machinery of government 
can be twisted to prevent its proper func- 
tioning—the dominion of bosses, both in 
city and in nation; lobbying, legitimate and 
illegitimate; the spoils system; the meaning 
of graft; big interests; methods of using po- 
litical power to serve the interests of a few 
instead of the many. Study the wasteful 
methods of dealing with Federal. and local 
finances, and consider a possible budget sys- 
tem in administering public money. Special 
group influences—the bloc. 


International Relations 


ITH the binding together of all na- 
tions in trade and commerce, with the 
swiftness of intercommunication all over the 
world, with the mingling of all races on our 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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Is this a Critical Time for your Hair? 
It is for your daughter's 


6 yee GIRLHOOD YEARS are critical for your 
little daughter—perhaps the most critical 
so far as her hair is concerned. Like the rest of 
her growing body her hair at this time demands 
extra nourishment and attention. 

Teach her how to care for it correctly. Ex- 
plain to her that proper care now will insure 
lovely shining tresses to tuck up on her pretty 
young head when her school days are over. 

And how about you? Is this a critical time 
for your hair also? Certainly it is if you are 
troubled with dandruff—or if your hair is too 
oily or is dry and brittle. 

Take care. These conditions eventually cause 
hair to become noticeably thinner and to lose 
its charm and attractiveness. Start now to 
correct them. 

Keep your own hair looking its best. This is 
the finest incentive you can give your daughter. 
Show her how to follow the Packer Method of 
Shampocing. She will not need your help after 
the first few times. 


What pine tar means 
to Women’s Hair 


The Packer Method is built around the use of 
pine tar. Physicians, you know, have long 
recognized that pine tar has a tonic effect on 
the health and appearance of the hair. It 
quickens the action of a marvelous circulation 
system. Many tiny cells and blood vessels 


Have you tried PACKER’S SHAMPOO? 4 


Try it, and you will be pleased with 
its invigorating effects and its ability 
to bring out your hair’s real beauty. 
This delightful preparation is a liquid 
shampoo of Packer quality—which 
means that it is backed by 50 years 


for the hair. 


counters. 


specialized experience in safely caring 


Try it. The large 6 oz. handy grip 
bottle—in the new green carton—at 
most druggists’ or at toilet goods 


wake up and carry nourishing food to every 
portion of the scalp. 

Pine tar, combined in Packer’s with just the 
right proportions of glycerine and cocoanut oil, 
helps tomake the hair lustrous, silky and healthy. 

So buy Packer’s today and begin at once to 
care for your daughter’s hair and your own by 
the Packer Method. Directions come with each 
cake and bottle, but more detailed instructions 
are given in the Packer Manual. Sent free on 
request. 


For your daughter with Blond hair 


Blond hair usually grows darker year by year. It is 
particularly important to keep it clean and free from 
too much oil. Oily hair looks darker than it really is. 
Blondes use Packer’s because it does not darken their 
hair but helps to keep it clean, light and attractive. 

Use either the well-known standard cake, or use 
Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap (Packer’s Shampoo). 
Packer’s Shampoo, by the way, is delicately per- 
fumed, and has a different fragrance but the same 
dependable’ Packer habit of bringing health and 
beauty to hair and scalp. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC, 


Dept. 87L, 120 West 32nd Street, New York City 


Canadian Wholesale Distributors: Lymans, Limited, Montreal 
The Lyman Bros. & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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Special Sample Offer 


Send 25c for All 
Three samples or 
10c for any One 
of them 


Tointroduce all three Packer 
products, this special offer— 
ageneroussampleofall three 
for 25c, Packer’s Tar Soap, 
Packer’s Shampoo, Packer’s 
Charm (which quickly re- 
. lieveschapped hands and lips 
and other rough conditions 
of the skin)—or send toc 
for any one sample. At any 
time we gladly send free a 
copy of our Manual “How 
to Care for the Hair and 
Scalp.” 


Shampoo with 




















The Ladies 


The Daily of them alk 


OER 
PEN 





No. 42 
with ring 
$3.25 





HE most acceptable of all Christ- 

mas presents. Its superior quality, 
beauty and unfailing reliability are 
life-long reminders of your thought- 
fulness and good judgment. 


No. 52. Self Filling Type (fills 
automatically) made 
in a great variety of 
sizes and designs. Par- 
ticularly suitable for 
boys or girls at school 
or college. 


$2.50 and up 


No. 42. Safety Type (abso- 
lutely leak-proof) can 
be carried in purse or 
handbag or on ribbon 
guard. Particularly 
suitable for women. 


$3.00 and up 


No. 55. Self Filling Type (fills 
automatically) for 
doctors, lawyers, metr- 
chants or authors. A 
real man’s pen. 


$5.00 and up 
Special Christmas Wrapping 


Selection and Service at Best Dealers’ 


the World Over 


L. E. Waterman Company 


191 Broadway, New York 


24 School St. 129So. State St. 17 Stockton St. 
Boston Chicago 


San Francisco 


Waterman’s Ideal Ink. Writes blue, dries black. 


Best for fountain pens and general use 
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The (lub Citizenship Program 


(Continued from Page 126) 


continent, with the growing appreciation of 
the wanton wastefulness and stupidity of 
war as a method of settling questions of in- 
ternational justice and humanity, there is a 
growing importance in understanding the 
actual relations which nations bear to one 
another, the means by which international 
comity can be developed, and the stages 
already reached in working toward that end. 
To abolish war is not a matter of emotional- 
ism or isolation. It can be accomplished 
only by international substitution of meth- 
ods of law and order instead of force, and 
these relations can be built up by deliberate 
steps toward mutual understanding of all 
racial characteristics and the needs of the 
nations. 

INTERNATIONAL LAw. What is its nature 
and source? What are the essential attri- 
butes of nations, states, sovereignty, govern- 
ment, territory? What is meant by citizen- 
ship and naturalization? What are ambas- 
sadors, consuls, ministers? What is consular 
jurisdiction? What are the main rules of 
war? What is treaty making? What is 
meant by a mandate? By a sphere of in- 
fluence? 

What are the colonies and dependencies of 
the United States, and how are they gov- 
erned? Is there any difference between our 
national policy in such affairs and the policies 
of other great powers? 

Movements Toward International Peace: 
The Hague Conferences, the League of Na- 
tions, an international court and code, the 
Washington Conference, the Genoa Con- 
ference. 

The Relation of the Uniied States to Other 
Countries : Commercial and educational rela- 
tions, the Monroe Doctrine, the Open-Door 
Policy, Pan-America, the Near East, the Far 
East. Geographic readjustments in interna- 
tional relations. Self-determination. What 
rational part can women play to promote 
peace through international understanding? 


(Current Legislation of Interest to Women 


VERY club should keep abreast of legis- 

lation which is of peculiar interest to 
the legal and economic and physical well- 
being of women and children. Such legisla- 
tion never involves party lines, as invariably 
it gets support and opposition from both 
parties. The General Federation keeps send- 
ing out bulletins prepared by its chairman of 
legislation calling attention to such legisla- 
tion, and the states do the same thing within 
their own borders. Keep an open mind for 
this information. Read and discuss bills. Do 
not be carried away by the surface look, but 
investigate deeply enough to know the real 
purpose and need of the proposed law and 
how effectively it will bring about the de- 
sired results. Then work inside your party 
lines. 

Of particular interest to women along this 
line, among legislative movements at present 
discussed, may be mentioned motion-picture 
censorship, state and Federal; immigration 
and naturalization bills; civilservice; the bill 
for placing prohibition enforcement officers 
under civil service; physical education; the 
creation of a department of education; the 
home-economics bill; protection of children 
in industry; uniform marriage and divorce 
laws; deep waterways; prison reform; bill- 
board restriction; antinarcotic measures; 
independent citizenship for married women. 


Bibliography 


ENERAL REFERENCES. (Note: Most 

of the volumes under this first head cover 
the general ground of governmental! forms in 
the United States.) American Government 
and Politics, by C. A. Beard. Rise and 
Growth of American Politics, by Henry J. 
Ford. Form and Functions of American 
Government, by Thomas H. Reed. The Citi- 
zens’ Part in Government, by Elihu Root. 
The American Commonwealth, by James 
Bryce. Congressional Government, by Wood- 
row Wilson. The New American Govern- 
ment and its Work, by J. T. Young 
(actual workings). American Citizens and 
Their Government, by Kenneth Colegrove. 
New Fra Civics, by John B. Howe. The New 


_ Civics, by R. L. Ashley. 


Certain new volumes have been prepared 
especially for the woman voter: The Woman 
Citizen, by Mary B. Boyd. Woman Voter’s 
Manual, by Forman and Shuler. Government 
of State and Nation, by James and Sanford. 
American Citizenship, by Beard and Beard. 

GOVERNMENTAL IDEALS. The Beginnings: 
Critical Period of American History (1783- 
89), by John Fiske. The Confederation 
and the Constitution, by A. C. McLaughlin. 
Great Charters of Americanism. A valuable 
little pamphlet published by the University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, contains the Mayflower 
Compact, Declaration of Independence, 
Articles of Confederation, Constitution, 
Monroe Doctrine, the Short Constitution. By 
Martin Wade, Iowa City. The Constitution 
of the United States, its Sources and its 
Application, by Thos. J. Norton. 

Development and Modification of American 
Ideals: American Political Ideals, by C. 
E. Merriam. America Faces the Future, 
by Durant Drake. Unforeseen Tendencies of 
Democracy, by E. L. Godkin. The Assets of 
the Ideal City, by C. M. Fassett. Modern 
Democracies, by James Bryce (Volume 2). 
Conditions of Progress in Democratic Gov- 
ernment, by Charles E. Hughes. Spirit of 
American Government, by J. A. Smith. 

LocaL GOVERNMENT. Local Government 
in Counties, Towns and Villages, by J. Fair- 
lic. The Government of American Cities, by 
W. B. Munro. State and Municipal Govern- 
ment in the United States, by E. Kimball. City 
Government in the United States, by F. J. 
Goodnow. The Business of Government— 
Municipal, by F. M. Sparks. Commission 
Government in American Cities, by Ernest 
Bradford. 

STATE GOVERNMENT. American Legisla- 
tures and Legislative Methods, by Paul 
Reinsch. Government and Politics in the 
United States, by William Guitteau. 

PARTY GOVERNMENT. American Political 
History, by Johnston and Woodbury. Amer- 
ican Party System, by C. E. Merriam. Party 
Government in the United States, by S. D. 
Fess. Introduction to Political Parties and 
Practical Politics, by P.O. Ray. Democracy 
and the Party System in the United States, 
by M. Ostrogorski. Form and Functions of 
American Government, by Thomas H. Reed. 
Party Organization and Machinery, by Jesse 
Macy. History of Political Parties in 
United States, by Jesse Macy. 

NOMINATING SysTEMS. Nominating Sys- 
tems, by C. E. Meyer. Nominations for 
Elective Office in the United States, by 
F. W. Dallinger. . 

REFERENDUM AND INITIATIVE. Referen- 
dum in America, by E. P. Oberholizer. 

Costs OF GOVERNMENT. Budget System: 
The Cost of Our National Government, by 
Henry J. Ford. Budget Making in a Democ- 
racy, by E. A. Fitzpatrick. The Movement 
for Budgetary Reform in the States, by W. F. 
Willoughby (giving state statistics). Budget 
Making—American Academy of Political 
and Social Science (in states and certain 
typical cities). 

PITFALLS IN Potitics. The Boss and the 
Machine, by Samuel P. Orth. Hindrances to 
Good Citizenship, by James Bryce. The 
Shame of the Cities, by Lincoln Steffens. 
Corruption in American Politics and Life, by 
R. C. Brooks. The New Voter, by C. W. 
Thompson. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. International 
Law: International Relations, by James 
Bryce. The Making of Codes, by Sir George 
S. Baker. Elements of International Law, by 
George B. Davis (the most satisfactory new 
single book). The Conduct of American For- 
eign Relations, by John M. Mathews. 

MOvEMENTs TOWARD PEACE. The Stakes 
of Diplomacy, by Walter Lippmann. The 
Hague Peace Conference, by James Scott 
(two volumes). What the Conference 
Achieved, by F. H. Simons. Review of Re- 
views in February, March, 1922 (Washing- 
ton Conference). 

RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES TO 
OTHER Countries. International Relations, 
by James Bryce. Present Problems in 
Foreign Polity, by David Jayne Hill. Publi- 
cations of the Pan-American Union, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

GEOGRAPHIC READJUSTMENTS. The New 
World, by Isaiah Bowman. 
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Floors look best when cleaned with Old 
Dutch Cleanser. It leaves no greasy film 
i Comm oxo) (tod amet t a ame) amt) Lehi am Cole) Geet: ta <- Mame Bob ks 
natural, soft, flaky cleanser quickly re- 
moves all the dirt and does not scratch 
or injure the surface. Contains no lye, 
» acid or hard grit. 


Old Dutch is economical because the flat, 
del emmet-Vqvamel-tadlel (Mel. -lelt- Wr Say. Tae-veeveletel 
of surface with a smal] amount of work. 


A little Old Dutch goes a long way. Use 
it for all cleaning. 
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Grumble Brown and H1s ‘Runaway Friends 


And beat poor Neigh till his very bones 
Were bruised and sore. He turned on Moo 
With a stick till he broke it quite in two. 
Beaten and hurt and bruised and sore, 
They ran until they could run no more, 
And hid near the old Red Mill in fright, 
Afraid to stir from that spot till night. 


Wee, the pig, through a farmyard ran, 
Till he found a monster garbage can. 


““Wee, wee!” he cried as he tipped the lid, 


And half in the garbage can was hid. 
But just as he grunted and peeked inside 
The kitchen door was opened wide 
And splash, how the boiling water came 
On his big broad back and 

burned like flame! 


(Continued from Page 32) 


‘Who steals my wheat in broad daylight?” 


Then bang! bang! bang! To left and right 

The dust flew up and all around 

A hail of shots tore up the ground. 

Poor Quack and Honk! They shivered 
and shook; 

Straightway they ran to the near-by brook 

And under the mossy bank they hid 

For an hour or two; and well they did, 

Or the angry man who had fired the shot 

Would have killed them both as like as 
not; 

And both were tired and hungry still 

bak ss: they came that night to the old Red 
Mill. 


From the boot they threw from the kitchen 
door. 


“They beat our sides till we’re black and blue 
For eating corn,” said Neigh and Moo. 
“They struck us with stones at the feeding 
pen,” 
Said Crow, the rooster, and Cluck, the hen. 
Cried Growl, the dog, with an angry frown, 
“T’d sooner be back with Grumble Brown; 
For he grumbled by night and he grumbled 
by day, 
But he never treated his friends this way.” 
So they all set out on the road again, 
Crow, the rooster, and Cluck, the hen, 
Baa, the sheep, Wee, the pig, 
And all the runaways, little 





He squealed with pain, and 
squealed and squealed 

As he wildly dashed across 
the field, 

And never stopped for breath 
until 

He hid in a bush by the old 
Red Mill. 


Crow, the rooster, and 
Cluck, the hen, 

Found some corn at a feed- 
ing pen 

In a yard near by, where 
they clucked and ate 

The corn they found at a 
lively rate. 

But a wicked boy with a 
slingshot came, 

Who shot round stones with 
a splendid aim. 


sure,” he said 

As he aimed a stone at poor 
Cluck’s head. 

She squawked with fright, H 
and a second stone 

Nearly broke her right wing 
bone. 

Then the wicked boy took 
aim again 

At Crow, who stood by the 
feeding pen, 

And knocked him flat, for it 
struck his head, 

Where it left a mark that 
was big and red. 

Dizzy and faint poor Crow 
was now, 

But he staggered and ran 
from the pen somehow, 

And over the barnyard 
fence they flew 





most skillful and daring of colorists. 
and Child which forms the center panel of the cover 
page is at once brilliant and delicate—a splendid 
modern interpretation of Mary and the Baby Jesus. 
The border pictures, representing scenes from the life 
of Christ, are done in bas-relief, and painted so that 
each figure stands out in cameo sharpness. 
to insure correctness of costumes and accessories, Mr. 
Soulen spent many weeks consulting every avail- 
able authority, and in making innumerable studies 
before the final modeling and painting were attempted. 
Rarely if ever has so much of the story of the life of 
Christ been condensed into so limited a space. 





ENRY J. SOULEN, who painted the wonderful 
cover for this issue of the JOURNAL, is one of the 


The Madonna 


In order 


and big; 

And ere the moon had quite 
gone down, 

They were all of them back 
at Grumbletown. 


When Grumble Brown 
awoke, “Oho!” 

He cried, ‘I hear the sunrise 
crow.” 

Then he heard the clutter of 
Cluck, the hen, 

| Hungry there in the latticed 

| pen. 

| Wee, the pig, squealed in the 

muck, 

While Honk, the goose, and 
Quack, the duck, 

Beat their wings and quacked 
and squawked 

And gravely through the 
barnyard walked. 

Down in the clover lay Baa, 
the sheep, 

Worn and tired and fast 
asleep. 

Neigh, the horse, in the 
same stall stood 

And pawed the floor for his 
breakfast food. 

Waiting, too, to be milked 
and fed 

Was Moo, the cow, in the 
milking shed, 

While near the empty milk 
dish sat 

Growl, the dog, and Mew, 
the cat. 


Grumble Brown rubbed both 
his eyes 
And winked and blinked in 





In the saddest fear they 
ever knew. 


“I’m sure that bad boy meant to kill,” 


Said Crow as they hid by the old Red Mill. 


Now Baa, the sheep, had found near by 
A field with clover growing high, 

Sweet as clover well might be, 

Where he ate and bleated joyfully. 

But loud from the distant barnyard, hark! 
He heard a savage growl and bark, 

And Shepp, the watchdog, dashed at him, 
Stern and savage and cruel and grim. 


‘“Now what are you doing there inside 


Our clover field, stray sheep?” he cried. 

He tore Baa’s soft and woolly coat, 

While hoarse growls came from his great 
red throat. 

Through theclover field poor Baa was chased 

And fell in the brook in his furious haste; 

He ran as he never ran before 

For a mile, two miles, and maybe more, 

Until in a thicket, dark and still, 

He hid at last by the old Red Mill. 


Honk, the goose, and Quack, the duck, 

Across the meadow together struck, 

To a near-by pond where they thought to 
swim 

Awhile not far from the water’s brim, 

And then in a field of ripened wheat 

To stop awhile for a bite to eat. 

They quacked and honked as they gayly 
went 

Through the ripened grain and were quite 
content; 

But soon there came from the roadside 
near 

A voice like thunder, loud and clear: 


Poor Growl and Mew! They had no fear 
When they marched right up to a farm- 
house near. 


““T want some milk, please, ma’am,”’ cried 


Mew. 

“Oh, ho!” said the housemaid, “so you do!” 
She picked Mew up by her long white hair, 
For Mew was naught but a stray cat there. 
To the brimming rain barrel then she bore 
Poor Mew, and doused her twice and 

more; 
Then she let her go, with a final ‘‘Scat!” 
A dripping and frightened and half- drowned 
cat. 
And Growl—’twas well he turned so quick, 
For someone threw quite half a brick 
From the kitchen door, and a cast-off hoot 
Struck him in the ribs as someone cried 
“Brute!” 
And when he found poor Mew, she told 
Of the brimming rain barrel, wet and cold. 
Said Growl: ‘Somebody called me ‘brute,’ 
And hit my ribs with a cast-off boot. 
Oh, the world has used us very ill; 
So let’s be off to the old Red Mill.” 


It was night again and the big moon shone 
On the old Red Mill that stood alone 

By the river’s brink; and two by two 
They came from hiding—Neigh and Moo, 
Crow, the rooster, and Cluck, the hen, 
Nursing her crippled wing again; 

Wee, the pig, with his blistered back, 
Quack and Honk with their feathers black, 
Baa, the sheep, with his sore heels nipped, 
Mew, the cat, whose fur still dripped, 
And Growl, the dog, whose ribs were sore 





aaa his surprise, 
Then clapped his hands and 
laughed with joy 

And seemed as glad as a happy boy. 
**T’ll never scold again,”’ said he, 
‘For all of my friends have come back to me; 

And come what may, or shine or rain, 

I’ll never grumble at things again.” 


“T think it is quite the happiest day 
I’ve ever spent,” said Moo to Neigh 
That night as she swished her glossy tail 
And saw how full was the milking pail. 
“Tt was not a bit of work to plow 
In the field today,”’ said Neigh, “somehow.” 
“T’m happy, I’m sure, as I can be, 
For my feeding trough is full,’”’ squeaked 
Wee. 
“Such a clover field I never saw 
As our own clover field,” said Baa. 
““We’re glad to be back in the latticed pen,” 
Cried Crow, the rooster, and Cluck, the hen. 
“How fine it is to be safely back 
In our own barnyard,” said Honk to 
Quack. 
Growl slept by the door, nor ever stirred, 
And Mew by the milk dish lay and purred. 


“The moon comes up and the sun goes down, 


And all goes well,” laughed Grumble Brown. 


Old Hoot, the owl, perched in his tree, 
Jolly and wise as an owl could be, 
Fluffed his feathers and scratched his head. 

“Tt’s better to be content,”’ he said. 

““We love our old friends, great and small, 
The better sometimes if we lose them all. 
And we never know how fine is home 
Till we set out in the world to roam. 
Tu-whit! tu-whit! tu-whoo!”’ he said, 

“‘Tt’s time we all were safe in bed.” 





Honey! 





AUNT JEMIMA Says: 


Sakes alive,! sho’ 
done never thou 
dey be eatin’ my 
pancakes at de 
No’th Pole 





But yes, Roald Amundsen is even 
now on his way to the pole with a 
supply of Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour stored in the hold of his 
good ship Maud. 











This is what he wrote the Aunt 
Jemima Mills Company: 

“‘T have carried Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cake Flour on several of my expedi- 
tions and have found it to be of high 
food value and extremely satisfac- 
tory in every way. I have therefore 
put on board a liberal supply for this 
coming expedition.” 

All over the world, red-blooded 
men and women are getting stam- 
ina from hearty, satisfying break- 
fasts of Aunt Jemima Pancakes. 

And these breakfasts are the 
very simplest to prepare. Just 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour and 
water (for sweet milk, with every 
other essential, is already in it). 
No fuss with a lot of ingredients; 
no tedious measuring and mixing. 


Are you having Aunt Jemima 
Pancakes—those light and tender 
pancakes with the real old-time 
Southern flavor? You can make 
them only 
with Aunt 
Jemima 
Pancake 
Flour. And 
your grocer 
has it. 

How to get Aunt 


Jemima Rag Dolls. 
See lop of package. 


AUNTJEMIMA 
© 1922, by Aunt JemimaMills PANCAKE FLOUR 





Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Your good taste is 
reflected by Mahogany 


HE visitor to your home cannot see that the walls 

are weather-proof, that the roof is well supported, 
that the cellar is well drained. He does, however, pay 
immediate attention to the interior woodwork and not 
infrequently judges the coziness and good taste of your 
home by the character of the trim. 


Of all cabinet woods, Mahogany pre-eminently possesses 
charm and effectiveness. Mahogany is easy to obtain, 
easy to work, easy to finish and improves with age. The 
color grows deeper and richer under the influence of 
light and air; and the longer it stands, the more beautiful 
it becomes. 


And its cost is astonishingly low! Very little more 
than the more common cabinet woods. Careful figures 
kept in building the model “Bungalow Beautiful” in 
Atlantic City demonstrated that the cost of figured 
mahogany interior trim in dining room, living room and 
den, in which were included mantels, bookcases, doors, 
window-trim, base-boards and mouldings, was $880. The 
cost of the cheapest cabinet wood in the same three 
rooms would have been $800. 


Let us demonstrate to you that Genuine Mahogany 
can be used for the interior woodwork of your home at 
a surprisingly low cost. 


We shall be glad to send you, without 
cost, our period furniture and “Bungalow 
Beautiful” folders. They are filled with useful 


hints on making the home more attractive. 


MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
1133 Broadway (St. James Building) New York City 


after all—there’s nothing like 


MAHOGANY 








The Visits of Mrs. C frelawny 


(Continued from Page 15) 


The moment one enters the door the flow 
of Mrs. Trelawny’s speech begins. She may 
at the moment be reading a book; I may 
steal in cautiously; I may beg her to con- 
tinue; there is no such luck. If the book has 
interested her she wants to praise it to me; 
if it has displeased her she wishes to analyze 
and criticize it. I may pick up a magazine 
and finger its pages tentatively, as if I should 
like to read it; in time I put it down, unread. 

It is the man of the house who, I think, 
is most uncompro- 
misingly hard upon 


“‘T’d sort of like to square myself with her, 
you know, mums,” he urges. “I really 
haven’t given her much time. And besides, 
I admit I want to get the thrill of seeing 
her train move out. I want to see her 
standing on the platform of the vestibule, 
waving at me and still talking. I want to see 
her lips moving after I can’t get what she’s 
saying. I shall feel toward her at that mo- 
ment a sort of warmth I never can achieve 
while she’s actually here. Oh, let me go, 

mums. I can’t miss 





her. His days at the 
office are peculiarly 
fatiguing; he always 
comes home longing 
for peace—not nec- 
essarily for complete 
silence, for the fam- 
ily can go forward 
with its own affairs, 
even surrounding 
him as he sits before 
the fire, and he 
seems to enjoy the 
gay discussions that 
take place. 

But this continu- 
ous voice, flowing 
like some undam- 
mable stream, i% 
more than he can 
bear. 

““No wonder,” he 
growls, ‘‘poor Tre- 
lawny checked out 





Twelve Gift Books | 
at the (cost of One 


URING 1923 a new serial 

story will begin in every 
issue of the Home JourNaL. 
Among the authors will be 
Booth Tarkington, Joseph C. 
Lincoln, Herbert Quick, Zona 
Gale, Albert Payson Terhune 
and Zane Grey. What an ap- 
propriate Christmas gift for 
your fiction-loving friends! 
And the cost for all, in the 
JOURNAL, is only $1.50! Send : 
us your list of names—we will she is ten years 
do all the rest, even announc- 
ing the gift in your name. 


seeing the last of 
her—for another six 
months.” 

But I do not let 
him go. I do my 
duty to the last. 
Talking brightly, as 
she came, she moves 
down the station 
platform beside me. 
I feel my face set 
in the fixed smile, 
which has become a 
groove in the last 
week, and I am si- 
lently nodding my 
feeble response. 
Fresh of color as 
ever, not a line in 
her face—though 


olderthanI—she ut- 
ters her final words. 

“Tt’s been such 
a restful visit, my 








early. It was the 
only way to get 
away. Why he didn’t do it even sooner, 
heaven only knows. The intolerable egotism 
of the person who imagines that the only 
thing anybody wants to hear is the expres- 
sion of her opinion on every subject under 
heaven! The relation of her experience! 
The buzz-buszz-busz of her confounded voice, 
going on, on, on, forever. 

“You can’t talk her down. Last night I 
tried it. I talked when she did and louder. 
I kept on after I was exhausted. I gave out 
first. She was still fresh as the morning and 
going strong. 

“And Jerry was choking in his napkin to 
see me go down.” 

“So was I,” I admit. “It was almost 
worth having her come, to see you—you 
who never utter a superfluous word—trying 
to talk Adelaide Trelawny down.” 

The end of Mrs. Trelawny’s visit comes 
at last. Jerry seeks me out and begs to be 
allowed to take her to the train. 


dear,” she says. ‘‘I 
always find it so 
under your hospitable roof. I’ve relaxed so 
completely after the round of gayeties my 
last host gave me, and it’s been such peace 
and calm. I really feel all made over new; I 
can’t tell you how grateful Iam. The quiet 
of your home, the delightful conversation, 
the flow of good fellowship—it’s all been so 
reviving. I can’t thank you ; 

Her words are drowned by the conduc- 
tor’s sharp summons to her to get on board. 
From the platform I wave my farewell, 
realizing that she is calling back something 
to me from the vestibule, but not being able 
to even try to make it out. I smile my fixed 
smile; she smiles radiantly back and waves 
alertly. The train moves out and carries 
her away. 

Upon the seat of the car I sink back, and 
a great gulf of quiet sweeps me in. Beside me 
Celia speaks not one word; she doesn’t even 
look at me! I wish she would stay a thou- 
sand years! 





Helpful Ladies Flome Journal Books 


Order the following booklets from the Service 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
PRENATAL LETTERS. By Dr. S. Josephine Baker. 

A series of nine letters to expectant mothers, 

with valuable timely advice as to health, 

clothing and necessary preparations. Letters 
will be mailed monthly. Please state when 
the baby is expected. Price for series, 25 cents. 

NEW JOURNAL BuNGALOws. Price, 50 cents. 

NEW JourRNAL Houses. Price, 50 cents. 

How To BUILD THE FIREPLACE. Price, 5 cents. 

How To Buy Your Home. Price, 15 cents. 

Wuat You SHOULD KNow WHEN BUILDING A 
LittLe House. Price, 10 cents. 

JourRNAL Brirp Houses. Price, 25 cents. 

WEAVING THE NEw Baskets. Price, 25 cents. 

How to SEW FOR THE CHILDREN. Hints on 
saving time and money. Price, 10 cents. 

CHILDREN’S PARTIES AND BirTHDAY CELEBRA- 
TIONS. Price, 15 cents. 

How To Dry FRvuItTs AND VEGETABLES. Price, 
10 cents. 

THe COMPLETE FURNISHING OF THE LITTLE 
House. Reprints of these articles may be 
had as they appear, for 10 cents each. 

Tue Book oF SWEATERS AND KNITTING. Price, 
15 cents. 





Order the following booklets directly from the 
Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, 
New York City. 


Tue Brive’s Book. Charmingly illustrated 
designs for the entire trousseau and many 


valuable suggestions for the wedding arrange- 
ments. Price, 15 cents. 

FASHION SELECTIONS FOR WINTER. Send two 
2-cent stamps for postage. 

MASQUERADE CostuMEsS. A twenty-four-page 
booklet of novel designs for party, play or 
pageant. Price, 15 cents. 

Your CHILDREN’s CLotHes. Twenty-four 
pages of simple and easily made garments for 
children, with complete instructions for cut- 
ting and making. Price, 15 cents. 

Tue Maternity Book. Illustrates attractive, 
sensible clothes for maternity wear, as well 
as all the necessary garments for the layette. 
Patterns supplied for all designs shown. 
Price, 15 cents. 

SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one-process 
method of smocking, and shows 27 new de- 
signs, with many delightful suggestions for 
their application. Price, 25 cents. 





Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Héme Patterns by mail, postage prepaid, or from 
the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, 
New York City, at the following prices: 


CENTS 
ee ae ae en rr ee ee 
Ni tk ee ee ee ee i i 
SSA ae ee ee ee ee eer 
et ae eee ee ee ae 
CO Ee 2 ee ee 
Lingerie. . a a rae ee 25 


Embroidery Semi 6... 8 to 75 
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Who is the Boss in your Kitchen — you or your work? 





The Only Automatic Lowering 
Flour Bin—Comes down level 
with the work table. Filled with 
ease. Saves heavy lifting and 
dangerous climbing. 


When You Build — 


instruct your architect to plan 
your kitchen to include a Sellers. 
It occupies no more floor space 
than a kitchen table; has a host of 
conveniences that a built-in cabi- 
net lacks; and it costs only about 
one-half as much. 


There is no half-way mark in kitchen work. That is proved every day 
in countless homes. Either you run the work or the work runs you. 

If you are tired out at night; if you feel old and weary; if your mirror 
shows lines that should not be there; if you are always “too tired”’ for 
family pleasure, then it is not unlikely that your work is bosstng you. 
It is driving you because you are using out-of-date methods. 

Women who boss their kitchens do things the up-to-date way with 
up-to-date equipment. . 

A Sellers Kitchen Cabinet, for example, not only influences your work- 
ing hours, but your health, beauty and happiness as well. With this 
modern equipment you work in an orderly, systematic way. As a result 
you end the day untired, serene, comfortable. Continued day after day this 
restful way of doing your work helps to preserve your health and charm. 

The Sellers is especially desirable because of its 15 Famous Features. 
At every point you find some feature that saves you work and time. 

Easy to own—casy to pay for. Even with its exclusive conveniences, 
the Sellers costs no more than any good cabinet. And it costs only half 
as much as building-in a cabinet. Besides, a built-in cabinet cannot 
possibly give you these exclusive, work-saving conveniences. 

A few of the 15 Famous Features are illustrated on this page. Study 
them carefully. 

Most dealers gladly arrange terms to suit the buyer’s income. If you 
do not know the dealer in your locality, write us at once. We will send 
his name and address and a FREE copy of the Sellers Blue Book. 


Modern kitchen plans sent free, upon request 


G. I. Setters & Sons Company, Elwood, Indiana 
Canadian Branch: Sellers Kitchen Cabinets, Brantford, Canada 


, 


\ 





Extending Table Drawer Section 
Makes it possible to get into the 
big table drawers even when the 
work table is extended. 








Silverware Drawer—above roll 
front. Removable plush lining. 
Occupies space that would 
otherwise be wasted. 


SELLERS 
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or once weve given each other 





_ just what each secretly wanted ~ 


his own and her own individual 
writing paper.” 

“Yes, and it’s all such wonder- 
ful paper, White & Wyckoff’s 
Autocrat Linen. Isn’t it just the 
best-looking paper you ever saw?” 


“Just see that wonderful box 
for mother with its fashionable 
sizes and envelope shapes, corre- 
spondence cards ’n’ everything.” 


“And look at Betty’s with its 
different tints. Isn’t it great what 
stylish paper Autocrat Linen is?” 


“And isn’t it fine how reason- 
able in cost it is, so one needn’t 
be too choicy of it?” 


You will be wanting to make some 
particularly acceptable gifts for Christ- 
mas. Autocrat Linen boxed writing 
paper makes wonderful gifts, personal, 
beautiful and useful. Ask your dealer 
to show you his assortment. 


Let us send you our portfolio of 
Autocrat Linen writing paper. It con- 
tains sufficient sheets and envelopes, in 
various sizes and shapes, to permit 
writing several letters. In this way 
you will get an actual appreciation of 
its fine quality. We will mail it to 
you immediately on receipt of 10 cents 
in stamps or money. 


WHITE & WYCKOFF MFG. CO. 


Master Makers of Distinctive Social Stationery 


Hotyoke, MAssacHuseEtTrs 


WHITE & WYCKOFF'S 


AUTOCRAT LINEN 


The Distinctive 
The Mark of 


Writing Paper 
Master Makers 
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The Poor Little Only Child 


(Continued from Page 26) 


The mother who has only one child is 
usually not too busy to keep a close watch on 
her treasure. I am not speaking sarcasti- 
cally of her overzealous devotion. It is 
only too easy to understand. This child is 
naturally her one absorbing passion. In him 
are her greatest interest and love. Moreover, 
she has not learned what tough little ani- 
mals children are. She has had too little 
experience with the mishaps of childhood to 
have learned that some special providence 
does protect little boys that fall out of apple 
trees, little girls that swallow their neck- 
laces, and babies that eat worms and nails 
and choice bits of the morning newspaper. 
Probably her own child is not strong, as, 
according to Dr. Bohannon’s report, single 
children in a family often are not. Anyway 
she does, in her devotion to the child and fear 
for his welfare, police him too much. He 
becomes self-conscious perhaps, or lacking in 
initiative. 

But in this day of increasing expenses and 
decreasing families, how can we meet this 
condition? There are a good many “only” 
children in the world today. What shall we 
do about them? How can such a child’s 
parents correct the child’s environment so 
that he shall not suffer for the lack of 
brothers and sisters? 


The ‘Casual’ Attitude 


HIS quesiion was put to a teacher in a 

New York private school, who in her 
capacity as social worker there is in touch 
not only with the children of the school but 
with their parents and homes. 

“Have more children,’ she 
promptly. “It’s the surest way.” 

Of course that is the ideal way, and if the 
reason for not having more than one child is 
merely a financial one that reason will not 
stand as valid. For companionship will do a 
child far more good than nice clothes or 
beautiful furniture, if the choice is between 
these things. Material luxuries, the little 
artificial niceties that can be bought for 
money, are a poor substitute for the joy of 
growing up with other children. People who 
plead the financial excuse for having only 
one child say that they are thinking of the 
best interests of their child, but they forget, 
if they ever knew, that material comforts 
and luxuries do not stand very high in the 
list of best interests. The bringing of one 
child into the world in itself is to right- 
thinking people an obligation to provide him 
with a brother or sister, if that is possible. 
It is impossible to overrate the selfish ma- 
terialism of parents who, having satisfied 
their desire for parenthood by having one 
child, deprive that child of his rightful 
heritage of association simply because it is 
more uncomfortable, not so convenient, to 
have another child. 

But there are good and natural reasons 
which prevent parents from having more 
than one child. What shall they do? My 
teacher said, ‘‘ Adopt another child.” Fail- 
ing that, she gave some suggestions that can 
almost be tabulated. 

Send the “only” child to school early, she 
advised. If you can get him into a kinder- 
garten or play school at three years of age, do 
it. If there is no such school available for 
him at that age get up a play group in your 
own back yard. At three children should be 
having about three hours’ daily association 
with other children of their own age. Try to 
have a child or two in your home for weeks 
or months at a time so that the child gets 
the actual experience of living in the house 
with other children. 

Try to adopt what this teacher calls the 
“casual” attitude toward your child, super- 
ficially at least. He may be, he probably will 
be, the very core of your heart, but do not 
let him know it. Children who are doted 
upon soon begin to take advantage of that 
adoration to their own detriment, and then 
later they come to regard themselves as the 
center of the universe, as, in the parents’ 
eyes, they actually are. This does not mean 
that your boy or girl must not know of your 
deep and abiding and unselfish love for him, 
but that he must not find that love idola- 
trous or abject. But if he is not an idol, 
neither is he a toy for the amusement of his 


replied , 


parents. The “casual” parent treats him as 
neither, but rationally as a rational being, an 
attitude that tends to give the child poise 
and a sense of proportion. 

Try a little ‘wholesome neglect” on this 
“only” child. It’s a fine remedy for the 
overtended young. Put the young man in 
the back yard and forget him. Let him have 
his hours to himself or with his companions, 
without your criticism and supervision. If 
he makes mistakes—of judgment, of con- 
duct—all the better. You oughtn’t to see 
everything he does, and if you do, pretend 
you don’t. Thechild’spersonality cannotmore 
develop without use than can his muscles, 
and if it is overshadowed by that of someone 
else it will naturally be stunted and weak. 

Keep the child’s life simple and childlike. 
Parents of only one child are apt to allow 
their child to live the life of the adult house- 
hold, to sit up for company, to go shopping 
with his elders, to be dragged around on 
calls, to help pass the tea for visitors—boys 
too—to sit and listen for hours to grown-up 
talk. On the whole. this is not good. A 
child must be made to feel that he is a part 
of the household; but his routine must be so 
much simpler than that of the adults that he 
cannot, and ought not, do everything that 
his parents do. Early hours, plain food, 
vigorous exercise, association with other 
children, constructive play—this régime will 
leave little time for adult occupations that do 
not properly belong in a child’s life. 

If your “only” child is sickly—and since 
ill health in the parents may be the cause of 
their having only one child he may easily 
be below the average physically—try to give 
him all this normal environment, but in 
smaller doses. For example, if he lives in a 
city and goes to kindergarten try to arrange 
for him to have a rest day in the middle of 
the week. School, even kindergarten, is 
sometimes too great a strain for a frail or 
nervous child. See that he sleeps as much as 
he can. Allow him no excitement at night. 
Do not, on any account, drain his vitality 
with enterprises of the household that do not 
concern him. 


Making a Fairy Tale Come True 


F YOU live in a small town where there 

are no adequate school facilities for very 
young children, start a group yourself. 
Children profit from association as early as 
eighteen months of age. The age classifica- 
tion is a natural one. Children of the same 
family of course are not of the same age, 
but they have a natural bond and common 
interest that give them unity. But if your 
baby is two years old, get some other two- 
year-olds, put them in the sand pile, and see 
what happens. At three they may have 
more equipment, even hammer and nails 
if somebody can look to it that they don’t 
try their prowess on each other’s heads. Let 
them climb and swing and jump and slide as 
soon as they will. A simple set-up such 
as playgrounds have forms the ideal envi- 
ronment for their physical development. 
This consists of slides, rope swings, bars and 
poles for climbing. When the children are 
older let them use more tools, saws, planes, 
and soon. As early as four years of age, give 
the little ones organized games such as 
Chinese tag, Pussy Wants a Corner, Bird 
Catcher, Center Base. Let the girls play 
baseball with the boys from the beginning 
of that noble game in your neighborhood. 
And always of course provide the materials 
for constructive indoor play—scissors, paste, 
paints, cardboard, games, clay, and so on. 

These are the remedies prescribed for the 
malady of “‘onlyness,” and they sound 
suspiciously efficacious. Yet they don’t 
sound like remedies at all. Imagine having 
a child to come live with you for a month, if 
you’re a child yourself! Well, adults may 
call that a remedy, but we’d call it heaven. 
And a hammer and nails at three! Good 
gracious! Those are the very things we’ve 
been plotting to get hold of ever since we 
first saw them in that fascinating box where 
they grow. And kids every day in your own 
back yard! Well, this story may be in sober 
earnest, but it’s ending just like a fairy tale, 
for bless us, the poor little “onlys” are going 
to live happily for ever, after all! 
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the Fleisher Yarns 


“ EVERY COLOR IN THE RAZNBOW “* 


















OFT and beautiful as they are in the ball the true 

qualities of THe FLeisHer Yarns can only be appre- 
ciated in the finished garment. It is in the set, the fit, the 
soft, even texture that the fine wools and careful spinning 
tell. Most women who knit use Fleisher’s because they 
make up into the kind of garment that you are proud to 
wear. Beautifully dyed in all the wanted shades and 
always the newest colors first. 
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A these easy directions for the 


Lake Placid Sweater 







/ 
, aie 


ATERIAL—Fileisher’s Knitting Worsted 6 balls a 

White, 1 ball each Tomato No. 55, Purple No. /{ r nk Mags 
51, Orange No. 70, Golf Green No. 136. Needles - ao 
4 No. 3 double-pointed, 1 pair each No. 4 and No. 
5. 11 stitches =z inches, 6 rows=1 inch. VA os eae , Ve AED py 

With white yarn, and size 5 needles, cast on go stitches for back. Knit a en, ee _e, nV AAs 
14 rows. Change to knit one row, purl one row (stockinette A, 
stitch). Work 2 rows white. 

3rd row—Join tomato, *knit 1 stitch with white, knit 1 stitch with tomato. 
*Repeat across row. 

4th. row—Purl 1 stitch white, 1 stitch tomato. 

§th and 6th rows—white. 

7th and 8th rows—like 3rd and 4th. 

gth and 1oth rows—white. 

11th row—Join purple, *knit 1 stitch white, knit 1 stitch purple*, Repeat 
across row. 

12th row-—Purl 1 stitch white, 1 stitch purple across row. 

13th and 14th rows—purple. 

15th row—1 white and 1 purple. 

16th row—Purl 1 stitch white, 1 stitch purple across row. Repeat from Ist 
row of stockinette stitch substituting orange for tomato and green for pur- 
ple. Repeat these 32 rows until sweater measures 18 inches. Bind off 
5 stitches each side for underarm. Decrease 1 stitch each side every 2nd 
row 21 times. 

Place remaining 38 stitches on a stitch-holder. 

Front—Cast on 100 stitches, work same as back, ending with 48 stitches. 
Place these stitches on holder. 

Sleeve— With white, anc size § needles, cast on 4 stitches for top of sleeve. 
Purl next row. Increase 1 stitch at beginning and end of every knitted 
row 21 times, joining colors to match body of sweater. Cast on 5 stitches 
each side for underarm. Work 3 inches even. Decrease 1 stitch each side 
every 8th row 8 times. Work even until sleeve measures 1414 inches. Change 
to size 4. needles and with white, knit 2, purl 2, across row. Repeat for 214 
inches. Knit plain 214 inches. Bind off and turn back for cuff. Sew up. 

Place neck stitches on No. 3 needles and with white pick up 4 stitches at 
top of each sleeve (94 stitches). Knit 2 and purl 2 across row. Repeat 
for 20 rows. Knit 4 rows. Knit 1 row, purl 1 row for 214 inches for 
collar. Bind off and turn over. 
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The New Nineteenth Edition of Fleisher’s Knitting and Crocheting 
Manual gives simple, complete directions for sweaters, scarfs, tams, 
hats, men’s sweaters and the most fascinating new knitted novelties 
for youngsters. 30c per copy at the stores where The Fleisher Yarns 
are sold. Or sent direct from us for 15c and 24 trademark-tickets from 
The Fleisher Yarns. S. B. & B. W. Fieisuer, Inc., Department B 12, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 











The Fleisher 
Trademark ticket is on 
every ball as a personal 


pledge of quality. 
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Beautiful ‘Hair 


Your hair can be luxuriant and attractive, even though it may not be the gift of Nature. It can just as well 
be the gift of three simple West aids to a fascinating coiffure, West Softex Shampoo, West Electric Hair 
Curlers and West Hair Nets, long recognized as the efficacious method in the care of the hair. Lifeless, dull 
hair is invigorated by a Softex Shampoo. Hair that is thus enlivened may be easily waved with West Electric 
Hair Curlers. The finishing touch is the protection of your hair dress with the perfectly shaped West Hair 
Net, Beach and Motor Brand. Really a simple routine of toiletry, which every woman can perform with ease, 
confident it will assure the charm of the coiffure beautiful. ° 


PBST — West Softex is exceptionally qualified to clean, invigorate and revivify 

the hair and scalp. It brings a glisten and sheen, leaving the hair soft, silky 

and luxuriant, yet easy to manage. Use it once a week if your hair is oily and 

Soft twice a month if it is not. Made with just the proper amount of henna, it brings 

ex out those lovely golden tints of brown hair. Without henna it-is excellent for any 
Shampoo shade of hair, including gray and white. Fine for children’s hair too. 


One Size Only—10c Package. 


' ECOND—West Electric Hair Curlers wave the hair in from 10 to 20 minutes. 
No heat required. Nothing about them to catch, burn, break or fray the hair. 
Just one piece of electrified steel, nickeled and polished, smooth as silk all over. 


El ctric No hinges, nothing to get out of order. Always clean and sanitary. Guaranteed to 
e last a lifetime. They make admirable barrettes for children’s hair. The name West 


Hair Electric Hair Curler Co. on every curler identifies the genuine. 
Nickeled or Japanned, Card of 2—10c. Card of 5—25c. 
Curlers 18 K Gold Plated—10c. Each. 


“Shell” Tortoise Brown Color—10c. Each. 


‘['HIRD— Your hair now arranged most becomingly, you can rely on the West 
WEST Hair Net, Beach and Motor Brand, for its gentle protection. Of extra size, 


superior in texture and durability, it is shaped to conform to any style of hair dress, 


Hai and matches perfectly your shade of hair—invisible when worn. Made of gown 
ir selected 30-inch strands of American prepared hair, of tested strength, and woven 
Nets with an extra reinforcement of two meshes at the edges of the net. Twice sterilized. 
Cap and Fringe Shapes. 
Presse a West Hair Nets, Beach and Motor Brand—2 for 25c. 





West Double Mesh Nets, Also 2 for 25c. 
Gray and White, Double Price. 


AT GOOD DEALERS’ EVERYWHERE on our 
absolute guarantee of satisfaction or money refunded. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write us direct, 





POAT ae 


F 


Send for our free booklet, “Guide to Hair Dressing At Home” ty 


WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER CO. OF CANADA, Ltd., Montreal 
WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER CO., Hatton Garden, London, E. C. 1 
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to make really fine, ravishing cakes, cakes that possess 

that peculiar, exquisite charm which is to be found only 
in the very best of homemade wares, then more than half 
your Christmas problems are solved. Not only will it be- 
come both an easy and a delightful task to supply the home 
folks with all the delectable fruit cakes and layer cakes and 
little cakes and cookies they can possibly demand to make 
their holidays happy, but you have it in your power as well 
oe your friends with most satisfying and attractive 
gifts. 


|: YOU know how to cook, particularly if you know how 


Fruit CAKE, naturally, wiil be your first thought, for 
it is the Christmas cake at the present time as it has 
always been, and, let us hope, always will be. And if we 
are to have the cake in time for Christmas, it will be well 
to bestir ourselves at once, for fruit cake ‘must be given 
an opportunity to ripen and to permit its flavors to blend 
and become mellow before it is eaten. 

My recipe for fruit cake makes two large or several small 
loaves, and, when baked and cooled, they are usually 
wrapped in clean old napkins dipped in grape juice or cider 
and wrung nearly dry. Then they are stored away in a cool 
place until brought forth for the icing and decorating. 

Here is the way it is put together: Cream a pound of 
butter, from which all salt has been washed, until it looks 
like mayonnaise, then add two cupfuls of granulated sugar, 
and beat the mixture well. Whip the yolks of eight eggs 
very light and add them to the butter and sugar with a 
quarter cupful of grape or loganberry juice, two tablespoon- 
fuls of orange juice and a tablespoonful of grated orange 
peel. Whip in the stiffly beaten whites of the eggs and sift 
four cupfuls of flour with a scant teaspoonful of soda, a tea- 
spoonful each of mace and cinnamon, and half a teaspoon- 
ful each of nutmeg, ginger and cloves. Lightly chop two 
pounds of seeded raisins and dredge with a portion of the 
flour, and add the remainder to the butter-and-sugar mix- 
ture alternately with the raisins, one and a half pounds of 
cleaned currants and half a pound 
of citron and other candied peel 
shaved in small pieces. Add also 
a quarter pound of English-walnut 
meats chopped, and a quarter pound 
of blanched and chopped almonds. 

Beat well, and pour into well- 
greased and paper-lined pans. 
Steam three hours and bake two in 
avery moderate oven—275 degrees 
Fahrenheit. If you prefer to elimi- 
nate the steaming, bake the cake 
four and a half hours, keeping the 


The house where 
Santa Claus lives is 
built of square cook- 
ies laid on an icing- 
covered cardboard 
circle, and heavily 
snowed upon with 
icing, to top a tempt- 
ing loaf cake. From 
Will H. Atkins. 


An Eskimo hut, with all the little Eskimo babies popping 
out to see if Christmas has really come, is a cake the 
youngsters will love. Will H. Atkins, who designed Prin- 
cess Mary’s wedding cake, bakes this in a rounded mold, 
cuts out a low doorway and, after icing the cake, sprinkles 
plenty of dry sugar over it to make it look like snow. Cot- 
ton batting dolls may be bought or china ones dipped in 


icing and sprinkled with sugar. 



















































Tiny cakes wrapped in 
holly-paper napkins, 
topped with holly, make 


cunning remembrances. 


Santa Claus has been cutting logs and brings the children 
an enormous one. It is really a flat sponge cake, rolled up 
like a jelly roll, with chocolate butter-cream stuffing—equal 
parts of butter and confectioners’ sugar flavored with cocoa. 
The outside is covered with the butter cream too, marked 
with a fork to look like bark. Dry sugar snow is scattered 
over the top, and the cake is decorated with holly and pine. 
From Will H. Atkins. 


When in Doubt Give a (ohristmas (ake = : 


By CAROLINE B. KING 


oven temperature at 275 degrees for two hours, then gradu- 
ally increasing it to 350 degrees. Cover the cake until the 
last hour. 

This is a very rich and delicious cake; it will keep for 
months in a cool place. 


GOLDEN Fruit CAKE is not quite so rich. Beat five eggs 
separately, and cream one cupful of butter and one and a 
quarter cupfuls of sugar. Add to them the grated rind of half 
a lemon, the same of grated orange rind, and a teaspoonful 
of the juice of each. Blend the egg yolks with the butter 
and sugar and add two and a half cupfuls of flour, sifted 
with a scant half teaspoonful of soda and a quarter tea- 
spoonful each of nutmeg and cinnamon. 

Chop fine a cupful of seeded raisins, and slice a quarter 
pound of citron into small pieces. Dredge the fruits with a 
little flour and stir them into the cake batter, then fold in 
the well-beaten egg whites. Place in a well-buttered and 
paper-lined pan and steam one hour, then bake an hour in 
a moderate oven—300 to 325 degrees. 


CrEAMY IciNnG. Beat the whites of two eggs to a partial 
froth, then add a pinch of cream of tartar and a tablespoon- 
ful of cold water. Now begin beating in the sugar, a few 
spoonfuls at a time, taking care that it is the finest confec- 
tioners’ sugar. When you have whipped in one and a half 
to two cupfuls of sugar, the icing should be ready to use. 
If it has been beaten vigorously enough it will remain in 
points as you lift the beater from it. Spread the icing 
thickly over the sides and tops of the cakes and, while it is 
still moist, arrange your decorations. 


PRINCESS CAKE is a little fussy I will admit, but it is such 
a truly beautiful cake and so very good to eat that it will 
amply repay you for any extra labor it has cost. Cream to- 
gether a cupful of butter and two cupfuls of finely granulated 
sugar until they resemble whipped cream; add half a tea- 
spoonful of vanilla and a quarter teaspoonful of almond 
extract, and sift together three cup- 
fuls of pastry flour and three level 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Add 
the flour and baking powder to the 
snowy cake at the butter-and-sugar mixture alternately 
left, and in the very with one cupful of milk, and beat 
center is placed a well. The batter should look puffy 
sure-enough Christ- — light when it is sufficiently 
seh Race aemeiiiieadl eaten. Then add thestiffly whipped 
whites of six eggs, folding them in 
except for a golden carefully. Bake in three deep square 
star on tts topmost 


snowy branch. 


A pastry tube is 
used to decorate the 


(Continued on Page 149) 





















By Mrs. Knox 








What Are the Happiest 
Moments of Christmas? 


HRISTMAS cheer! The gifts, the tree, 
the Dinner and the Candies. How 
we all strive for a touch of originality 
that will make the event more memo- 
rable for children as well as grown-ups. 


The Dinner DESSERT andthe CANDY 
naturally gotogether, andsoI havegiven 
much thought to the creation of some- 
thing new, delightful, and wholesome for 
these—the happiest momentsof the year. 


First a plum pudding that is really 
wonderful and so easy to make. 


Chocolate Plum Pudding 


1 envelopa Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

Y cup sliced citron or nuts as preferred 

34, cup cold water Yy cup currants 

1 cup sugar 1% squares chocolate 
Y, teaspoonful vanilla 1 pint milk 

1 cup seeded raisins Pinch salt 

Y, cup dates or figs, if desired 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes. Put 
milk in double boiler, add melted chocolate, 
and when scalding point is reached add 
sugar, salt and soaked gelatine. Remove from 
fire and when mixture begins to thicken add 
vanilla, fruit and nut meats. Turn into large 
mold or fancy or plain individual molds, first 
dipped in cold water, and chill. Remove to 
serving dish and garnish with holly. Serve 
with whipped cream, or whipped evaporated 
milk, sweetened, and flavored with vanilla. 


Next, something really delicious in 
CANDY that has the added charm of 
being homemade and so wholesome that 
the children may eat their full without 
a “don’t.”” Put it in dainty boxes for 
Christmas gifts. 


Mother’s Christmas Dainties 


2 envelopes Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
4 cups granulated sugar 
l cup cold water 1¥2 cups boiling water 


Soak gelatine in the cold water ten minutes. 
Add the boiling water. When dissolved add 
sugar and boil slowly for 15 minutes. Divide 
into two equal parts. When somewhat cooled 
add to one part 2 tablespoons lemon juice and 
one teaspoon lemon extract and coloring if 
desired. To the other part add one teaspoon 
extract of cinnamon and coloring. Pour into 
bread tins that have been dipped in cold water. 
Let stand over night. When ready to turn out 
dip knife in cold water and run around edge of 
pan. Pull out with fingers and cut in squares. 
Roll in fine granulated or powdered sugar and 
let stand to crystallize. Vary by using differ- 
ent flavors—orange, peppermint, etc.—and 
colors, adding chopped nuts, dates or figs. 


Other Christmas Surprises—Free 
My books, ‘“‘Dainty Desserts” and ‘Food 
Economy,” are full of original recipes for 
Christmas and every other day in the year. 
Mailed free if you send 4c to cover postage, 
and your grocer’s name. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


113 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 





“ALWAYS the HIGHEST QUALITY” 
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(food Planning that-Assures a 
Merry (hristmas for the (ook 


By FLorENCE TarT EATON 


HAVE always 
[ tee that a 

very delightful 
part of Christmas 
was the getting 
ready! And if we 
have been reason- 
ably forehanded in 
other directions 
there is nothing to 
prevent our throwing ourselves heart and 
soul into savory-smelling preparations for 
the Christmas feast. Our gifts have been 
made, or purchased, and “‘done up” to the 
usual accompaniment of ribbon, cards and 
holly sprigs; our “‘company” has been in- 
vited long since, the different members of 
the clan induced to gather this year at our 
fireside; the tree has been chosen and the 
house decked with holly and mistletoe. We, 
the culinary staff, can now devote our minds 
to the important subject of the Christmas 
dinner, with a thought or two on the side for 
breakfast and supper. 

By the way, have you made your mince- 
meat? Perhaps you had plenty left over 
from Thanksgiving. If not, let’s make that 
first—some days beforehand that it may 
have an opportunity to ripen and grow rich. 
Here is a recipe, not too expensive but good 
enough for even Christmas pies. We can 
gild it for this occasion if we wish by adding 
an extra quantity of fruit: One pint bowl- 
ful of chopped meat, two pint bowlfuls of 
chopped apple, one pint bowlful of suet, 
chopped fine; one pint bowlful of molasses, 
one pint bowlful of meat liquor, one pint 
bowlful of cider, three-quarters of a pound 
of brown sugar, one pint bowlful each of 
whole raisins and currants, one cupful of 
shredded citron; two tablespoonfuls of salt, 
more if wished; two tablespoonfuls of cinna- 
mon, one teaspoonful each of ground clove 
and nutmeg, half a teaspoonful of mace, 
grated peel and juice of two lemons. Add 
any remnants of jelly, sweet pickle vinegar, 
preserved or candied fruit on hand—the 
more the better. 

Cook in a porcelain or agate kettle until 
apples and raisins are tender—two hours or 
so, stirring occasionally. As opinions differ 
as to spices—taste, and add salt or more 
spice if you wish, and more meat juice or 
cider if necessary, as it boils away. 

Whatever your everyday custom, plan 
the Christmas breakfast as an all-at-the- 
same-time family meal. 

It is well enough, ordinarily, to slip down 
one at a time for coffee and toast, but on 
Christmas morning—never! 

For the Christmas morning menu look on 
page 139. 


ORANGE WAFERS, of course, are just the 
ordinary everyday dish. Heap a few thin 
slices of orange on a fruit plate and dust 
lightly with sugar. 


STEARNS OATMEAL is a bit different and 
more delicious. Its making calls for oatmeal 
well cooked the night before and left a bit 
stiffer than usual in the double boiler. Next 
morning add milk to make it the right con- 
sistency for eating, and two or three shakes 
of pepper, and cook, without stirring, until 
serving time. 


RHODE ISLAND JOHNNYCAKES. Be sure 
to get Rhode Island Johnnycake meal. You 
will probably have to send to Rhode Island 
for it, but I know someone who cabled to 
Providence from South Africa for a supply. 
Put a cupful of the meal in a mixing bowl, 
add half a teaspoonful each of salt and butter 
and one teaspoonful of sugar, and scald with 
absolutely boiling water until of a consistency 
to just drop from a spoon. Let stand two or 
three minutes to stiffen, then add enough 
milk to reduce to its original consistency; it 
should drop into oval or round cakes about 
one-third to one-half inch thick. Fry slowly 
in a little of the sausage fat, browning richly 
on both sides. Eat some with the sausages, 
and others with maple sirup. 





UXBRIDGE FRIED 
APPLES are made by 
paring one strip 
around the middle 
of the desired num- 
ber of fine mellow 
apples; core and cut 
them into eighths, 
and pour them into 
a deep frying pan in 

which are melted a couple of tablespoon- 

fuls of butter or substitute or sausage fat. 

Add two tablespoonfuls of sugar and one— 
or more—of molasses to a quart of apples, 
cover closely and set over good heat. When 
it begins to boil and sizzle rapidly, reduce 
heat but keep cooking well until apples are 
soft; then uncover and allow the juice to 
boil away. When tipped out—do not stir— 
the bottom should be of a delectable candied 
brown and the apples rich and delicious. 


The Christmas dinner is, of course, a mat- 
ter of great importance, but no mother of a 
family wishes to spend her whole holiday in 
the kitchen. The bounteous menu given 
on page 139 has been planned with due 
thought to beforehand preparations. Pies, 
puddings, sauces, as a matter of course, are 
ready; the soup may be made, the vege- 
tables prepared and the salad arranged the 
day before. 


CREAM OF CHOWDER Soup. Cut two slices 
of fat pork into tiny dice and fry in the 
kettle in which the chowder is to be made 
until reduced to light brown specks. Run 
two onions and two stalks of celery through 
the coarse knife of the meat chopper, add to 
the pork, just cover with boiling water and 
let cook, covered, while you are preparing 
six good sized potatoes by paring and put- 
ting through the chopper; add them to the 
kettle, with one teaspoonful of salt, half a 
saltspoonful of black pepper and half a 
cupful of thick tomato soup. This last may 
be omitted if tomato flavor is not wished. 
Add more boiling water to cover, and let 
simmer until potatoes are tender—about 
half an hour. Then add two quarts of hot 
milk, let boil up and thicken slightly with 
two tablespoonfuls of butter and one of flour 
melted together. Boil two minutes, add more 
pepper and salt if needed, and serve with a 
teaspoonful or so of whipped cream on each 
portion; grate a bit of canned pimento over 
the cream if possible, or add a shake of pa- 
prika. This amount will serve twelve liber- 
ally. 


Roast TURKEY, APPLE AND SAUSAGE 
GaRNisH. Stuff the turkey with any desired 
dressing, to which add half of the giblets, 
chopped, saving the remainder for the gravy. 
Roast until very brown and tender, basting 
frequently. Place on a large platter and 
surround with roasted and cored apples, 
slightly sweetened—roast the preceding day 
and reheat—between which uncut pairs of 
small crisp sausages are placed in the form 
of V’s, the point toward the inside. 


Roast CHICKEN or Roast oF Pork with 
apples may be substituted for the expensive 
turkey, if wished, with small. detriment to 
your Christmas dinner. Cook peeled and 
cored apples—select a variety that does not 
easily break while cooking—in a heavy sirup 
to which the juice of one lemon and one 
tablespoonful of butter have been added: 
They may be packed closely together in a 
pan, with the sirup an inch deep around 
them. Cover, watch while cooking, and 
turn until tender, then set in the top of a 
rather hot oven, uncovered, and cook until 
apples are pink and tops a delicate brown, 
basting often with the sirup, which should 
nearly boil away. Prepare the day before 
needed, and reheat. 


Brownies. Cut peeled potatoes into 
eighths, lengthwise; soak and dry, and cook 
around the turkey or roast, basting occa- 
sionally until a rich brown; or they may be 
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Cranberries should 
be on the table 
every day 


They are the most delicious— 
healthful—economical of fruits. 


8 Ibs. of cranberries and 214 
lbs. of sugar make 10 tumblers 
of beautiful jelly. Try this 
recipe— 


Cranberry Jelly 


Cook until soft the desired quan- 
tity of cranberries with 1% pints 
of water for each two quarts of 
berries. Strain the juice through 
a jelly bag. 


Measure the juice and heat it to 
the boiling point. Add one cup of 
sugar for every two cups of juice; 
stir until the sugar is dissolved; 
boil briskly for five minutes; skim, 
and pour into glass tumblers, 
porcelain or crockery molds. 


As a most delicious dessert try 
Cranberry Pie. 


A recipe folder, containing recipe 
for pie and many other ways to 
use and preserve cranberries, 
will be sent free on request. 


Always cook cranberries in por- 
celain-lined, enameled or alumi- 
num vessels. 


American Cranberry Exchange 
90 West Broadway, New York 
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cooked separately in a shallow tin, basting 
with some of the fat. Dredge lightly with salt. 
Use as a garnish or serve in a separate dish. 


Gitt-EpcED Potatoes. Rice fine mealy 
potatoes into a hot dish and grate yellow 
cheese lightly over them; set in the oven 
until cheese is melted and slightly browned. 


PLAINFIELD SquasH. Steam dry squash, 
scrape every bit from shell, mash fine; add 
to about one quart of squash two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, one teaspoonful of sugar, 
and salt to taste; beat well, add two or 
three tablespoonfuls of thick cream, beat 
again, pile lightly in a hot dish, and serve 
very hot. The squash must be dry. 


Turnip Macaront. Cut mild turnips into 
one and a half inch long strips similar in 
appearance to macaroni and cook in boiling 
salted water until tender. Drain well, return 
to back of stove, add two tablespoonfuls of 
butter and two of thick cream and a shake 
of pepper; toss lightly and let stand until 
wished. Serve in a hot dish, and cover with 
the remaining sauce. 


Mitton CABBAGE. Shred white cabbage 
into fine ribbons, put in a bright saucepan, 
just cover with 
whole milk, cover 


and sent to bed, let the older children join 
the grown-ups, with bedtime for once dis- 
regarded. The day’s festivities are over, 
and a delightful sense of leisure adds to. the 
enjoyment of a happy family hour around a 
very informally spread table. To sucha sup- 
per a lonely neighbor or even a tiny family 
whose own relations are far away may well 
be gathered in. 

Set piles of doily-topped plates at the 
corners of the table, and arrange the forks 
and spoons around the center piece of fruit in 
the form of a big star. Place a chafing dish 
with its attendant paraphernalia at one end 
of the table and pies and crackers and cheese 
at the other. A domestically inclined mem- 
ber of the family may run an electric toaster— 
ad lib—on a convenient table corner. 


OvysTER SCRAMBLE might well be selected 
as the chafing dish contribution. Melt two 
or three tablespoonfuls of butter and break 
into it six eggs; add one teaspoonful of salt, 
a shake or two of cayenne and four table- 
spoonfuls each of cream and thick tomato 
soup or sauce. Break the yolks of the eggs 
and stir slightly until they are blended. Stir 
occasionally until boiling hot and the eggs 
partly set and thickened, then add a pint of 
drained oysters and cook them, stirring un- 

til their edges begin 
to curl. Serve on 





and boil until ten- 
der — perhaps 


hot toast. 


three-quarters of Breakfast CREAMED Oys- 
an hour—stirring TERS AND CELERY 
occasionally to pre- Orange Wafers or Baked Quinces 1S another very de- 
vent scorching. and Cream licious possibility. 


Add two table- 
spoonfuls of butter 


Stearns Oatmeal 
Sausages or Sausage Meat 


Melt two table- 
spoonfuls of butter 


to about three pints Rhode Island Johnnycakes in the chafing dish 

Uxbridge Fried Apple ; : 
- ed eeuyase "Tod tiudies — add one pint of 
Shake a bit of flour Coffee rather highly sea- 
over it—perhaps soned cream sauce 
one_ tablespoon- : and one cupful or 
ful—let boil up,add Dinner more of diced and 
salt to taste, and cooked white 
serve. There should Soup, Cream of Chowder celery. When it is 


be just enough 
sauce to moisten 
well. 


SALAD: BrrpD’s 
Nests. Drain tiny 
canned whole 
string beans—the 
green ones are 
really the prettiest 
for this—and 
marinate in a little 
bit of French dress- 
ing. Lay tiny white 
lettuce leaves on 
individual plates, 
and on each ar- 
range the string 


Celery 


Roast Turkey, Apple and Sausage 
Garnish 
Or else Roast Chicken or Fresh Pork 
With Virginia Apples 
Gilt-edged Potatoes or Brownies 
Smothered Onions 
Plainfield Squash or Turnip Macaroni 
Milton Cabbage 


Bird’s-Nest Salad 
Toast Sticks or Browned Crackers 


Dessert 


Squash Pie de Luxe 
Cranberry Pie 
Mince Pie 
Aunt Meggie’s Plum Pudding 
Concordia Sauce 
Nuts and Raisins, Mock Acorns 
Peanut and Molasses Taffy 


all boiling hot add 
one pint of drained 
oysters and cook 
them until their 
edges curl. Shake 
a bit of cayenne 
and some paprika 
over all, and serve 
on hot buttered 
toast squares. 


Cranberry Jelly 


Pics IN BLAN- 
KETS. If you are 
very ambitious in- 
deed and wish to 
make beforehand 
preparations for 
supper, there is 


beans in the form Coffee nothing better than 
of small bird’s this ever popular 
nests, in which . : dish. It is not 
place at serving Nine aClock Supper new—what is?— 
time small “eggs” but it is always 


of cream, club- 
house or any other 
soft cheese; sprinkle 
a dash of paprika 
on the top of each 
egg. Pass any 
dressing desired— 
Russian is particu- 
larly delicious with 
this salad—and 
accompany with 


Toast 





Oyster Scramble 


or 
Creamed Oysters and Celery 
or else 
Pigs in Blankets 


or 
Scallops en Brochette 
Crackers and Cheese 


Pies 
Hot Chocolate 


enjoyed, particu- 
larly by the men 
of the family. It 
may be prepared 
in advance, and 
crisped at the last 
minute. Dry fine 
large oysters, and 
fasten a slice of 
thin bacon around 
each one of them 


Marmalade 








toast sticks. 


SquasH Pre DE Luxe. Make and bake 
the very best squash pie within your power. 
Just before serving it, pile slightly sweetened 
and flavored stiffly whipped cream upon 
it. You will need two medium-sized or one 
very large pie, as everybody will want a 
piece of it. 


Mock Acorns. When arranging your 
bowl of fruit for the center of the supper 
table, salvage the loose white grapes, remove 
their stems, and dip the stem ends into 
melted chocolate to simulate an acorn cup, 
then into granulated sugar, and lay on par- 
affin paper to cool. Serve in small glass bon- 
bon dishes. 

The most. pleasant Christmas suppers 
are to my mind the most informal, served 
after the games, the family theatricals or 
general frolicking is over. When the small- 
est ones have been given their bread and milk 


with a toothpick. 

Crisp.on both sides 
in a very hot frying pan; lay two or three 
on each slice of toast, pour a little of the 
pan sauce over them, and serve at once. 
Pigs in blankets are very satisfying, and you 
may be certain that everyone will leave 
your supper with a nice, comfortable, well- 
fed feeling. 


SCALLOPS EN BROCHETTE. Parboil small 
scallops a minute or two, drain them and 
run them on skewers alternately with two- 
inch strips of bacon. Support the skewers 
on the edges of shallow pans, and set in a 
hot oven until the bacon is crisped. Serve 
on tiny strips of hot buttered toast and bask 
in the praise of a delighted family. These 
also may be prepared i in advance and crisped 
at the last minute. Be sure and save the 
broth in which they are parboiled; it will 
help to make a delicious cream soup for the 
next day’s lunch or dinner. 























Give the gift youd like to get— 
an I|CY-HOT 


VERYBODY needs an Icy-Hot, and 

there’s an Icy-Hot for everybody— 
a useful, practical gift with the right gift 
spirit. 


iL LALLA LaLa 


At home and out-of-doors, Icy-Hots serve 
young and old all the year ’round with 
good things to eat and drink, keeping hot 
things piping hot and tasty twenty-four 
hours, cold things icy-cold and refreshing 
three days. 





ANNAANAANARANARRA IAA 


| wi, ih i, Si ‘DB 


For somebody’s sister's boudoir 
—choose a pretty, pink enam- 
eled Icy-Hot Jug Set. 

For the buffet at home—a hand- 
some Icy-Hot Carafe, Tank- 
ard, or Pitcher. 

For men who hunt and fish—a 
strong, substantial, dependable 
Icy-Hot Bottle. 

For father’s office—an attractive 
Icy-Hot Carafe. 

For those who carry lunch to 
work or to school—an Icy-Hot 
Lunch Kit complete with Icy- 
Hot Bottle. 


Made in America, 
of American ma- 
terial, by American 


; For dozens of home service pur- 
labor. : ase 
a Par poses this winter and for next 
Built for Lifetime summer’s delightful picnic 
Service”’ spreads—Icy-Hot Jars, Bot- 


tles, etc., etc. 


BY mVITATION 
memece OF 


If you are sure to give an Icy-Hot 
you will know that your gift will 
be well accepted, for Icy-Hot is 
the recognized standard in qual- 
ity vacuum products the world 
over. 





Every Icy-Hot carries guarantee tag showing that it | 
has been temperature tested. Guaranteed to keep 
contents hot twenty-four hours or cold three days. 
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ah HOT 


ae © PRODUCTS 


Every Icy-Hot hasnameon bottom. Sold everywhere. a "The 
Send for illustrated catalog 7 : ee F oat oo. og 
- - ti, Ohi 
THE ICY-HOT BOTTLE CO. r sen arte — 
ay ge t 
120 West Second Street, Cincinnati, Ohio , si 
-*” Name 





r. 
o* Address__ — 














a 
KEEP CONTENTS HOT 24 HOURS; COLD 3 DAYS. 24 oT 
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(, A real letter from a ) 
typical Ohio Cleaner owner 


The Woman Who 
Likes Practical Gifts 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
“Three years ago my husband gave 
me an Ohio cleaner’ as a Christmas 
present. Somehow it didn’t seem very 
‘Christmasy’, but I soon changed my 
mind. He was really giving me hours 
of leisure and freedom from backache. 


“TRe next Christmas I urged my 
sister to get an Ohio for her home, and 
she paid the first installment out of her 
Christmas money. Other women we 
know have a lot of trouble with compli- 
cated, heavy cleaners—but your cleaner 
is made so strong and simple it never 
gets out of order. 


“I notice some cleaners have good 
brushes but weak suction and others 
good suction but immovable brushes. 
Ithink one reason the Ohio is considered 
the best cleaner is that suction and 
brushing are both good. It certainly is a 
marvel the way your machine cleans 
hard corners, lint, etc. 


“The salesman said the Ohio had 
fewer parts than any other cleaner and 
was the only cleaner with an automatic 
switch. That is so, and I consider your 
machine the finest that money can buy.” 

Very truly yours, 


(Name and address on request) 


Let Us Send You This Useful Book 


Contains interesting in- 
formation of value to 
every housewife and 
many facts you should 
know before buying any 
cleaner. Also details of 
Zour divided payment 
plan. 

MAILED AT YOUR REQUEST 


ONO 


ELECTRIC 
CLEANER 











The United Electric Co. 
1300 8th St., N. E. 
CANTON, OHIO 
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Ye Christmas Pudding 


(CE CREAM for dinner on Christ- 
“eq| mas Day! Shades of Washington 

mm) Irving and our Pilgrim forefath- 
ffamy| ers! Never, never while there is 
8) a raisin or a bit of citron and a 
handful of suet for its making shall we per- 
mit the plum pudding of tradition to be 
superseded by so modern a dessert! 

So fond are some folks of plum pudding 
that they seize upon any sort of an excuse 
for serving it, but to the sentimentally in- 
clined the real, unimpeachable, old-time 





plum pudding should never be eaten upon ° 


any day but the twenty-fifth of December. 

For this genuine Simon-pure plum p.idding 
I have a recipe which is so old its origin is lost 
in antiquity. It is the best pudding I have 
ever tasted. Boiled in the prescribed man- 
ner, tied up in a stout cloth, it is extremely 
good, but as a novelty I often steam it in 
individual molds, serving each little pudding 
separately on its lace-paper doily, topping it 
with a sprig of holly or mistletoe and sur- 
rounding it by a delicious sauce, piped 
through a pastry tube. 


Op ENGLIsH PLUM PUDDING, wrapped in 
holiday fashion, also makes a tasty gift, and 
here is the recipe: 


1 Pound of Suet, 
Finely Chopped 

1 Pound of Seeded 
and Finely Cut 
Raisins 

1 Pound of Currants 

¥ Pound of Citron 

Shaved in Small 


Pieces 
Y Pound of Blanched 
and Chopped 
Almonds Y Teaspoonful of 
Y Pound of Figs Ground Cloves 
Chopped ¥% Teaspoonful of 
1% Cupfuls of Flour Ginger 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 


2 Cupfuls of Soft 
Bread Crumbs 

1 Cupful of Molasses 

1 Cupful of Cider or 
Grape Juice 

8 Eggs 

1 Grated Nutmeg 

\Y{% Teaspoonful of 


Mace 
¥% Teaspoonful of 
Ground Cinnamon 


HESE proportions make a noble pudding; 

for a small family half the quantities 
given will make a really fine large pudding, 
which even a few guests may share. The 
suet should be very cold when chopped, 
and may be sprinkled with a little of the flour 
to facilitate matters. The raisins should be 
cut with a sharp pair of scissors, and this 
method is more satisfactory if the scissors 
are dipped into hot water occasionally. In 
fact, I prefer to cut the figs also in this way 
and to shred the almonds with a sharp knife 
rather than to chop them; their appearance 
in the pudding is far more attractive when 
they are so treated. All the fruits and nuts, 
when prepared, should be sprinkled with a 
portion of the flour, the eggs beaten to a 
light foam without separating them and all 
the ingredients mixed together very thor- 
oughly. Housewives of an older generation 
used brandy or wine in their puddings in 
place of the grape juice or cider, but as the 
alcohol all evaporated during the cooking, 
the effect was not very different from the 
pudding with the substitute. 

When all the ingredients have been 
blended and vigorously stirred, turn the 
mass into a well-greased and floured pudding 
cloth, tie it tightly, allowing room for swell- 
ing, and plunge into a large, heavy kettle 
of rapidly boiling water, taking the precau- 
tion to place a trivet or a heavy plate at the 
bottom. Then boil steadily for five or six 
hours, keeping the pudding well under water. 
When finished, remove and hang to drain. 
On Christmas Day reboil the pudding for at 
least an hour, or until thoroughly heated, 
then remove cloth and serve with some de- 
licious sauce. But of sauces later. 

Just a word, however, on the boiling. It 
has been proved that a plum pudding which 
is boiled for six or seven hours becomes really 
easy of digestion, while one that is boiled 
only an hour or two, while it may seem thor- 
oughly cooked, is apt to cause indigestion. 

If you prefer to cook the Old English Plum 
Pudding in a mold it will be quite as satisfac- 
tory. A large bowl is excellent tc: the pur- 
pose; or you may use a fluted tin mold, but 
grease it well and cover it with a greased and 
floured cloth, and also allow somewhat longer 
for its cooking. Individual molds should be 
treated in the same manner, but will require 
only two hours’ steaming or one hour and a 
half of boiling. 


By Mary WarrEN 














“Ye Christmas Pudding” is indeed festive 
when it is served on a lace-paper doily, 
surrounded with hard sauce which has been 
forced through a pastry tube, and topped 
with gay sprigs of holly. 


STEAMED Fruit Pupp1nc is another very 
tasty and delectable plum pudding, which 
may be served the day it is made: 


1 Cupful of Finely ¥% Cupful of Chopped 
Chopped Beef Suet Seeded Raisins 

1 Cupful of Molasses 3 Cupfuls of Flour 

1 Cupful of Sour Milk 1 Teaspoonful of 

1 Teaspoonful of Soda 
Salt Y Teaspoonful of 


% Nutmeg, Grated Cinnamon 
¥% Cupful of Currants 1 Egg 


IFT the flour, salt and soda together, beat 

the egg, and mix all the ingredients well. 
Then turn the pudding into a buttered mold 
and steam from three to four hours. 


Poor Man’s PLum PupDINc is excellent, 
and so practical and easy to make. It may be 
boiled or steamed, as preferred, and when 
served in individual fashion is most satisfac- 
tory from every standpoint. I could never 
understand the reason for its name, as it is 
anything but poor. Possibly it was so called 
because it contains no eggs. 

1 Cupful of Finely 


Chopped Suet 
1 Cupful of Dark 


Molasses 

1 Cupful of Milk (Sour 
or Sweet) 

3 Cupfuls of Flour 


1 Teaspoonful of Soda 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


1 Teaspoonful of 
Cinnamon 
\% Teaspoonful Each of 
Cloves, Ginger and 
Nutmeg 
1 Cupful of Chopped 
Seeded Raisins 
1 Cupful of Currants 
¥% Cupful of Chopped 
Seeded Dates 


HOP and flour the dates and raisins, and 
sift together the flour, salt and soda. 
Beat all well and steam in a large mold or 
several smaller ones from two to three hours. 


BAKED PLuM PupDING will appeal to those 
whose digestion will not permit them to at- 
tempt the boiled suet pastry; it is rather a 
wiser choice, too, for the family which num- 
bers children among its members. Bread 
crumbs form the foundation for this pudding, 
and there is plenty of plumminess to make it 
inviting and toothsome too. 


1 Pint of Stale, Soft % “ee of Chopped 


Bread Crumbs igs 
1 Quart of Scalded \% Cupful of Chopped 
Milk Blanched Almonds 
1 Cupful of Chopped 4 Eggs 
Seeded Raisins ¥% Cupful of Butter 
1 Cupful of Shredded 1 Cupful of Sugar 
Candied Peel 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Cupful of Currants \% Teaspoonful Each of 
Juice and Grated Rind Cinnamon, Nut- 
of One Lemon meg, Ginger and 
Cloves 


OUR the scalded milk over the bread 

crumbs and add the sugar, salt, butter and 
beaten eggs, then stir in the fruit, and finally 
the lemon juice and rind. Pour into a large, 
well-greased pudding dish, stand this in a 
deep pan of hot water and bake in a moder- 
ate oven from two to three hours. If me- 
ringue is desired reserve two of the egg 
whites, beat them to a stiff dry froth, add 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar and beat again 
very vigorously. Then fold in two addi- 
tional tablespoonfuls of sugar, add flavoring 
to taste and spread over the cooled pudding. 
Sprinkle lightly with sugar or shredded coco- 
nut and brown delicately in a very slow oven. 


The pudding will become heated through 
during the process of browning the meringue. 


MOLDED PLvum Pupp1nc is what I offer for 
those who feel that a rich hot pudding served 
after a heavy dinner is almost too much of a 
good thing. It is most delicate, and should 
be made the day before Christmas and kept 
in a very cold place until serving time, when 
it may be turned from the mold and served 
with some delicate sauce: 


\% Package of Gelatin 1 Cupful of Sultana 


1 Cupful of Scalded Raisins 
Milk 1 Cupful of Candied 
¥% Cupful of Sugar Fruit 
2 Eggs 1 Orange 


1 Cupful of Whipping Cream 


OAK the gelatin in just enough water to 
cover it for a few moments. Meantime 
place the milk over the fire to scald, beat the 
egg yolks and whip the cream. Add the gela- 
tin, sugar and egg yolks to the hot milk, with 
the grated orange peel, stir well and place in 
a pan of cold water to cool, stirring often. As 
soon as the mixture begins to stiffen, beat in 
the orange juice and the stiffly whipped egg 
whites, the prepared fruits, and last of all 
fold in the whipped cream. Turn into a large 
fluted mold or in individual molds, and set 
away to chill and harden. Serve on lace- 
paper doilies, embellished with the customary 
holly spray, or in some equally appropriate 
manner. 


FRrozEN PLumM PuppDING is not made, of 
course, until Christmas Day, but the ingre- 
dients for it may be prepared beforehand 
just as for any other plum pudding. Here is 
the formula for this luscious dessert: 


1 Cupful of Mixed ¥% Cupful of Orange 


Candied Fruits, Juice 

Cherries, Pine- 2 Cupfuls of Milk 

apple, etc. 1 Cupful of Whipping 
1 Cupful of Cream 


Raisins 2 Eggs 
Y Pound of Citron 1 Cupful of Sugar 
4 Teaspoonful of Salt 


AKE a boiled custard of the milk and 

eggs, adding the salt and sugar, then 
cool it well—this may be all finished the day 
before the pudding is required. Shred the 
fruits and cover them with the orange juice 
and let stand overnight. This is a necessary 
precaution, in order to prevent them from 
becoming hard during freezing. Half freeze 
the custard, then add the whipped cream, 
stirring it in well with the fruit, finish freezing 
and pack in ice and salt for several hours. 


Harp SAUvcE is perhaps the most popular 
of all to serve with plum pudding. Wash 
half a cupful of butter free from salt, then 
pat it dry and cream it thoroughly, adding by 
degrees a cupful of powdered sugar, or more, 
as seems necessary. Beat well, and for fla- 
voring add slowly a teaspoonful of orange or 
lemon juice, or half a teaspoonful of vanilla 
or lemon extract. Sprinkle a bit of grated 
nutmeg over the top; serve very cold. 


Farry BREATH SAUCE is a more delicate 
and festive variation of this plainer sauce. 
Prepare the hard sauce as before, but while 
beating in the sugar, add also the yolk of one 
egg. Cream nicely, then whip in the white 
of the egg and beat all till creamy and light. 
Flavor to taste and chill. If a cocoa sauce 
is liked, add to either of the above sauces a 
tablespoonful of cocoa while creaming the 
butter and sugar. Or a Mocha sauce may be 
made by adding two tablespoonfuls of clear 
strong coffee. 

For the cold plum pudding one must have 
a different type of sauce. Here is a sauce de- 
licious with either the Molded or the Frozen 
Plum Pudding: 


SNOWDRIFT SAUCE. Beat one cupful of 
double cream very stiff and set away to chill. 
Meantime beat the whites of two eggs to a 
stiff dry froth and fold in half a cupful of 
powdered sugar. Beat the mixture until it 
will hold its shape when the beater is lifted 
from it, and flavor to taste with almond or 
vanilla extract, or the juice from canned 
raspberries or strawberries. Finally, just be- 
fore it is time to serve, fold in the whipped 
cream. 
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The Perfect Chocolate Cake 


and how to make it 


Do you KNow of anything more delicious than a good, home-made chocolate layer cake? Here is one 
that is rich, delicate in flavor and not “‘sickishly sweet.” 


The secret in securing the rich, yet delicate flavor and fine, even texture of this perfect cake lies 
in the selection of the best materials and above all a high-grade cream of tartar baking powder like 
Royal. This last item makes a big difference, because Royal contains none but wholesome ingredients. 
It raises the cake perfectly—contains no alum—leaves no bitter taste. 


To make this perfect chocolate cake use this recipe—cut it out and paste it in your cook book. 


CHOCOLATE LAYER CAKE ICING FILLING 


Ys; cup butter or other send 1 unbeaten egg white 22 squares (22 oz.) chocolate 
1 cup sugar : eg 1% cups confectioners’ sugar 3 tablespoons cream 
1 cup milk 1% i flour : tablespoon thin cream 1 egg yolk 
4 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder teaspoon butter ¥% cup powdered or confectioners’ sugar 
Ys, teaspoon salt iY, squares (1 oz.) chocolate 1 tablespoon cornstarch 
teaspoon vanilla extract Ste deaeal . hit a Ym teaspoon salt 
Cream shortening well; add sugar gradually, beating well per Caner: ae Sas Sone See Soenee Cs 1 teaspoon vanilla extract 


dd adually, beating with wire whip; a 
between each addition; add beaten egg, flavoring, Y2 the ath el o eee ae oe p mososh and Seas well Save egg white for icing. Melt chocolate in top of double 
milk and mix well; add Y the flour, which has been sifted 


until of right consistency to spread. boiler; add cream and egg yolk; mix in sugar gradually; add 
with salt and baking powder; add remainder of milk, then ° v P cornstarch, which has been mixed with a little - water, 
remainder of flour, stirring well after each addition. Bake in xs arn : and cook, stirring constantly until smooth and thick ; add 


3 greased layer cake tins in moderate oven 15 to 20 minutes. Tene ek te wc Sey salt and vanilla. Spread thickly between layers of cake. 


Helpful Hints 
Use level penal sae pi s 19 Send for New 


Use the very best vanilla and Rayal Baking Powder; other- . { 
wise the delicate flavor and fine texture will be lost. 4 : R ] { k B ] 
Cream the butter well before adding any sugar, and do all § Oya OO OO < 
the hard beating at the beginning of the process. 
Beat the egg yolks and whites together: this keeps the cake 


d 
fresh longer. lad It S Tee 
Bread flour is intended; if pastry flour is used, add about %4 <o} 

cup more flour. 


A few grains of salt added to the icing brings out the flavor | : | ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY 
of the chocolate. : 112 Fulton Street New York 
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FREE booklet of recipes and menus 


Send for “A Week-End with Sally Whipple,” 
interesting booklet giving recipes and menus ses 
whole family will enjoy. FREE on request. Address 
H. C. Fry Glass Co., Rochester, Pa., and give your 
dealer’s name. 


A Sally Whipple Dinner Menu 
Oyster Soup 
Celery Olives 
*Roast Chicken *Candied Sweet Potatoes 
*Cranberry Jelly 
*Baked Squash *Rolls and Butter 
Fruit Salad 
*Mince Pie Coffee 
















*The star indicates the dishes that 
can be cooked in Fry’s Oven Glass 


— 


The best-tasting meat 
is cooked in glass 


A wonderful difference in flavor is one 
of the first things you notice when you 
begin to use Fry’s Oven Glass for 
cooking. 

Everything tastes better. Flavors 
are concentrated, blended, and your 
roast fowl, meat loaf, glazed yams, 
baked squash, or mince pie is so ap- 
petizing and delicious that you are 
proud to serve it. 

These transparent dishes are beau- 
tiful on your table; they add to the 
charm of your choicest silver and 
linen. The varying tints come and go 
with the play of lights upon the glass. 
One time you feel sure this glass was 
given the daintiest hues of the rain- 


there’s no digging and scraping of pots 

and pans—you only have to wash 

these smooth, polished glass dishes. 
In leading department, china, and 

hardware stores you will find casse- Oval Casserole 

roles, pie plates, bean pots, cake $150 

bakers, and other useful dishes of 

Fry’s Oven Glass priced from 15c up 

(slightly higher in Canada). Also sold 

in practical assorted sets. at 


Pick out the set best suited to your Pie Plate 
oven-cooking, and find out what a 75¢ 
delight it is to use these glass dishes. 


Toy Set of Fry’s Oven Glass 
The Little Mother’s “Kidibake” Set 





bow; another time you are certain it 
has a trace of amber; and again that 
glorious blue of an English sky is 
dominant. 


When you have finished your meal, 














will delight any little girl. It consists of a 
miniature casserole and cover, bread 
baker, pie plate, and two ramekins—all 
made of the new iridescent Fry’s Oven 
Glass. This set is for sale at many leading 
department and hardware stores and toy 
shops. Price, $2.50. 


RYS 


~ Oven Glass 


Manufactured by H. C. Fry Glass Co., Roehester, Penna. 


Utility Tray 


$100 





ee 
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FAoliday Eats for Foliday Parties 


HE jolliest 
week of the 
whole year 


lies between 
Christmas and 
New Year, and it 
behooves each 
young hostess to 
give thought to 
her own particular 
party if it is to 
stand out as dis- 
tinctive in the 
after-holiday 
memories of her 
friends. From her 
own experience 
she will know that 
nothing lingers 
longer in the mem- 
ory of healthy 
adolescence than 
unusually delecta- 
ble “eats!” 
Perhaps a sleigh 
ride is decided 
upon, or a sled- 
ding party, or 
maybe skating or 
skeeing. There are 
many delightful 
ways to spend a 
few hours out-of- 
doors even in 
December. and af- 
terward most vig- 


By Grace RAMEY 





PHOTO. BY NICKOLAS MURAY 


For serving, what could be more charming 
than Genevieve Tobin's orchid-and-blue change- 
able taffeta apron, fifteen inches in diameter, 
with one-and-a-quarter-inch frill put on with 
cording? The tiny pocket with its minute velvet 


when cool, cut in 
diamonds and dip 
in whiteicing, then 
cut tiny Christ- 
mas trees from 
thin slices of citron 
and place one on 
each cake, dotting 
it with bits of mar- 
aschino cherry. 

_ Although the 

eats’’ are of 
ll impor- 
tance for them- 
selves alone, their 
decorative possi- 
bilities should not 
be overlooked. 
Poinsettia salad 
is as colorful and 
pretty as it is good 
to eat. Cut into 
cubes four large 
tart apples, sprin- 
kle with lemon 
juice,add an equal 
quantity of celery, 
half as many or- 
anges and a cupful 
of pecan meats, 
all cut neatly. 
Moisten the salad 
well with mayon- 
naise or boiled 
dressing, and press 





orous appetites 
will pay tribute to 
one’s culinary skill. Since parties which de- 
pend upon ice or snow must be quickly got- 
ten up, the refreshments will, of course, be 
more or less impromptu. 

A smoking-hot bowl of old-time wassail 
will be a much appreciated “‘ welcome-home.” 
To make this, core and bake very small ap- 
ples until soft but not mushy; mix two 
quarts of sweet cider, juice of three oranges 
and three lemons, one cupful of granulated 
sugar, three sticks of cinnamon, three or four 
cloves and a sprinkle of nutmeg, and heat 
just to the boiling point. Serve in mugs if 
possible, with an apple floating on the surface 
of each. With the wassail serve hermits, jum- 
bles or crullers, nuts, candy and popcorn. 

This will be quite enough for a hurry-up 
party, but if you want to offer your guests 
rather more of a spread, an interesting and 
appetizing menu that does not require elab- 
orate preparation consists of orange baskets, 
cheese delights with lettuce and mayonnaise, 
pickles or olives, hot coffee, cider or grape 
juice, Christmas-tree cakes, candies and 
salted nuts. 

Orange baskets, as you no doubt know, 
are made by cutting oranges into the form of 
handled baskets; fill with chopped pulp and 
shredded maraschino cherries, sweeten a lit- 
tle if the oranges are sour, and chill. A bit 
of holly or mistletoe fastened to the handles 
with wire will add a Christmasy touch. 


(Cheese Delights 


OR cheese delights grate two cupfuls of 
fresh soft cheese, add a tablespoonful of 
butter, one well-beaten egg, a dash of salt, 
a dash of paprika, two or three grains of 
cayenne, a teaspoonful of mustard and a tea- 
spoonful of a good table sauce. Mix to a 
paste, then pile thickly on neat squares of 
bread, and top each with a wafer-thin slice 
of bacon. Heap the cheese paste up toward 
the center of the slice, as it is apt to run 
‘and spread in the baking. Arrange the de- 
lights in a pan and place in a very hot oven 
for five to ten minutes. The cheese paste will 
puff up and become invitingly brown, the 
bread will toast and the bacon cook to an 
appetizing crisp. Best ofall, the delights may 
be prepared, all but the baking, early in the 
day, set away ina cool place, and while the 
guests are taking off their wraps, the pan 
may be popped into a piping-hot oven. 
Serve each one ona lettuce leaf with a spoon- 
ful of mayonnaise and a pickle or an olive. 
For Christmas-tree cakes make good cup- 
cake batter and bake it in a shallow pan; 


‘flowers will just hold your best handkerchief. 


lightly into 
mounds on fresh 
lettuce leaves; 
then cut long points of canned pimento or 
pickled beets, and arrange these like poin- 
settias, with a dot of hard-boiled egg in the 
center and green pepper leaves. 


cAnother Fancy Salad 


HERE isa delicious Christmas-tree salad, 

too, of which good potato salad is the 
foundation. To make this, chop enough cold 
boiled potatoes to make three cupfuls; add 
one hard-boiled egg, half an onion, half a cup- 
ful each of English walnut meats and celery, 
all finely chopped, and mix well with enough 
boiled dressing or mayonnaise to moisten it 
throughout; season, press into an oblong or 
rectangular mold and chill for an hour or two. 
Turn out on a platter fringed with lettuce or 
cress, and outline with a toothpick a Christ- 
mas tree to extend from one end to the other. 
Fill the outline with chopped parsley, cut tiny 
disks and stars from hard-boiled egg yolks 
and whites, and pimentos or beets, and scat- 
ter them over the tree for ornaments. 

Hot oyster biscuits would be fine to serve 
with either of these salads. Make a dough, 
using four cupfuls of flour, six teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder, one teaspoonful of salt and 
two tablespoonfuls each of lard and butter. 
Moisten with milk and roll out half an inch 
thick. Cut in rounds, spread with melted 
butter and lay nice fat oysters on half the 
rounds; sprinkle with pepper and salt and 
cover with the rest of the rounds placed but- 
tered side down, bake in very hot oven fifteen 
minutes, brush with melted butter and serve. 

Another tempting hot dish to accompany 
a salad is known as Sheridan eggs: Slice 
two onions of medium size and brown in two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, then stir in two level 
tablespoonfuls of flour, and cook, stirring all 
the time until the flour is brown and well 
mixed with the butter; then stir in a pint of 
milk slowly, and cook till smooth; add six 
hard-boiled eggs cut into eighths lengthwise, 
and season highly with salt, pepper, paprika 
and good table sauce. Serve on toast. 

Spiced grape juice is delicious and easily 
prepared. Heat to boiling point a pint of 
grape juice and a pint of water, a quarter 
cupful of sugar and a half cupful each of 
canned pineapple and orange juice; tie a bit 
of stick cinnamon and a few cloves in a piece 
of muslin, drop them into the liquid while 
it is heating, and remove just before serving. 

For currant cheese sandwiches place to- 
gether one thin slice of buttered brown bread 
and one of white bread with a paste made by 
mixing cream cheese and currant jelly. 
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The gifts of perfect writing are here; 
at your price—in one perfect quality— 
in many forms of beauty—and with a 
name that is known wherever people 
write. 


Give EVERSHARP—and your gift is 
supreme in quality; no other pencil has 
the exclusive rifled tip that keeps the 
lead from wobbling. Even if he has 
an EVERSHARP, give him another for 
his watch chain or for desk use. Ladies, 
from fourteen up, wear EVERSHARP 
on a ribbon, chain, or cord, for con- 
venience and style. 


Give WAHL PEN to match EVER- ee 
SHARP. The indestructible all-metal =e 
barrel of WAHL PEN holds more ink 


positively prevents leaking and will ni 


last forever. The iridium-tipped point 
i 





writes as smoothly as a 2B lead. 


Priced as low as $4. 


WAHL PEN and EVERSHARP make My 
superb presents, singly, or matched in MI 
engraved designs, in velvet-lined Gift 7) 


Boxes. Finished in gold or silver. See 
them at your dealer’s. 


Made in U. S. A. by 
THE WAHL COMPANY, Cuicaco 
Canadian Factory, THE WAHL COMPANY, L1tp., Toronto 


EVERSHARP 


matched by f 


WAAL PEN 


Mh 
[| 


= 
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Tue cabinet in the kitchen to 
the right is the famous Hoosier 
Beauty, the most popular of 
all kitchen cabinet models. 

Below is shown the Bic Hoo- 
SIER, the most commodious cab- 
inet in the Hooster line. 

Write us for the name of 
your Hooster dealer, so he can 
show you how much work and 
worry the Hoosier will cut out 
of your kitchen work. He will 
gladly help you select exactly the 
right Hoosier for your home. 
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The Christmas Gift That Makes 
Kitchen Work Easy 


ELL your husband this year to give you the one gift that will 





help you all day long, every day in the year. Ask him for a 
Hoosier, the kitchen convenience that robs housework of its most 
trying monotony and makes difficult kitchen tasks easy. 


How HOOSIER Helps 


Even in a so-called **modern kitchen,’’ unless 
you own a Hoosier you take miles of unnecessary 


9? 


time, when you might as well be doing your work 
seated—at your ease. You encounter needless 
backaches and muscle-strains, because your work- 
table is unsuited to your height. And you waste 
hours of precious time, that should be given over 
to rest and recreation. 


Why HOOSIER Excels 


Nothing you can buy or build will do so much 
to simplify your work and to save your energy 
as the Hoosier. The built-in shelves and counters 
which add so much to the good looks of the 
room are useful only as storage equipment. They 
can not take the place of the Hoosier, and are 
never as helpful as they should be unless there is 
also a Hoosier in the room. 





THIS KITCHEN 
PLANNED by LINDEN 
LARUE PERRINE 
Washington, D.C. 






(@uvOe ONINOW 





FLOWER BOX 


For the Hoosier is a scientifically correct labor- 
saving machine that almost hands you the things 
you need, as you need them. Its arrangement is 
so superior that its helpfulness, we believe, is not 


DINING ROOM even approximated by other cabinets. 


steps each day. You stand for long stretches of 


Hoosier can you get the wonderful shaker-flour- 
sifter, the revolving spice caster, the unobstructed 
work-space, the completely equipped automatic 
cutlery drawer and the adjusted height which 
gives you awork-table exactly suited to your build. 


A HOOSIER Model for 
Every Kitchen 

No matter what kind ofa kitchen you now have— 
there is a Hoosier to fit it. Special Hoosiers have 
been designed for the smallest kitchen of the coziest 
apartment. Some even fit in under the kitchen 
window. All will save work and worry—time 
and energy. Go to your Hoosier dealer and select 
the Hoosier which best fits your needs. 


Get Your Christmas HOOSIER on 
Liberal Terms —You’ll Never 
Miss the Money 


Why not join the ranks of the women who do 
their work the easy way? Tell your husband to 
get you a Hoosirr for Christmas. You can afford 
it now. Every day you do without it, you pay 
an unnecessary toll in needless work and worry. 

Let us tell you how to get the Hoosier on 
such liberal terms that you will never miss the 
Also write for a copy of our beautiful 


booklet, ‘‘4 Hoosier Kitchen You Will Love.’’ 


COMPANY 


\ 
‘ os , ‘ 
“ Many of its most important improvements are money. 
i A Free Book for Home Builders exclusive and protected by patents. Only on the 
‘\\. The illustration and kitchen plan on this page 
\. are reproduced from Hooster’s Kitchen Plan AVES 
\. Book—a book made up of prize-winning THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING C 
To the \. kitchen plans, submitted in competition by 1222 Leslie Street, Newcastle, Indiana 
HOOSIER ‘343 leading architectural draughtsmen BRANCH \ Mezzanine Floor, Pacific Bldg., San Francisco, California 
‘\ : bes OFFICES ( 368 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
Manufacturing \ If you are planning to build or re- : é' was ; > : Rnoly 
Company, 1222 Leslie. model a kitchen, mail the coupon IpeaL Furniture Equipment, 9 Preston Street, Liverpool, England 
° ‘ . . 
Street, Newcastle, Ind.: \. for this book. It is full of money- 


I will appreciate receiving \ 
REE your book of model \ 
kitchen plans 


saving ideas. And it is FREE 


F : k f \ Sé -é . Ss ¥ 4 40 
: \ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
Name , be 
\ 
* 
Address ‘ 
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«Make these (hocolate Desserts and 
Make a Flit With the Family 


By Marie JAcQuEs 


HE French are 
really very lim- 
ited in a way,” 


said I. 
““Comment?”’ in- | 
quired Colette, all 
ready to be offended. | 
“Well, flavorings 
for instance. They | 
us. so few.” 

“But they are suf- 
ficient,” she retorted. 
“Take chocolate. I 
can tell you of choc- 
olate dishes until you 
are tired hearing— 
dishes for the family 
table, little dinners 
and At Home.” And 
in her most superior 


and pitying manner, wee 


—-—— 





of eggs, beating and 
stirring most thor- 
oughly. Add two ta- 
blespoonfuls of icing 
sugar. Beat the 
whites to a very stiff 
froth, fold the choco- 
late mixture into 
them. Pile in a glass 
dish, and set it for 
three hours in a cold 
place before serving. 
Wafers are gener- 
ally eaten with it, or 
it is now and then 
piled in little paper 
cups and served just 
like ices. 


este g | 


GATEAU DANOIS 
is a pudding of the 





she gave me these 
delicious recipes: 


BoucuE AU CHOCO- 
LAT is neither exactly 
a chocolate mold nor 
a chocolate cream, 
but a little of the na- 
ture of both. To be 
quite correct, it should be molded in a well- 
cleaned, empty tin—a jam tin, or a tongue 
tin, or something of that kind. If you put 
it into a fancy mold it ceases to look like a 
real true Bouche au Chocolat. 

Grate four bars of the best plain chocolate 
and melt them in four tablespoonfuls of 
water. Let the mixture get cold. Now beat 
up in a basin four yolks of eggs and stir 
them into the chocolate. Melt four sheets of 
white gelatin in the tiniest possible drop of 
hot water, and add them too. Finally, beat 
the whites of the eggs to a very stiff froth, 
adding to them a pinch of salt and a pinch 
of powdered cinnamon. Fold this froth 
lightly into the chocolate mixture. Dip your 
tin box into milk, pour in the cream, and 
put it away for six hours in a cold place. 

Turn it out on a glass dish, and surround 
it by whipped cream or custard, sprinkled 
lightly with a very little grated chocolate. 
Put a circle of sponge fingers standing up on 
end, so that they stick out like a kind of 
frill round the dish. 

For this Bouche, as for nearly all other 
chocolate sweets, good cocoa can be taken 
in place of grated chocolate. But you should 
remember to take only two-thirds the 
amount of cocoa that you would of choco- 
late and then to add one-third of icing sugar 
or fine castor sugar, for cocoa is seldom as 
sweet as chocolate, though the flavor is 
heavier and stronger. 


Cr&ME MARQUISE is a sort of chocolate 
cream, but there are degrees in chocolate 
creams, just as there are in other things, and 
this particular concoction is the top degree, 
I think. 

Put into a small pan two bars of grated 
chocolate and four tablespoonfuls of milk. 
Stir till the chocolate melts. Beat in the 
yolks of two eggs. Put all into a basin 
inside a pan of boiling water and, when the 
water is boiling fast, stir in a piece of fresh 
butter the size of an egg, and let it melt 
and mix well. Have ready the two whites of 
the eggs, beaten up, with a wee pinch of salt, 
to the stiffest possible froth. Empty the 
chocolate mixture gently into them, and mix 
all lightly but thoroughly. Pour into a glass 
dish, and set on ice or in a very cold cellar 
till it is wanted. 

It is not quite a mousse, and not quite a 
cream, having, I think, a share of the good 
qualities of both. If you use cocoa, take just 
a tiny bit of extra butter. 


Crime Russe is not cooked at all. It is 
one of those raw-egg sweets so popular in 
Russia and so little known elsewhere. 

Grate four bars of chocolate, and melt 
them in the least possible drop of hot water. 
Take a wooden spoon and work in four yolks 


Both bride and experienced housekeeper 
will welcome such a charming yet use- 
ful Christmas present as this kitchen 
shower of wooden spoons, rolling pin and 
masher, with blue handles and pink roses. 


kind that would be 
just right for the Sun- 
day lunch, or some- 
thing of that kind. It 
is simple and not ex- 
pensive, but remark- 
ably good. 

Take half a pound 
of the white of bread 
and pour onto it one and a quarter pints of 
boiling milk, into which has been stirred 
five ounces of sugar. Let the bread soak for 
two hours, then beat it through a sieve 
and add to it a quarter pound of grated 
chocolate and two heaped tablespoonfuls of 
the best salt butter. Put all into a pan and 
cook gently, stirring all the while, till the 
mixture is quite smooth and creamy—about 
a quarter of an hour. Let it get cool. Then 
beat into it three tablespoonfuls of red cur- 
rant jelly, the yolks of two eggs and their 
whites beaten to a stiff froth. Pour all into 
a buttered mold. Steam it first for two 
hours, and then slip it into a very hot oven 
for a few minutes, so that it may be a little 
colored, without getting hard or tough. Let 
it cool in the mold. Turn it out, and pour a 
simple custard over it. 


GATEAU MEXICAIN is not acake, but a deli- 
cate cold pudding, rather better than the pre- 
ceding one. It is convenient as a sweet for 
lunch parties, because it must be prepared the 
day before, and is out of the way before the 
great affair of the lunch comes “‘on the carpet.” 

Weigh four eggs. Take their weight in 
chocolate and in powdered sugar; the weight 
of two eggs in both flour and butter. Melt 
the chocolate in a very little boiling water and 
let it cool. Melt the butter in a basin. Cream 
in first the sugar and then the flour, and 
beat them thoroughly. Now add the yolks 
of the eggs, beating each in separately, the 
melted chocolate, and, last of all, the whites 
of the eggs whipped to a stiff froth. Butter 
a mold which is of such a size that the mix- 
ture will not fill it more than abou: half, for 
it puffs up a great deal, rising like a soufflé. 
Stand the mold in a pan of water, and let 
the water boil round it for one hour, leaving 
the pan open all the time so that the steam 
may not fall back into the gateau and make 
it heavy. Turn it out while it is hot, but let 
it get quite cold before serving; and even, 
if you like, put it on ice for a few minutes. 
Pour an iced custard round and over it. 


The distinguishing feature of TARTEAU 
CuHoco;at is that the filling keeps soft and 
liquid, so much so that it will only just 
stand cutting. It is generally made in a 
square or oblong baking tin, with the sides 
of the pastry built up to the height of a good 
two inches, in order to hold the cream filling. 

Prepare pastry that you like, then beat up 
three eggs in a cupful of thick cream, adding 
three ounces of sugar and two bars of choc- 
olate melted in a very little hot water. Mix 
the cream well, pour it into the pastry and 
cook in a brisk oven for half an hour. Let 
the tart get cold before you eat it. 

A little whipped cream piled on it here and 
there is a pretty addition. 
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Selby Shoe Co. 


The average woman weighs 125 
pounds; walks 1% miles a day; 
takes 5,280 steps; carries an ag- 
&regate weight of more than 
600,000 pounds—300 tons! 


300 tons is the daily “traffic” 
over the “bridge” of your foot! 


png tremendous pressure on 
the foot is certain to cause 
strain unless the arch, the most 
delicate part of the foot, is prop- 
erly supported as Nature planned. 
Most foot troubles and discom- 
forts are caused by this strain. 


The Arch Preserver Shoe gives a 
natural, foot length support— 
just like going ‘‘barefooted.’’ 


There is no strain—no discom- 
fort— because the arch can’t sag. 


The concealed, built-in arch 
bridge enables the Arch Preserver 
Shoe to give perfect foot health 
and comfort without sacrificing 
style. Every smart pattern and 
leather may be had in the Arch 
Preserver Shoe. You’ll wear 
nothing else, once you’ve tried 
the Arch Preserver Shoe. 

















(dada (iid 

















Nature plans that the 
foot rest on heel, ball 


and outside arch. raised. 


ce ) 


Civilization demands The Arch Preserver 
that heel and arch be 


Shoe satisfies both Na- 
ture and Civilization. 





THE SELBY SHOE COMPANY 
41 Gallia Street, Portsmouth, Ohio 


Makers of women’s fine shoes for more than forty years 


Arch Preserver Boots 
and Low-Cuts are made 
for Women and Misses 
in all styles—and in all 
widths, AAAA to E. 





Sold by 2,000 dealers. 
Look for this trade- 
mark. It is on the sole 
and lining of every Arch 
Preserver Shoe. 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT OFFICE 
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“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 








# 





THE ARCH PRESERVER SHOE 








Send for this booklet — 


‘*The Feet and the Face.’’ Ev- 
ery woman who wants to stay 
young should read it. 


It shows how much the feet have 
todowith facial beauty and tells 
how to care for the feet if one 
wouldretainthecharmofyouth. 
Send coupontoday. Alsoask for 
nameofdealerorphonethe“Tel- 
U-Where”’ Bureau in your city. 








The Selby Shoe Co., 41 Gallia St., Portsmouth, O. 
Feet and the Face’’, and name of dealer. 
ee 


7 
Street and No.___ 





P. O. 





Please send postpaid your booklet 51, ‘‘The 


State on eee 








_ _..«tit 
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FAMOUS 





The Standard of Excellence 
in Games 
|| Always the Best to Play 








Reg. U.S. Patent Office 
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PING-PONG 





| There is no better game for the 

Mi entire family. Sets $1.50 to $15.00. 

Mj ASK YOUR DEALER. Description 
of the various sets by mail. 


i} The WONDERFUL GAME 
| 1» of OZ 


Every child 
pa oe this 
popular new 
game. Beau- 
tifully made. 
Simple to play 
yet of great in- 
terest and en- 
joyment, Price 
$2.00. 


PIT 





The two 
most 
popular 
Home 
Games in 
the World. 





Price 75c each at your DEALER'S or by 
mail from us. 


POLLYANNA 
Great nll 
: Played every- 


a 


where. I mmensely 
popular. Wonder- 
ful for partner- 
Wt ship games of s: 
i four; or for two LS 
HW) or three players. hand 
iii The game with 
HW} the patented 
| “Turnouts.”’ 
i} Fun for all the 
| family. Prices 
$1.00 and $2.00. 


The PARKER GAMES are sold by 
\ leading DEALERS everywhere or 


by mail from us. 


|PARKER BROTHERS 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 








——— 








Cooking Utensils 


Must Be 


For quick 


metalware 
Cleans « Scours « Polishes ’ 
Large cake a | 
No waste 6 
Sole Manufacturers 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Co., 
New York, U.S. A. 
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(christmas (jandtes from a Famous Maker 


ta ey WELVE years ago a Chicago 
CF a #4] woman was making Christ- 
1 beet) mas candy by night on the 
K¥#6| broken top of an old marble 
$3) table, and selling it by day, 
in paper bags, from a little peanut and 
coffee store in the Loop. Her original 
capital was a nickel for her first pound 
of sugar. Today, Mrs. Snyder’s home- 
made candies are known almost every- 
where. 

To help Lapres’ Home JOURNAL 
readers make their Christmas candies, 
Mrs. Snyder has broken her rule against 
publishing recipes. The recipes given 
are the simpler ones with which she 
started, and are well adapted to the 
home kitchen. The table of preferences 
which follows was compiled by Mrs. 
Snyder after long experience. 







FATHER’s Cuoice. All buttery, 
nutty, salty, chewy candies; he pvefers 
licorice and cinnamon flavors. 


MorHeEr’s Cuorce. Cream choco- 
lates, coconut candies, maple-sugar 
creams; vanilla, peppermint and lemon 
flavors. 


FLAPPER. Chocolate fudge, marsh- 
mallows, divinity fudge, , chocolate 
puddings, caramels, honey candies; va- 
nilla flavor. 


BROTHER. Honey candies, molasses can- 
dies, butterscotch, toffees, chocolate cara- 
mels, chocolate chips, chocolate-coatec’ nuts; 
licorice and lemon flavors. 


Kippies. Lollipops and all hard sugar 
candies, chewy chocolates, molasses candies; 
vanilla, lemon, lime, and anything but lico- 
rice and cinnamon flavors. 


Hints THAT May Prove HELPFUL IN 
Your Canby Makinc: To chop nut meats 
spread them on a table or bread board; use 
a butcher knife and hold the point down on 
the table with the left hand; with the right 
hand work the knife up and down on the 
nuts, taking only a few at a time. 

In cooking fudges, caramels and brittles 
always use a kettle large enough to allow 
candies to boil up, for these candies will boil 
over in small utensils. 

Always remember that the best substitute 
for butter is butter. In other words, it is 
impossible to make good candy of inferior 
ingredients. 

You have, of course, a favorite fudge rec- 
ipe, but here’s a hint: if you find it too hard 
after beating it, do not cook it over again; 
add creamed butter and knead until it is the 
proper consistency. 

In making peanut candy use the raw un- 
blanched Virginia peanuts. They will roast 
in the hot sirup, thereby giving the full 
flavor of the nut to the candy. 

Candies containing cream, butter or mo- 
lasses should not be cooked on too hot a fire, 
for they are apt tostick. They require gentle 
stirring, violent stirring having a tendency 
to return them to a sugar stage. Aluminum 
kettles are less likely to burn. 

In cooling candies a marble-top table is 
best, for candy must cool quickly. Never 
make a large batch and try to cool it on a 
small platter. Never place candy in an ice 
box when finished; it absorbs the moisture or 
humidity in the box. 

A well-buttered square layer-cake pan is 
best to mold candy in before cutting into 
squares. 

Soft-ball stage: When a few drops in cold 
water will hold together so you can roll them 
between the fingers. 

Hard-ba!l stage: When a few drops in cold 
water will form a firm ball. 

Brittle stage: When a few drops in cold 
water will form brittle strings. 


MotasseEs Haystacks. Mix one cupful of 
granulated sugar, one cupful of corn sirup, 
half a cupful of cream, half a cupful of best 
molasses and a quarter of a level teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and cook to a soft ball. Add one 
pound of string coconut and two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter and pour out on a buttered 


By Auice K. Fattows 





© MELVIN H. SYKES 


MRS. SNYDER, THE CANDY WOMAN 


platter to cool. When cool enough to handle 
form into cone-shaped haystacks and wrap 
in wax papers or keep on buttered platter. 


Back WALNUT BrittLr. Cook to brittle 
stage one and a half cupfuls of granulated 
sugar, half a cupful of light brown sugar, one 
cupful of water, a pinch of cream of tartar 
anda pinch of salt. Remove from fire and add 
half a teaspoonful of baking powder and one 
cupful of black walnut meats. Stir well and 
pour out on buttered marble slab or platter. 
Spread out quickly as thin as possible. 
Break into pieces when cold and keep in air- 
tight can, 


Divinity Fupce. Mix two cupfuls of 
granulated sugar, three-quarters of a cupful 
of corn sirup, three-quarters of a cupful of 
water, a pinch of salt and a pinch of cream 
of tartar. Place in an aluminum kettle that 
has a side handle, cover kettle for five min- 
utes after batch comes to a boil and cook 
until a thread forms when dripped from a 
spoon. Remove kettle from fire and cool in 
kettle for ten minutes. Beat the whites of 
two eggs very stiff, place on a large platter 
and pour the candy over them, beating con- 
stantly. When stiff enough to spoon out on 
buttered plates add three-quarters of a tea- 
spoonful of vanilla and half a cupful of nut 
meats, preferably pecans. 

This candy can be kept soft for several 
days by placing it in a covered china vege- 
table dish. 


OLpb-FASHIONED MOoLassEes CANDY. Mix 
well one cupful of granulated sugar, half a 
cupful of light brown sugar, one cupful of 
best grade molasses, three-quarters of a cup- 
ful of corn sirup, half a cupful of sweet cream 
and half a cupful of water. After batch 
comes to a boil stir occasionally to keep from 
burning. Cook to the hard-ball stage and 
remove from fire. Add pinch of salt and a 
pinch of soda, a quarter cupful of butter and 
half a teaspoonful of vanilla. 

Beat thoroughly and cool on buttered slab 
or platter. When cool enough to handle pull 
candy over hook until it is creamy and a light 
yellow color. Cut into small pieces and wrap 
in wax paper or place on buttered plates. 

This candy is very good flavored with 
peppermint; use three-quarters of a tea- 
spoonful of oil of peppermint, and omit the 
vanilla. 


SALTED PEcANs. Place in iron frying pan 
in medium oven half a pound pecan nut 
meats and two tablespoonfuls of butter and 
stir frequently to keep from burning. When 
nuts are thoroughly heated, remove from 
oven and sprinkle with a quarter teaspoonful 
of salt. 


PLum Puppinc Canby. Half a cup- 
ful of seeded raisins, half a cupful of 
pitted dates, half a cupful of layer figs, 
eight pitted prunes, and eight cooked 
or canned apricots. Grind through 
meat grinder and add half a cupful of 
nut meats. 

Form into small balls and roll in 
powdered sugar. 


Nur CARAMELS. Mix together one 
cupful of granulated sugar, one cupful 
of white corn sirup, half a pint of sweet 
cream, a pinch of salt, one ounce of 
bitter chocolate, cut in small pieces, 
and one tablespoonful of butter. Boil 
for ten minutes, stirring almost con- 
stantly, as chocolate burns quickly; do 
not beat, however, as this will make it 
granular. 

Add gradually another half pint of 
cream, until a few drops of the sirup 
in cold water form a rather firm ball, 
that is, just a little firmer than the 
soft-ball stage. Add vanilla and half 
a cupful of nut meats before removing 
from fire. Pour into small buttered tin 
so that layer will be three-quarters of 
an inch thick. 

It is best not to cut this candy until 
the next day or at least until twelve 
hours after cooking. Cut into inch 
squares and wrap in wax paper or place 
on buttered plates. 


IcE CREAM Tarry. Mix well, and place in 
an aluminum kettle two cupfuls of granulated 
sugar, one cupful of water, four teaspoon- 
fuls of corn sirup, quarter of a teaspoon- 
ful of cream of tartar, and a pinch of salt. 
Cover for five minutes after batch comes to 
a boil. Cook to a firm ball and pour out on 
buttered slab or platter. When cool enough 
to handle pull over hook. Add half a tea- 
spoonful of vanilla and a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of lemon extract, and pull until it is 
white and creamy. Cut in small pieces with 
scissors and wrap in wax papers. 


Loc CABIN Rot. Mix one cupful of light 
brown sugar, three-quarters of a cupful 
maple sirup, half a cupful of granulated 
sugar, one cupful of cream, three tablespoon- 
fuls of butter and a pinch of salt. When 
batch comes to a boil cover for five minutes. 
Cook to the soft-ball stage, remove from fire 
and cool for fifteen mir.ates. Beat the same 
as chocolate fudge and mold into logs one 
inch thick and three inches in length. Dip 
these logs into corn sirup and roll in pecan 
nut meat halves. The sirup will hold the 
nut meats to the candy. 


TorFEE. Half a cupful of light brown 
sugar, half « cupful of granulated sugar, one 
cupful of corn sirup, a quarter of a cupful of 
butter, a quarter of a teaspoonful of ground 
ginger, a pinch of salt and three-quarters of a 
cupful of water. After this mixture comes 
to a boil cover the kettle for five minutes. 
Cook until a few drops in cold water will form 
a firm ball. Add a quarter of a cupful of 
Brazil nuts cut in pieces, and a quarter of a 
teaspoonful of lemon extract, and pour in 
a small buttered pan so that it will spread to 
a three-quarter-inch thickness. 

When it is cold cut into inch squares and 
wrap in wax papers. 


CREAM BurtterscotcH. Mix one cupful of 
granulated sugar, one cupful of corn sirup, 
half a cupful of cream and a quarter cupful 
of butter and a pinch of salt, and cook to a 
firm soft ball. Pour into a small buttered tin 
so that it will form a three-quarter-inch 
thickness. When cold cut into inch squares 


and wrap in wax papers or place on buttered: 


dishes. 


PEANUT BRITTLE. Mix together half a 
cupful of light brown sugar, half a cupful of 
granulated sugar, half a cupful of raw Vir- 
ginia peanuts and half a cupful of water, and 
cook until peanuts make a cracking sound. 
Then add three tablespoonfuls of butter, a 
pinch of soda and a pinch of salt. Mix well 
and pour over buttered marble slab or large 
platter, spreading out as thin as possible. 
When cool, break into irregular pieces. 
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Special Art Offer 


You can get a beautifully colored reproduction 
of this baby picture suitable for framing, size 
10% inches by 15% inches, by sending 10 cents 
(in coin) to cover the cost of packing and 
mailing. 


The original painting is by Maud Tousey 
Fangel, one of the most famous painters of 
babies in America. 


Address: Sunshine Biscuits 
Kansas City, Mo. 


812 Commerce Bldg. 
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ou cant heap the plate too high 


No—it isn’t magic that makes Sun- 
shine Hydrox Biscuits disappear so 
fast. It’s simply that one never 
knows when to stop eating the n— 
they are so good. 


Two round chocolate biscuits— 
crisp and thin—with a fragrant va- 
nilla cream filling pressed between. 


Heap up aplateful and leave them 


within reach. The way they vanish 
shows how they stand as favorites. 


Holiday and every day, any season 
in the year, Sunshine Hydrox Bis- 
cuits belong on the grocery list. 


Get acquainted with other Sun- 
shine wafers, biscuits, and crackers 
on exhibit in the Sunshine Display 
Rack at grocery stores. 


JoosE-WiLes Biscuit (OMPANY 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


La 


Branches in Over 100 Cities 


Sunshine 
Eiyairox Biscuits 


Served with fruit 
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“‘Of course you may have Instant Postum, children, all you 
wish—it’s good for you. Make it, yourselves, right in the cup!” 


OU will enjoy the rich flavor of this hot 
drink, and the whole family can enjoy 
it with you because it is an absolutely 
safe drink. Children love it, and its savory, 
genial warmth is good for them—especially 
when they come in from a romp in the open. 


The wheat berry and the sugar cane plus 
the magic of cookery alone make the pecu- 
liar charm of the flavor of Postum. These are 
simple, wholesome ingredients; and we have 
made Instant Postum easy for you or even 
the children to prepare in a moment by 
merely pouring boiling water on the deep 
brown Instant Postum granules in the cup. 


Postum for Satisfaction and Health 
““There’s a Reason’’ 


MADE BY 
Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE! 


Try This 


delicious drink 
some evening at 
dinner or later on. 
There’s nothing 
in it to disturb 
restful sleep. 


December, 1922 








Postum comes in two forms:—Instant Postum, in tins, 
made instantly in the cup by adding boiling water: Postum 
Cereal, in packages, made by boiling fully 20 minutes. 
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When in Doubt Give a Ghristmas (ake 


Continued from Page 137 
wt 





layer-cake pans, if 
you have them, as 
the square cake is 
more attractive 
than the round in 
this case. Have 
the oven about 325 
degrees at the hot- 
test, but it should 
be quite cool indeed 
when the cake is 
put into it to bake. 

For the filling and 
icing, dissolve one 
and a half cupfuls 
of sugar and a 
quarter teaspoonful 








powder. Flavor to 
taste and bake in a 
moderate oven— 
300 degrees. 

While it is still 
warm this cake may 
be cut into the small 
fancy cakes that al- 
ways look so tempt- 
ing in the tea 
rooms~—stars, 
leaves, diamonds, 
hearts, and little 
oblong strips. For 
these forms you will 
find neat and inex- 








of cream of tartar in 
half a cupful of boil- 
ing water, and boil 
gently without stir- 
ring until the sirup 
drops in heavy 
sheeting drops from 
the spoon, or to 238 degrees Fahrenheit if 
you are using a sirup thermometer. Then 
pour in a thin stream over the stiffly beaten 
whites of two ‘eggs, beating all the while. 
Continue beating until nearly cold, folding 
in gradually a tablespoonfut of orange juice 
and two tablespoonfuls of chopped candied 
cherries, one slice of candied pineapple 
chopped, and a quarter cupful of chopped 
English walnut meats, with a teaspoonful of 
grated orange peel. Put the layers together 
with this filling and ice the top of the cake 
with it also. Now with a very sharp knife 
trim the sides of the cake evenly, so that they 
will present a straight edge, then cover them 
smoothly with chocolate icing and, while still 
soft, sprinkle with chopped nut meats. 


CHOCOLATE IcinG. Melt four squares of 
cooking chocolate over hot water, then cook 
together to the thread stage a cupful of 
sugar and half a cupful of water; add the 
chocolate and a teaspoonful of butter. Cool 
and beat till thick enough to spread. 


PEecAN FupGE CAKE is another tempting 
Christmas creation, suited either for home 
consumption or to be sent to some fortunate 
friend as a gift. Cream three-quarters of a 
cupful of butter well, and add gradually a 
cupful of sugar, then cream together thor- 
oughly. Beat the yolks of four eggs lightly 
and add a cupful of sugar to them, and whip 
to a thick light froth. Then combine the 
two mixtures and add a quarter teaspoonful 
of almond and a quarter teaspoonful of va- 
nilla extract. Meantime melt three squares 
of cooking chocolate over hot water, and sift 
two and a quarter cupfuls of pastry flour 
with three level teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der. Add the flour and baking powder to the 
sugar mixture alternately with a cupful of 
milk, then fold in the stiffly beaten egg whites 
and the melted chocolate. Pour into well- 
greased and lightly floured tins and bake in 
an oven of 300 degrees. 

The filling for this cake is unusual. To 
make it, melt three squares of unsweetened 
chocolate over hot water, and boil together, 
until they form a soft ball in cold water, two 
cupfuls of granulated sugarand three-quarters 
cupful of milk. Add the chocolate and cook 
for a moment or two. Pour the hot sirup 
over the stiffly beaten whites of two eggs, and 
whip vigorously until thick enough to spread; 
flavor with a teaspoonful of vanilla, and add 
half a cupful of chopped pecan meats. Put 
cake together and cover thickly with icing. 
Decorate with pecans. 


GENOESE Pastry is a cake which is al- 
ways much in favor in the best French con- 
fectioners’ shops at Christmastime, as it 
lends itself so well to all kinds of decoration 
and variation. To make it, break three large 
eggs in the top of the double boiler and beat 
them lightly, then add half a cupful of sugar, 
and place the saucepan in hot water over the 
fire. Beat for fifteen minutes, keeping the 
water in the kettle just below the boiling 
point. By this time the mixture will be ex- 
ceedingly light and fluffy. Now remove it 
from the fire and add one-third cupful of 
melted butter and three-quarters cupful of 
flour sifted with half a teaspoonful of baking 


The friend who receives early on Christ- 
mas morning such a gayly decorated basket 
of homemade currant rocks will be very 
certain of your thoughtful regard. 


pensive little cut- 
ters in almost any 
housefurnishing 
shop. These little 
cakes may be split 
very readily, spread 
with icing or jelly or 
other filling, put to- 
gether again and dipped in boiled or creamy 
icing. Then they may be decorated appro- 
priately with the pastry bag and tubes, or 
with halved nuts, glacé fruits cut in varied 
forms, stars of green citron or candied cher- 
ries, or with the little silver candies known 
as dragees. A silver cake basket or a pretty 
plate filled with these cunning confections 
will make a colorful note on the Christmas 
tea table. 

If you prefer you may make a very deli- 
cious Mocha cake from the Genoese pastry. 
Bake it in a rather deep layer-cake pan, and 
split it while still warm into three layers. 
Put these together with Mocha filling, and 
cover the top and sides of the cake with the 
same. If you sprinkle the sides of the cake 
thickly with shredded and toasted blanched 
almonds while the icing is moist, your cake 
will closely resemble the Japanese cakes that 
are sold in exclusive shops. 


CuRRANT Rocks are old-time Christmas 
favorites, and are quite rich enough to please 
the most particular cake devotee. Sift four 
cupfuls of flour, a quarter teaspoonful of salt 
and one teaspoonful of cinnamon, nutmeg 
and cloves mixed, and add one cupful of fine 
granulated or powdered sugar and mix all 
well. Then cream a cupful of butter thor- 
oughly and add to it three well-beaten eggs, 
whip together and stir in the flour mixture, 
with half a pound of cleaned currants and 
a quarter pound of English walnut meats 
chopped. The batter should be very stiff and 
may be pinched off in pieces about the size 
of walnuts and baked in an oven of 325 de- 
grees. Bits of candied cherry or citron‘may 
be stuck in the top of each rock before baking. 


Quick IONDANT IctNG is made by cream- 
ing a quarter of a cupful of butter and adding 
a cupful of Four X confectioner’s sugar. 
When these are creamed well, add a table- 
spoonful of hot water or a little more if neces- 
sat\’, then enough more sugar to enable you 
to spread the icing easily. Flavor with va- 
nilla or as preferred. For a coffee icing sub- 
stitute clear black coffee for the hot water, or 
for a pink icing raspberry or strawberry juice. 


Mocna Icinc may be made by substituting 
hot, clear coffee for the water in the quick 
fondant icing, then adding a tablespoonful 
of cocoa and more sugar, as required. By 
making the icing rather stiff, then kneading it 
well until pliable and delicate, one may fash- 
ion it into cunning little flowers or leaves. 
This is done by pinching off small bits and 
working them into the desired shapes with 
the tips of the fingers. Colored icing may be 
used for roses, holly berries, leaves and all 
sorts of decorations. A very simple chocolate 
icing is made by melting four squares of 
chocolate over hot water, then stirring in a 
quarter of a cupful of boiling water and 
enough Four X sugar to stiffen; flavor with 
almond, cinnamon or vanilla. 

For ornament, use any of the above icings, 
coloring them with vegetable pastes, or with 
beet or spinach juice. Green icing may be 
forced through the pastry tube into a very 
good semblance of holly leaves, holly wreaths, 
Christmas trees, and so forth. Red icing will 
answer for the ribbon bows and the berries. 
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“Real eloquence is not neces- 
sarily vocal. No discourse 


Sens 


on the superiority and leader- 1 
ship of The Premier could é) 
be half so effective as the “, 


~- | 
( 
-— FO 


practical demonstration of 








° ar 

its quiet but thorough clean- N; 
ing efficiency. The Premier Wy 
is its own best salesman. ar 
ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, = 
CLEVELAND, OHIO AI 

Manufactured and distributed in Canada by 3 B 

The Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., and Branches apt 
Sie 

Ng 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY LK 

as 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER ©O., Dept. 110, L. H. J., Cleveland, O. 
[_] Please have nearest dealer call or phone for appointment to demonstrate 
The Premier in my home without obligation to me, or 


Please send me free color booklet, price, convenient terms and nearest 
dealer’s name. 
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WASHINGTON 





Look for this trade mark stamp- 


ed on the sole of every genuine 
Capitol Felt Slipper. 

Also found on the Capitol 
Lamb’s Wool Sole—for women 
who “‘knit their own.” 








‘CAP 
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(Christmas (omfort 
for Everyone 


ERE’S a gift you may always 

feel sure of. It pleases every- 
one. And’roundthetreeon Christ- 
mas morn, Capitol Felt Slippers 
will bring exclamations of delight 
from those fortunate enough to 
find them among their gifts. 


For Mother—in her favorite color and of high 
quality, soft felk—you’ll find Capitol Slippers 
in a number of designs. Why not give two or 
three pairs in shades to match her negligees— 
you'll find a wide variety to select from. She’ll 
appreciate the style and comfort of these de- 
lightful slippers more than anyone. 

For Daddy—sensible, sane slippers for father 
are Capitol Felt Slippers for men. Made in con- 
servative colors and designs, from the finest 


of felt. 

For the Youngster—the cold and snow make chil- 
dren’s feet chilled and damp. How easily they 
adopt the good habit of changing to Capitol 
Felt Bootees. These unusual slippers are good 
looking, comfortable and warm. Built to with- 
stand the wear and tear of youth’s activity. 
Remember all Capitol Felt Slipper Soles 
are lined with the super-fine Lamb’s 
Wool of the famous Capitol Sole— 
known since grandmother’s day for 
their wonderful white, fleecy, downy 
comfort—and leather outer soles of 
unusual flexibility. 


Reasonably priced at shoe stores—de- 
partment stores—and general stores— 
everywhere. 


The Wiley-Bickford-Sweet 
Company 


Worcester, Mass. Hartford, Conn. 


SLIPPERS 
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The Loveliest Thing 


(Continued from Page 11) 


FATHER: No hot bath—no servants—nice 
state of things! (He goes out.) 


[The Wire goes to the fireplace humming a 
chilly air and holds out her hands to the fire. 
The HusBAND enters. He is a nice-looking 
man of thirty-odd years. His expression is 
rather tragic. He pauses awkwardly on see- 
ing his wife. Their eyes meet, and she sits on 
a sofa and picks up a magazine. He takes 
out a cigar and crosses to the table D. L. for 
a match. He strikes one. 


WIPE (without looking up): Mother doesn’t 
like smoke in the room before a meal. 
HusBAND (blows 
out match and returns 


Wire: Thank you. 
HUuSBAND (coming 
toward her and speak- 
ing with great deter- 
mination): Mary. 
WIFE: Please 
don’t let us begin it 
all over again. 
HusBanp: I have 
no intention of doing 
so. I merely have to 
say that I’ve thought 
over your suggestion. 
Wire: Yes? 
Hussanp: And if 
you find it impos- 
sible to believe 
WIfE (ironically): Obvious falsehoods. 
HusBAND (firmly): Obvious truths. 
WIr_: Such as 
HusBanp: My affection for you. 
Wire: I do. 
HusBanpD: Then I think it best we should 
separate. . 
Wir_E: Just as you wish. 
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[Enter MAm’ZELLE. 


HusBAND: As every sort of love and trust 
seems to have gone by the board, separation 
is the only course open to us. 

MAwm’ZELLE: I beg your pardon. 

WIFE (turning sharply): Why don’t you 
knock, Mam/’zelle? 

MaAm’ZELLE: I’m sorry. Lucy wants so 
much to have her dinner with you, and I 
thought 

Wire: She would annoy father. 

MAw’ZELLE: No, I’m sure 

HusBanp: Tell her I’ll look into the nurs- 
ery and 

MAM’ZELLE: Be Father Christmas. 

HusBAND: Not this year; I haven’t the 
things. 

Maw’2zELLE: She would have been good, 
you know. 

Wire: It’s no use discussing it. And by 
the by, Mam/’zelle, I’m afraid I must give 
you notice. My husband and myself are 
making arrangements which 

MAwM’ZELLE: Notice! Today! I’m—sorry. 














[Enter MOTHER, followed by FATHER. 


Motuer: As we’re all here we may as well 


begin. 

FATHER: Let’s get at it and be done 
with it. 

Mortuer: There! After all the trouble 
I’ve taken. 





WitE (suddenly): Mother, I 

HusBANnp (quickly): Not now, Mary; this 
is hardly the time. 

Wire: Perhaps you are right. 

MorTHER: What’s the matter with every- 
one? 

WIFE: We—we’ve lost something, that’s 
all. 

FATHER: Don’t expect me to join in a 
hunt. Can’t bear poking about. 

HusBanb: It isn’t anything we are in the 
least likely to find. 

MoTHER: What have they lost, Mam’- 
zelle? 

MAwM’ZELLE (with eyes looking fixedly out 
before her): One of the loveliest things in the 
world. 

MorTHER (to WIFE): 
dear? 

MAM’ZELLE: No, it isn’t that. 

FATHER: Speak up, girl; what is it? 

MaAwm’ZELLE: The Christmas spirit. 

ALL: The Christmas spirit! 


Not your brooch, 





ee oy 


MAM’ZELLE: Yes—yes. 


[They stand looking at the girl in amazement, 
when from the distance come the sound of 
shouts and the jingle of sleigh bells. They 
come nearer and nearer, and then there is a 
thunderous attack on the knocker. 


Wire: Whoever is that? 
MortuHeErR: Father, do you think it could 
possibly be 
FATHER: 
ain’t he? 
MAM’ZELLE: Sleigh bells. 
HusBAND: Someone might go to the door. 
Wire: Certainly 





Tss! The boy’s in Australia, 


not. 
MotTHER: Mam’- 
zelle! 
4 MAM’ZELLE: Of 


course. (She runs 


off.) 
WIFE: 
expecting 
MorTHER: No one. 
FATHER: I do 
hope it ain’t —— 
HusBAND: Lis- 
ten. ° 


Were you 





[A murmur of voices 
and ‘once again the 
jingle of approach- 
ing bells. Mawm’- 
ZELLE comes in, 
flushed and excited. 


MAM’ZELLE (with happy enthusiasm): I 
must get busy; it’s Santa Claus. 

Wire: Mam/’zelle. 

FATHER: The girl’s a fool. 

AN OLD MAN’s Voice: These stairs, these 
stairs! Chimneys are better 


a 





[THE MAN WuHo WaAsN’T EXPECTED appears 
in the doorway, dressed as Santa Claus in 
scarlet cloth and white fur. He has bushy 
eyebrows and beard, and a pink, jovial 
countenance. He carries a sack. 


THE Man: Every time give me a chim- 
ney. (Drops bag.) Ah-h-h! A merry Christ- 
mas, everyone. (His voice suddenly changes 
and becomes very young.) Hullo! Where are 
all the kids? 

FATHER: What the deuce are you doing, 
mountebanking in my house? 


[MAM’ZELLE makes a half gesture to silence 
him. 


THE Man: My cloak is my passport, sir. 
On this day of days I may walk into the 
million houses of the million people and 
find a welcome. 

HussBanp: But who are you? 

THE MAN (pointing to MAM’ZELLE): She 
knows. 

Wire: Is this some friend of yours, 
Mam/’zelle? 

MAw’ZELLE: I am sure it is. 

Wire: How dare you ask —— 

THE Man: She didn’t. I came unasked. 
All places are alike to me. 

MorTHER: But we didn’t expect 

THE Man: How can you say that, with 
this (pointing to MISTLETOE) and _ that 
(pointing to Hotty) and this (indicating the 
Christmas tree) waiting to welcome me? 
Didn’t expect me with a sideboard groaning 
with my special fare. Crackers too! Why, 
you have even parked artillery to fire my 
grand salute. (Takes cracker and offers end 
to the FATHER.) Come, sir, one with you! 

FATHER: What the dickens are you play- 
ing at? 

THE MAN: Pullit; pullit! There may be 
a paper crown inside. Have you no taste 
for Christmas royalty? (To MAm’ZELLE.) 
One with you then. (Pulls cracker with 
MaAw’ZELLE.) 

MOoTHER (in a warning whisper): Mam’- 
zelle, restrain yourself. 

THE Man: There’s a suggestion from 
someone standing beneath my principal spell. 
(Points at MISTLETOE and kisses MOTHER 
vigorously.) 

MortHER: Well, I never! 

FATHER: You’d better look out, sir; that’s 
my wife. If there’s going to be any kissing 
in this house 








(Continued on Page 152) 
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RAPERIES—the circular skirt—such radical 
changes in the mode! 


Everything has become more elaborate, more sophisticated 
this fall. But you yourself can make any one of the new dresses 
with all the success of a professional. 

Hundreds of women have found that the Deltor makes home 
sewing an entirely different thing. They are making themselves, 
with the success of a professional, the new things it would cost 
them extravagant sums to buy. 


First of all the Deltor cutting layouts show you just how to 
cut your dress out of the least possible material. They are made 
by experts. Because of them, Butterick patterns invariably call 
for less material than you would otherwise buy. 


No two costumes are made exactly the same way—the Deltor 
putting-together pictures show you just how to handle your par- 
ticular dress at every step of the making. With them you achieve 
the most intricate of the season’s drapery as successfully as though - 
it were merely the familiar straight chemise dress. 


Never were the finishing touches that distinguish the French 
dresses as important as this season. No matter what new finish 
your costume demands, there it is for you in the Deltor—exactly 
how to make and apply it with all the distinction that is French. 


Every new Butterick pattern now gives you this complete 
dressmaking service. Stop at the pattern department today. 
Learn why the Deltor is considered the greatest aid to dressmaking 
since the paper pattern itself. 


Butterick—New York, Paris, London. 


The Deltor saves you material 
on everything you make 








The expert cutting 
that saves material 








You have a cutting layout for your 
size pattern in your view, laid on the 
very width material you are using. 
Because this Deltor cutting layout is 


UPWARD—TURNING 
/ PLAITS 


(GREASE AT: 
{BRING CREASE 





AND 5 TIMES 


, ‘TO ee 
BETWEEN, SPACING: See 2 en 
THEM EVENLY a) “14 r ed I") 


Professional putting-together 


Every dress presents new and individual 
problems. The Deltor gives you pro- 
fessional guidance on every point in 
tlie putting-together of your particular 
dress. That is why you can give 
even the fashionable draped dress the 
perfection of an imported model. 


made by experts to meet exactly your 
own requirements it saves you mate- 
rial as the ordinary general chart 
cannot possibly do. 


><S=: BLACK BEADS 





COLORED BEADS 


Finish that is French 


For example the brilliant ornaments 
that so often hold the drapery this 
season. They are expensive and it is 
often hard to find exactly the one you 
need. The Deltor shows you exactly 
how the ornaments and finishes belong- 
ing to your dress would be made in Paris. 


Design 4045 — New skirts 
are not only circular but cir- 
cular and uneven of hem-line. 
In making these very new 
frocks the skill the Deltor 
gives you is invaluable. 


Design 4043—The draped 
evening gown with an orna- 
ment defining the low waist- 
line adds to its classic beauty 
by long floating sleeves. 


BUTTERICK PATTERNS WITH THE 





Design 4062— Tie French 
miss delights in a great crisp 
bow to place the low waist- 
line of her draped frock this 
season, 
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Dealer jf 
To Show Sou 
You | 
How to 
Save 


The 
Cost 
of a 


| DUPLEX 


FIRGUESS STOVE 













In Your Home 


Save hours in the kitchen. Save 
extra meat and food bills. Save 
fuel. Your Duplex Fireless Stove 
will not only pay for itself but will 
give you many extra values such 
as deeper wells, steel casing, sep- 
arate covers with adjustable 
catches, Duplex steam vent, alumi- 
nun lining and vessels. Hundreds 
of thousands in use. Be sure you 
get a Duplex and save money. 


e 
Money Saving FREE 
e 
Recipes Sent 
Shows a few of the many 
better recipes for fireless cook- 
ery—illustrates a Duplex Stove 
for every family. If your dealer 


hasn’t a copy, write us and we'll 
gladly mail it. 


DURHAM MFG. CO. 


200 Durham St., Muncie, Ind. 























SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES Bie 7 i 






A Christmas Gift 
Enjoyed by the Whole Family 


Artistic Designs—Various Finishes. 
Write for Booklet of Styles, Mailed 
Free. Reliable Dealers Everywhere. 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO. ?**- 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
30 Years Builders Sectional Bookcases and Office Desks 
NEW YORK BRANCH:—11 East 36th Street 













1,000 styles and a free booklet. 
THE W. H. DEAN COMPANY 


- 
(WAX the famous Dean Lockstitch Aprons- 
(PAN 

w) 

y 


45 East 17th Street 








This Dainty Dust Cap for 10c 


if you send the name and address of your 
dealer. It is of colored checked percale 
with turned up front, and is regular 25c 
value in any store. Made by the makers of 


New York City 





The Loveliest Thing 


(Continued from Page 150) 


THE MAN: You’re the man for the job. 

FATHER: I’ve a good mind to kick you 
down the stairs. 

MortuHeErR: I don’t think he meant any 
harm, father. 

FATHER: Meant any harm! 

MorTuHeER: He was carried away, that’s all. 

FATHER: Brazen hussy! She liked it. 

THE Man: Of course she did. What’s it 
there for if not to be used? 

Wire: I really would not argue with him, 
father. 

FATHER: Exactly. We’ve had enough of 
this tomfoolery, and the sooner you go, the 
better. 

THE MAwn: You surely don’t want to get 
rid of me. 

MorTHER (kindly): Not if there’s any 
reason why you should stay. 

THE Man: I could name:a dozen reasons. 

Wire: Do so. 

THE Man: Well, that’s an awful attrac- 
tive turkey, and I’m morally sure that 
Christmas pudding is cram-jam full of 
wedding bells and rings and threepenny 
bits 

MorTHER (aghast): There! If I didn’t for- 
get to put anything in the pudding! 

THE Man: I knew it! I knew there was 
something wrong with you all! 

HussBanpD: Mo you mean you are hungry? 

THE MAN (with forced gayety): Yés, rather ! 
I’d be ashamed to be anything else on 
Christmas Day. 

FatHER: And you broke in here to get 
yourself a meal. 

THE MAN: One of. your bells is labeled 
“Visitors”? and I thought it meant me. 

FATHER: Be good enough to take your- 
self off, sir, at once. 

MAwm’ZELLE: No, no, you shan’t. I asked 
him to come. 

MorTHER: You? 

Maw’ZELLE: This man is my—my 
brother and I told him tocome. You can give 
him my dinner. I don’t want any. 

THE Man: I say—I say—I say. 

Mawm’zELLE: He’s my brother. He had 
nowhere to go, and nothing to eat, so— 
so 








THE Man: Come here at once, you good 
bad little girl. It’s very wicked to tell 
stories on Christmas Day, and I’m not 
hungry enough to let you take the blame. 
But you were a brick to have thought of it. 
Makes me glad I’m not your brother. Name, 
please. 

MAwm’ZELLE: Nellie Martell. 

THE Man: Martell. I shall remember by 
the two stars. (He turns to the company.) 
My lords and ladies, I humbly take my leave. 
Though for the life of me, I can’t see why the 
person of old Santa Claus is unwelcome to 
you. (To MoruHeER.) Your fault, perhaps, for 
neglecting to put trinkets in the pudding. 
It’s an omission 
you should remedy. 
Good-by, every- 
one. I’ll leave you 
a yule log that I cut 
myself and brought 
back all the way 
from Australia. 
(Emplies a log from 
his sack and turns 
to the door.) 

MortHER: Wait! Father! Australia! Oh, 
why didn’t you say you came from our 
Tom? 

THE Man: I didn’t. I came from some- 
body else’s Sydney. 

FATHER: If you’re from our son 

THE MAN: But I’m not. 

FATHER: Then why 

THE Man: I arrived in England late last 
night—worked my passage and landed with 
two pounds in my pocket and the suit I 
stand up in. 

HusBAND: Hardly that. 

THE MAN: Underneath. It was deuced 
cold, and I wanted an overcoat; but all the 
big stores were closed. Quite by accident I 
happened to see this outfit in the window of 
a sweet-stuff shop. Being warm and season- 
able, I bought it. Only fifteen bob, with the 
beard thrown in. Tremendous saving in 
neckties, these. I blew in the rest of my 
capital on a sack of toys. 

MOTHER: What for? 











THE Man: You can’t walk around this 
time of year, masquerading as old man 
Santa Claus, with nothing to give away. 

Mawm’zZELLE: Children followed you. 

THE MAN (nods): Last night was won- 
derful. I had a go round some of the mean 
streets. D’you know, five perfectly good 
mothers let me creak upstairs and fill their 
youngsters’ stockings. I tell you, made me 
feel like the real article! The grubby little 
rooms, the sleeping kids, the rattle of traffic 
outside and the socks and stockings, dirty 
little articles of faith hanging to the bed rail, 
waiting to be filled. 

MorTHER (gently): You must be a very 
nice man. 


[The WiFE has turned away and is looking 
into the fire. 


FATHER (huskily): Did you come here 
with the intention of filling my stocking? 

THE Man: To tell the truth I came for 
sanctuary. My bag was empty, you see, and 
as I rounded your corner I was spotted by 
some carol singers. Rather than disappoint 
them, I made a bolt for it. (To MorTHER.) 
If you would spare me half a dozen oranges 
and a few raisins I’d take to the streets 
again, but I’m dead frightened of facing the 
world with empty pockets. 

FATHER: Take what you want. 

Mortuer: Father. (She draws him aside 


and whispers.) 
HusBAND: Mary, don’t you think you 
might —— (His voice drops.) 


Wir_™E (coldly): It has nothing to do with 
me. (She goes into dining room. HusBANbD 
watches her with his mouth set firm.) 

MOTHER (to THE MAN): Mr. Rosmersays, 
if you would care to have a little something 
in here —— 

FATHER: Don’t want to turn anybody 
away this time of year. 

THE MAN: That’s tremendously good of 
you. 

MorHER: He would ask you to join us, 
only —— 

THE Man: I wouldn’t dream of invading 
a family party. 

HusBanp: I’m glad you have been per- 
suaded to stay. You'll think we’ve been a 
little —— 

THE MAN: Not at all. 

MortHER: Mam/zelle’ll look after you. 

THE Man: I’m more than favored. 

MAWM’ZELLE (puiting a chair by the table 
D. L.): Will you sit here? 

THE May: Under the tree? Splendid! 

MorTHER I suppose you didn’t come from 
our Tom? 

THE MAN: You almost tempt me to tell 
a lie about it. 

MOTHER (with an air of resignation):. It 
wasn’t to be expected. Perhaps if I’d put 
the things in the Christmas pudding —— 

WIFE’s VOICE 
(from dining room): 
Aren’t we going 
to begin? 

FATHER: Come 
along, mother. 

HusBANnp (lurn- 
ing cordially to THE 
MAN): Help your- 
self to whatever 
you want. 

THE MAN (heartily): You bet. 


[HusBAND, MoTHER and FATHER enter dining 
room and close door. MAM’ZELLE fetches 
some cutlery from the sideboard. 


MAwm’ZELLE: It was bad of me to pretend 
you were my brother. 

THE Man: Are you sorry you did? 

MAw’ZELLE: No. 

THe Man: Nor am I. Things like that 
don’t happen very often. 

MAM’ZELLE: You can’t eat in that beard, 
can you? 

THE Man: I may be concealing a hare lip. 
(Takes off beard.) There! I'll risk it. 

MAM’ZELLE: You’re quite young. (J/e is 
only thirty and is really very good-looking.) 

THE Man: Sorry to destroy an illusion. 

MAwm’ZELLE: You haven’t done that. 

THE MAN: Good. 

MAM‘ZELLE (impulsively): Haven’t youany 
money ? 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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The Loveliest Thing 


(Continued from Page 152) 


Tue Man: In my pockets—not a sou. 

MAM’ZELLE: Would you be offended 
if —— 

THE MAN: Very. 

MAwm’ZELLE: It would be only a little. 

THE Man: Even alittle is too much. I’m 
poor on purpose. 

MAwm’ZELLE: On purpose? 

THE Man: Um! To see what it feels like. 
I’ll be a Croesus when the banks open. 

MAw’ZELLE: I don’t understand. 

THE MAn: It’s a bet. I put 
my money out of reach and 
put myself to reach it. 

MAw’ZELLE: That’s 
why you worked your 
passage? 

THE MAN: That’s 
why I’ve done all sorts 
of things these last four 
years. 

MAwm’ZELLE: Who 
did you bet with? 

THE MAN: My- 
self. 

MAw’ZELLE: You 
can’t do that. 

THE Man: Oh, yes, 
you can. My rich self, 
who isa lazy take-it-for- 








THE Man: You believe in things? 

MAM’ZELLE: Tremendously. 

CuiLD: What’s she doing with the pud- 
ding? 

THE Man: Making tradition. 

CuILD: What’s tradition? 

THE MAN: Holly is, and mistletoe. Jack 
in, the green, and Maypole. Christmas is 
tradition, and crackers are. 

Cuitp: And Christmas pudding? 
THE Man: I should think it is. 
Cuitp: Tell me. 
THE MAN (to MAM’ZELLE): 
Put it on this chair. 


[MAM’ZELLE brings over 
the pudding and puts 
it on a chair in the cen- 
ter of stage, where it is 
picked up with a ray 
of light. 


THE Man: There. 
What does it remind 


you of? 
CuILpD: It’s round 
like the world. 


THE Man: It stands 
for the world, and the 
four corners of the earth 
that go to the making 








granted kind of feller, 
betted my poor self 
that he couldn’t get on without my rich self. 
MAM’ZELLE: Who won? 
THE MAN: My poor self. 
MAmM’ZELLE: But you’re going back to 
your rich self. 
THE Man: Asa victor. To dictate terms. 
Maw’ZELLE: And what will you do with 
the lazy, take-it-for-granted fellow? 
THE MAn: Teach him how to work. 


[The door opens and the CHILD peeps in. 
MAwW’ZELLE: Quick, your beard! 


[He puts it back and turns. The Cui enters 
a pace or two into the room and stands, open- 
mouthed. 


Cuitp: Santa Claus! 

THE MAN: At your service. 
Cuitp: You have come to 
THE MAwn: Invite you to dine with me. 
CuHILD (to MAM’ZELLE): Does he mean it? 
MAw’ZELLE: He means it. 

Cup: Is he real? 

MAM’ZELLE: As real as fairies. 

CuILD: Will he let me light the tree? 
THE Man: Of course. On you go. 


[She lights the candles on the tree. THE MAN 
turns to MAM’ZELLE. 





THE Man: Grandfather won’t object, I’m 
sure. He looked a fine old chap. 

MAwM’ZELLE: He could be. 

THE MAN: What’s wrong with him? 

MAwm’ZELLE: There are no servants in the 
house. They left yesterday. 

Tue Man: A cold buffet. 
guessed. 

MAM’ZELLE: He misses his hot bath. 

THE MAN: Nothing can be done for him, 
unless we light the stove. 

Cuitp: Shall I really have dinner here? 

THE MAN: Yes. You and me and Mam’- 
zelle. (To MAM’ZELLE). What’s the old lady 
missing? 

MAw’ZELLE: A son abroad, and no letters 
in the post bag this morning. 

Cuitp: Shall we have crackers? 

THE MAN: You bet we shall. (To Mam’- 
ZELLE). The old lady’s a dear, isn’t she? 

MAw’ZELLE: She might be. 

THE MAN: Who prepared all this? 

MAwM’ZELLE: She did. 

THE MAN: She is a dear. 
kissed her under the mistletoe. 

MAw’ZELLE: She was glad. 


I might have 


I’m glad I 


[He sits on a chair and rises quickly. 


THE Man: Ouch! 

MAM’ZELLE: What is it? 

THE Man: Felt like a pin. No, it’s an 
anchor. The anchor of a child’s ship. The 
symbol of hope. Have you any piuck—but I 
know you have. Stick it in the pudding. 

MaAw’ZELLE: Ah, yes. 


[She takes it and goes to the pudding, screening 
what she does from the audience. 


of it. 
CuiLp: Tell me. 

THE Man: From all over the world come 
the bits and things, the goods and candies 
that make up this happy, jolly, round old 
pudding we are going to eat today. Cana- 
dian wheat, lying over in the wind and yel- 
lowing in the sun. Currants from Corinthian 
vines, that grow from green to purple, that 
swell and shrink and shrivel, and wrinkled 
raisins from Valencian slopes. Way, far 
away, from the West Indies comes sugar 
from the rattling canes. In Australia or- 
anges ripen, and lemons too, patches of gold 
and saffron against the dead blue sky. They 
cut the peel, you know, and dry it, soak it in 
sirup and send it back in boxes for our 
Christmas pudding. Spices from the East. 
Almonds from Algiers, and suet from the 
rich, fat herds that graze along the banks of 
the River Plate. From all the corners of the 
earth they come, these fruits and seeds and 
essences—by rail, by ship, by caravan—a 
mighty conspiracy of all the peoples of the 
earth, each to make some offering, great or 
small, to this fat, round, jolly old pudding 
we’re going to eat today. 

CuiLp: But why do they put bells and 
buttons and things inside it? What are they 
for? 

THE MAN: For? My dear! Those silver 
trinkets you talk of so lightly are the fortune 
tellers, the gypsies of the pudding, New Year 
promises that always come true. I know a 
poem: 


There are mysteries in the pudding, 
Mysteries wise as fairy lore, 
That tell to each exactly 
What the future holds in store. 
A sixpence meaning riches, 
Gold and silver piling high, 
And a thimble for the spinster 
Whom love’s passed by. 


There are mysteries in the pudding, 
And promises as well— 
A ring of silver for the bride, 
A silver wedding bell ; 
Buttons for the bachelor 
And, lest he grieve and mope, 
There’s an anchor hidden somewhere, 
Meaning hope, hope, hope! 


MAM’ZELLE (thoughtfully): I had a thim- 
ble last year. 

THE Man: I’ve had an awful lot of but- 
tons in my time. 


[A pause—then —— 


MAM’ZELLE and THE MAN (both together): 
I wonder —— (They laugh.) 

CuILp (to MAm’zELLE): Is he finished now? 

MaAw’ZELLE: I don’t know. Why? 

Cuitp: I would like to play with that 
fairy on top of the tree. 

THe Man: You go ahead. (To Mawm’- 
ZELLE). I wonder who will be this year’s 
bride. 

(Continued on Page 154) 
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other makes combined. Sweepers are not, as 
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to develop initiative | the form of an Illustrated Course, pre- 
in child? pared especially for the busy parent, is 
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Free Book 

“New Methods in Child Training” is the 
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The Loveliest Thing 


(Continued from Page 153) 


[Enter the HusBanp from the dining room, 
carrying three plates of turkey, and so on. 


HusBAnp: Sorry to have kept you waiting. 
Hello, kid! How did you find your way here? 

CuiLp: I’m going to have dinner with 
Santa Claus. 

THE MAN: You don’t mind, do you? 

HusBAND: ’Course not. We would have 
taken the child in with us, but the old man’s 
a-trifle faddy, and things are—anyhow— 
today. Shout if there’s anything you want. 

THE Man: I will. 

HusBAnb: I feel a bit awkward, sticking 
you out here. 

THE Man: Don’t name it. 

HusBAND: Seems such a —— Oh, well, 
never mind. 

THE Man: I say, forgive me; but is there 
anything I can do? 

HusBanbD: What do you mean? 

THE Man: I don’t mean anything; it’s 
just an offer. 

Hussanb: Thanks very much; ’fraid not. 
You see—oh, well 





[He goes to the dining-room door, where he 
turns, chinking some money in his pocket. 
Presently he produces some silver. 


THE Man: If you don’t mind. 

HusBanpb: My dear chap, I wasn’t think- 
ing of that. 

THE Man: Sorry. 

HusBanp: It was—I was only looking for 
a threepenny bit. 


[He finds a threepenny bit among his change. 
Looks round a shade awkwardly, squares 
his shoulders, approaches the Christmas 
pudding and pushes it in at the side, then 
laughs a shade awkwardly. 


HusBAnpD: Silly idea, what! 
THE Man: A very good idea. 


[The HusBAND goes out. 


MAM’ZELLE (to CHILD): Now, sit down. 
Are you going to cut it up yourself? 

CHILD: Yes, please. 

THE MAN: What’s up with those two? 

Maw’ZELLE: I think they are separating. 

CHILD (to THE 
Man): You sit next 
to me. 

THE MAwn: Yes, 
rather! (To Mam’- 
ZELLE.) What the 
dickens for? 

MAWM’ZELLE: Squab- 
bles — misunderstand- 
ings; that’s all. 
Nothing real. 

THE Man: I see. 

CuiILp: Good tur- 
key! 

THE MAN: Don’t 
forget the stuffing. 
(To MAW’ZELLE.) But 
he’s such a nice chap. 
Her fault? 

MAM’ZELLE: They 
just won’t unbend. 

THE MAN (nods): How does it affect you? 

CuILp: Why do turkeys have stuffing? 

THE MAN: Everybody stuffs at Christ- 
mas. (To MAM’ZELLE.) How’sit affect you? 

MAM’ZELLE: I go. 

THE MAN: Do you indeed? I am glad. 

Mawm’zZeELLE: Glad! Why? 

THE MAN: You’ve been a Mam’zelle long 
enough. 


[Enter the MOTHER. 


MorTHER: I just wanted to be sure you 
had everything. 

THE Man: I have indeed. 

MortueEr: I don’t know what you’ve done 
to my husband, Mister Santa Claus, but he’s 
come over so affable. Insists now that Lucy 
should come and sit beside him. 

Lucy: I don’t want to. 

THE Man: You must want to. Every good 
child sits beside her grandfather. Come on, 
take your plate; in youslip, and p’r’aps he’ll 
tell you the story of the Battle of Blenheim. 

Lucy: You’re not going away? 

THE MAN: No fear. I will be about. 

MorHeER: Mam/’zelle, put a place for your- 
self beside her, so she behaves before Mr. 
Rosmer. 





MAWM’ZELLE (rather sadly): Very well. 
Come, Lucy. 


[She and Lucy enter the dining room with 
their plates. The MOTHER goes to a small 
table below fireplace and rummages in a 
work basket for a thimile.. THE MAN re- 
moves his beard. 


THE Man: I know what you’re looking for. 

MorTHER: What then? 

THE MAN: You can’t do needlework at 
Christmas dinner. 

MorTuER: I wasn’t going to, and I’m not 
looking for anything. 

THE Man: No, you’ve found it. 

MortuHer: And what have I found, pray? 

THE Man: A thimble. 

MortHER: How did you know? 

THE Man: Ah! 

MoTHER: Well, as a matter of fact, it was 
a thimble. 

THE Man: And you were going to put it 
in the Christmas pudding. 

MorHER: Yes, I was. 

THE Man: I shouldn’t. Who knows but 
it might come out on your daughter’s plate. 

MorHER: Wouldn’t matter if it did. She’s 
married. 

THE Man: Yes, but you wouldn’t like to 
see her a spinster again. 

MortHeErR: Why do you say that? 

THE Man: I don’t know. 

MortHerR: You're a strange man. Then 
I'll put in this little bell; I had a cat that 
used to wear it; and I’ll put in this old cur- 
tain ring too. 

THE Man: It’s a certain wedding. 

MOTHER ( putting things in pudding): I do 
wish you’d come from my boy. 

THE Man: What would you have done 
if I had? 

Mortuer: I'd have asked you all sorts of 
questions about him. 

THE Man: Ask away then. 

MorTHER: But you don’t even know Tom. 

Tue Man: But I know the sort of things 
a mother likes to hear about her absent son. 

MortHER: That’s just a game! 

THE MAN: Games were invented to make 
us happy. Ask your questions. 

MOTHER (sitting): 
When did you see him 
last? 

THE MAN: Seven 
weeks ago last Tues- 
day. 

MorTHER: Where? 

THE MaAwn: At 
Woolamaloo. 

MorTHER: Woola- 
maloo! What a silly- 
sounding place! 

THE MAN: Jolly 
fine place. 

MoTHER: What’s it 
like? 

THE Man: Like the 
rest of Australia. 

MoTHER: What 
sort of a house does 
he live in? 

THE Man: Oh, house, you know; bricks 
and mortar, slates and chimneys and floors 
and ceilings; all that sort of thing. 

MotHER: What sort of decorations has 
he got in his room? 

THE MAN: Your picture on the mantel- 
piece in the sitting room, and in the bedroom 
your picture over his bed. 

Mortuer: I think Tom would have my 
picture over his bed. 

THE Man: It’s there. 

MortHER: What does he look like? 

THE MAN: Just as he looked on that day 
when you thought him so much handsomer 
than any other boy in the world. 

MotHER: How did you know I thought 
that? 

THE MAN: You did. 

MorTHER: Someone must have repeated 
it. I'll never trust Elsie Mathews again. 
Has he had any of his colds lately? 

THE MAN: My dear lady, he slapped his 
chest and said to me—‘“‘Colds,” says he; “I 
don’t know the meaning of the word.” 

Moruer: Oh, it’s a comfort to know that. 
And he’s happy? 


(Continued on Page 157) 
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An Explanation of His Famous Method of Reducing to Music 


CCORDING to the figures we keep 
at Wallace Institute, my method 
of removing superfluous flesh has 
thus far been used by a little over 
185,000 persons. In addition, we have 
received nearly 65,000 letters asking 
questions about the course. So many 
people these days are seeking relief 
from overweight, it is possible the an- 
swers to those questions most frequently 
asked would be of general interest. 
What is oftenest asked is “‘How can 
music make one thin?”’ It can 
not. If mere music were a 
means of reducing we should 
see few stout people! For homes 
without a phonograph are 
scarce. It is, of course, the 
specific directions and activities 
outlined on my records—not 
the records themselves, or the 
music—which reduce weight. I 
specialized in this work eighteen 
years before I conceived and 
perfected the course on phono- . 
graph records. The method re- 
duces through counteracting the 
natural, underlying causes of fat. 


HE next most frequent ques- 

tion is this: “How many 
pounds will your reducing rec- 
ords remove from me?’’ 
Strangely enough, itisnothard | 
to answer this question quite , 
accurately. Experience in so “. 
many thousands of cases en- 
ables us to state an average 
figure which will come very 
close, and anyone may tell for 
one’s self from the table I give 
here. It is only necessary to 
take into consideration the age 
and height. The present weight, 
or how long you have weighed 
that much, makes no difference 
in the ultimate result. Super- 
fluous flesh may have been per- 
mitted to accumulate for any 
one of a number of reasons. 
Its removal, nevertheless, will 
be accomplished in the same 
way in every case—by elimi- 
nating the basic conditions that 
foster fat in excess of what is needed 
for repairing and restoring what the 
bodily activities consume. These are the 
weights that anyone may attain by this 
method of reducing: 


Age Age Age Age 
Height 20to29 30to39 40to 49 50and 
in Years Years Years Over 
Inches Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
60 111 116 122 125 
61 113 118 124 127 
62 115 120 127 130 
63 118 123 130 133 
64 122 127 133 136 
65 125 131 137 140 
66 129 135 141 145 
67 133 139 145 150 
68 137 143 149 155 
69 141 147 153 159 
70 145 150 156 163 


I guess thousands of people have 
asked me “Is your course absolutely 
harmless?”’ The best reply is to be 
found in the very many letters of the 
medical profession endorsing my meth- 
ods. Scores of those taking my course 
have said they do so by advice of their 
physicians. Those who for any reasons 
of health are forbidden to employ vio- 
lent exercises have enjoyed this melody 
method, and finished with marked im- 
provement physically. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY KEEDY 


By WALLACE 


**Will reducing so fast as I have heard 
is done by your records bring wrinkles 
or flabbiness?’’ I presume it is because 
the starving process and numerous cruel 
diets always do have such an effect that 
so many ask me that. I can assure you 


that the opposite is true of my system 
of reducing. For I use absolutely natu- 
ral methods; I do not tear down fatty 





WALLACE, THE ORIGINATOR OF THE METHOD 
MANY HAVE USED TO GET THIN TO MUSIC 


tissues, but remove conditions respon- 
sible for their growth. It is a change of 
Nature’s own working, and therefore the 
new bodily condition is naturally pro- 
vided for. Remaining flesh is firmer than 
ever. So far as wrinkles are concerned, the 
face, neck and other parts of the body 
will be seen to have a new smoothness. 


OT so easy to answer is the query 

as to how long it will take to reduce 
an individual to normal weight. Consti- 
tutions vary. Conditions are never pre- 
cisely the same in two people. Reports 
of ten pounds lost the first week of my 
course are frequent. Oftener it is only 
five pounds in that time. But a woman 
who takes off only a few pounds the first 
week or two—perhaps only ten or twelve 
pounds the first three weeks—will often- 
times start to lose weight twice as fast 
commencing with her fourth lesson. 

I recently received a letter from a 
woman who had removed forty pounds 
along about the middle of her fifth lesson, 
yet she had lost nothing the first week, 
and only three and one-half pounds the 
second week. Nature sometimes requires 
quite a time to prepare the system for 


STUDIOS 


the change. But the reduction is a 

certainty in the end, and to under- 

stand the principles I use is to know 

this to be a fact. Others will state that 
they are too fat only in certain parts, 
and therefore desire only the part of 
my service which will reduce the abdo- 
men, hips, or perhaps the neck and 
arms. It is, of course, impossible to give 
one magic direction which will remove 
fat at one point while the body is organ- 
ized to produce excess fat just as fast as 
it is consumed. Mine is a com- 
plete, correctional course, one 
part preparing the way for the 
next, and must be taken in the 
sequence directed. If you are 
stout in only certain places, 
have no fear that you will lose 
where measurements are nor- 
mal. Nature does not work that 
way. It is only in drugging and 
doping, or in denying the body 
needed nourishment that one’s 
face becomes drawn, or por- 
tions of the body become gaunt 
and subnormal. Every day 
comes the query ‘‘Can’ your 
records do anything for one 
who is not so much overweight 
as poorly proportioned?” Re- 
distribution rather than _re- 
moval of the fat is the desire. 
My course seems to bring re- 
sults very quickly in such in- 
stances. A woman seldom real- 
izes how completely within her 
control is her figure and the 
contour of the limbs. 

‘*Must I always keep up the 
use of my reducing records 
even after I have reduced to 
the right weight?” No; but 
most people do so because they 
want to. There is something 
about the twelve to twenty min- 
utes’ daily use of the records 
that everyone seems to like. 
Then, too, the occasional use of 
the records every secondor third 
day, possibly only once a week, 
makes it impossible for the fat 
to return. You may think at the 
outset that you will wish to lay aside the 
records once you reach the goal of a normal 
figure — but I predict that you will not. 


N spite of the great numbers who have 

permitted me to restore their propor- 
tions to what Nature intended, there are 
doubtless many more people who still 
carry their unwelcome weight because 
they frankly disbelieve in any reducing 
process so easy and enjoyable. To “‘get 
thin to music” sounds too simple. I 
know this from the quantity of letters 
asking if I guarantee results. To ask 
that is to confess that you have not care- 
fully read the offer in my announce- 
ments. Naturally, I may not guarantee 
to reduce someone who I have no means 
of knowing will carry out my instructions 
exactly as given. But if directions are 
obeyed, reduction is sure. The very 
terms of my offer prove that. My first 
lesson is always given before anything 
is said about paying for my services. 
From that first lesson anyone can tell 
whether my reducing records really do 
reduce, and there is no obligation to go 
a step further unless results make you 
eager to continue with me. 





Play Off 
your FAT 








No one need stay stout longer than it 
takes to notify Wallace Institute of the 
desire to reduce to normal weight, re- 
ceive the phonographic reducing lesson 
that is sent free of any charge whatever, 
and play away the excess flesh to the 
tune of several pounds a week. 


Wallace 


‘PED 


Records 


—dictated by Wallacehimself, originator 
of the music method of reducing—con- 
stitute a safe, sensible and certain way 
to remove any burden of fat. Thousands 
have reduced by this modern method. 

The success of the original Wallace 
course has caused several to copy what 


they can of his method. Unless the 
record is signed Wallace, and unless the 
label says Reducing—it is NOT a 
‘Reducing Record.” 
° 
You Can Get Thin 
oe . 
to Music 
Easy, interesting lessons of a few 
minutes daily will cause every ounce of 
extra flesh to go—and prevent its re- 
turn. File. after file of letters show 
reductions like these: 
103 Lb S — iy Y months by Mrs. Harry Derby, 
e ine St., Quincy, Ills. 
7 4 Lhs at b Me be we 4 Mrs. Grace Horch- 
le 4 ndiana Av., Chicago, Ills. 
60 Lb S. nad . i months by Mrs. Orpha M. 
pper, Wyandotte, Mich. 
4] Lbs ae by Miss Helen F. epeoenpe, 
e Hollis, Long Island, N. 
32 Lbs. ues in 2 months by Mrs. y M. Faw, 
wrence, Pa. 
20 Lbs rR oth, 1004 Fremon by Mrs. Frank 
S. remont St., Marshall- 
town, Ia. 
—surely, Wallace can reduce you, too! 
just as surely as you give him the op- 
portunity offered here and now. 
e 
Your First Lesson 
e Why not find out 
1S FREE about Wallace Re- 
ducing Records? A few days with the 
first lesson record will tell you more and 
show you more than any amount of de- 
scription. No promise to pay anything, 
no obligation; just let Wallace know 
you want to try his method. A full 
lesson on regular-sized double-face re- 
ducing record and complete instructions 
free for the mailing of this coupon: 
WALLACE, 
630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago: 
Please send record for the first reducing les- 
son; free and prepaid. I will either enroll, or mail 
back your record at the end of a five-day trial. 
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UNIVERSAL 
Pearl Handle Pocket Knife 
No. 73107 $3.50 
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Others from $1.25 up 


Knife for Boy Scouts 
No. 03662 $1.75 


a 
UNIVERSAL 
Razors 


$1.00 to $4.00 


To ne. 
; PF», 
A a 


UNIVERSAL 
Shears 
No. 25 $0.85 to $2.50 


Go UNIVERSAL 
Silver Overlaid Table Service 


Farmington Pattern 


UNIVERSAL 
Electric Waffle Iron 
No. E930 $16.00 


ay thy nag 
lectric Iron 
No. E909 $6.75 


UNIVERSAL 
Electric Coffee Percolator 
No. E9637 $13.00 
Others from $10.00 up 


UNIVERSAL 
Electric Toaster 


No. E944 $7.50 


UNIVERSAL 
Three Heat Electric Grill 
No. E9894 $13.50 


UNIVERSAL 
Electnc Clothes Washer 





UNIVERSAL ™ 


ng SS Coffee, Un Set 
No. E615904— "$85. 00 





yD times of thrift, gifts useful as well as aceak 
are most appreciated and best express the holiday 
spirit. Long after the holidays have passed Universal 
Gifts continue to give of beauty and service and 


“Make a Merry Christmas Last 
The Whole Year Through.” 


For over half a century the Universal organization has suc- 
cessfully specialized upon the solution of household problems, 
until today Universal Home Needs are recognized every- 
where as the best it is possible to buy. 


Only high grade material and expert craftsmanship 
contribute to their manufacture and every piece is uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed in quality and performance. 


Universal “Resistain Steel” carvers, table or kitchen 
cutlery, which will not rust, stain or corrode, make 
particularly acceptable gifts. 
SOLD BY ALL GOOD DEALERS 


The Trade Mark Known in Every Home 


e; UNIVERSAL 

Coffee Percolator 

No. 476 $5.75 
Others from $3.50 up 


UNIVERSAL 
Bread Maker 
$2.50 to $4.00 
Four Sizes 


UNIVERSAL P UNIVERSAL 


UNIVERSAL 


UNIVERSAL 
Electric Heating Pad 
No. E9940 $10.00 


Electric In.nersion Heater Electric Coffee Um , 
9 / Food Chopper 
No. E972 $5.25 No. E9189 $22.50 j $1.50 to $3.00 
Four Si 
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UNIVERSAL 
Butcher Knife 
No. 3908 6inch 75c¢ 
Others from 25c¢ up 


, —. 
Carvers 


$3.50 to $30.00 


UNIVERSAL 
Silver Overlaid Table Service 
Farmington Pattern 


UNIVERSAL 
Vacuum Bottle 
with nested Drinking Cups 


in cover 
No. 591 Pint $2.75 
No. 592 Quart 4.25 


UNIVERSAL 

Vacuum Pitcher 

his No. 9821 Pint $8.00 

UNIVERSAL No. 9822 Quart 9.00 
Vacuum Tankard 
No. 842 $10.00 


UNIVERSAL 
Vacuum Lunch Box 
No. 310 $3.00 


UNIVERSAL 
Casserole 
No. 76507 $7.00 


UNIVERSAL 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner 
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The Loveliest Thing 


(Continued from Page 154) 


THE Man: As happy as anyone who is al- 
ways homesick could hope to be. 

Moruer: Then he is homesick? 

THE MAn: Have you never looked in the 
glass? 

MorTHER: Why should I? 

THE MAN: To see what would make the 
boy homesick. 

MOTHER (with a happy sniff): I’m glad 
you came to our house. 

THE Man: I’m glad I came to your house. 
Tell me, did you prepare all this—all this 
holly and mistletoe and this fine spread? 

Motue_r: I did. 

THE MAN: You have done it beautifully. 

MortuHer: Oh! And you’re the first per- 
son who’s told me so. 

THE Man: Oh, but you 


sits down at the table, with his chin resting 
on his hand, thinking. Presently the dining- 
room door opens. 


Wire’s Voice: It’s all right, Mam/’zelle. 
Pll fetch it. 


[WIFE enters, closes door and stands with her 
back against it. THE MAN doesn’t move, but 
he smiles. 


THE Man: Ah! But where did you leave it? 

Wire: Leave it? 

THE MAN: What you came to seek. 

Wire: That was just an excuse. 

THE Man: I know what it is. 

Wire: What then? 

THE MAN: Something to give away. 
Wire: Who are you? 

You seem to make people 





must take the silence of 
the others for most appre- 
ciative consent. 

Motuer: Yes, I will. 
I’r not really angry you 
kissed me under the mis- 


[He rises, crosses and stands 
under the mistletoe. 


THE Man: Prove it! 


OURNAL readers 

may obtain per- 
mission for amateur 
production of Roland 
tletoe. Pertwee's ‘‘ The 
Loveliest Thing” 
without the usual 
royalty charges by 


happy. Who are you? 

THE Man: A Santa 
Claus at fifteen bob, with 
beard, complete. 

Wire: No—no; apart 
from that. 

THE Man: A man who 
wasn’t expected. 

Wire: Why did you 
come? 

THE Man: The unex- 


MOTHER (kissing him) : writing to the Editor pected always turns up. 
There! of THE LapiEs Home Wire: Does it? 
[Enter the FATHER. JourNAL. State na- THE Man: Why not 
FaTHER: Bless my soul, ture of production try? 


if you’re not at it again. 

Go back to your place at 

once. 
MorTHER: Father. I | charged. 

only —— 





planned and if ad- 
mission is to be 


Wire: Try? 

THE Man: To turn up 
something unexpected. 

WIFE (sitting beside 
him): I feel I could talk to 








FATHER: I know all 
about that. Go on in- 
side.) MOTHER is hustled into the dining room 
after smiling at THE MAN.) And as for you, 
sir—what have you to say? 

THe Man: I plead guilty. You knew 
what you were doing when you married 
her. 

FaTHER: I’d like to know what you two 
have been talking about. 

Tue Man: Her son, of course. 

FATHER: Have you, though? He’s my 
son too. 

THE Man: Then there can’t be much 
wrong with him. 

FATHER: There isn’t. 

THE Man: That’s what I said. 

FATHER (looks at him fiercely, then breaks 
into a smile and finally a roar of hearty laugh- 
ter): You’re a pleasant sort of rascal. ’Pon 
my soul, I like you. Now if there’s anything 
I can do —— 

THE Man: There is. Keep on laughing 
and don’t let me have it all my own way with 
the mistletoe. 

FATHER: That’s sound talk—laughter and 
kisses, what? And down with the fellow who 
can’t be merry at Christmas! On my 
Sammy! (He picks up a table knife, cuts a 
button off his coat and sticks it into the pud- 
ding.) 

THE Man: Good work! But mark where 
you put it, please. I’ve no wish to die a 
bachelor. 

FATHER: You dog, you! A Merry Christ- 
mas! 

THe Man: A Happy New Year! 

FATHER: Pick up your plate and come in 
with me. 

THE MAN (thinks for a second, then shakes 
his head): No, if youdon’t mind. I’vea sort 
of fancy I'll stay here. 

FATHER: What for? 

THE Man: Bait. I'll come in five min- 
utes. (Goes over and breaks off a piece of 
mistletoe which he hands to FATHER.) Take 
a bit of this; it might be useful. 

FATHER (punching his ribs): You’re right; 
Sammy! You’re right, you rascal, you! And 
afterwards we must meet again. 

THE Man: To compare notes. 

FATHER: Notes! Scalps, my boy! That 
little Mam/’zelle—she’s a pretty girl, what? 

THE Man: You bad old man! 

FATHER: Bad! What in thunder d’you 
mean? Christmas, my boy—Christmas! 

THE Man: And long may the spirit sur- 
vive. 


[FATHER picks up Christmas pudding and 
enters dining room boisterously. THE MAN 


you. I want to talk to 
somebody most dreadfully. 

THE MAN (patting her hand): I know; 
and if you stay here I'll fetch him. 

Wire: Fetch whom? 

THE Man: Your husband. 

Wire: No; it was about him I wanted to 
talk to you. 

THE Man: My dear! I wouldn’t. It’s 
so much better to talk ¢o a man than about 
him. 

Wire (gloomily): I can’t. We’ve had—oh, 
I suppose it’s only a misunderstanding; 
but 

THE Man: There’s only one cure for a 
misunderstanding—to have another mis- 
understanding. 

Wire: Oh, what do you mean? 

THE Man: You want to make it up? 

Wire: I’m miserable. But I could never 
stand down; I know I could never stand 
down. 

THE Man: Then stand up to him. 

Wire: Another row. 

THE Man: Not my way. Will you risk it? 

Wire: What must I do? 

THE MAN: Just stand your ground and 
don’t move; promise not to move, whatever 
happens. 

Wire: And I needn’t speak. 

THE Man: Not a word. 

Wire: Only stand still. 

THE Man: That’s all. 

Wire: I promise. 


[He takes her by the arm and leads her to vari- 
ous spots in the room, standing back to survey 
her in each, shaking his head and trying the 
effect elsewhere. Finally he disposes her 
beneath the mistletoe and nods with satis- 
faction. 


THE Man: Yes, that’ll do. Now, hold it! 
(Then he goes up and opens the dining-room 
door.) I say, could you spare a moment? 

HusBANp’s Voice: Certainly. 





[THE MAN goes over to the window and looks 
out. HUSBAND enters. 


HusBanb (looking at THE MAN’s back): 
Yes; you wanted me? 
THE Man: Not I. 

HusBAND: But you 
THE Man: I’m not the only person in the 
room. 





[THE HusBAnp turns with a puzzled air and 
sees his wife standing stock-still, looking 
absolutely unapproachable. He raises his 
eyes and sees the mistletoe, and a sudden 


(Continued on Page 158) 
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Means to Children 


Christmas trees, candy and playthings— 
and a Santa Claus, too—that’s Christmas 
to the children. The joy they get from it 
deepens the spirit of the day; adds realism 
to the fact that it is more blessed to give 
than receive. 


Christmas breathes the spirit of service— 
and that spirit should be reflected in the 
gifts you give. Beautiful pieces of useful 
Vollrath Ware are appreciated by every 
woman because they lighten her daily 
work. There are many of distinctive de- 
sign, including the Vollrath Coffee Biggin, 
Refrigerator Dish, Sink Strainer, Oval Dish 
Pan, and Baby Bath—all excellent gifts. 


Vollrath Baby Bath 


To mothers, so greatly concerned about baby’s 
daily welfare, no gift is more acceptable than the 
Vollrath Baby Bath—smooth, beautiful, glisten- 
ing, snow-white. A one-piece bath, without seams 
or grooves to catch and hold particles of soap or 
dirt. Like all Vollrath Ware, its hard, smooth, 
non-porous surface is quickly washed absolutely 
clean—and you can see that it’s clean! You 
know baby’s daily bath will be strictly sanitary. 


Any Vollrath dealer can show you distinctive 
articles of Vollrath Ware which are especially 
suitable for Christmas gifts. Vollrath Ware is 
sold at hardware and department stores through- 
out the United States. 


Mrs. Christine Frederick has written an interest- 
ing and instructive booklet entitled ‘‘ComeInto 
My Kitchen’’, sent free on request. Write 
for it, mentioning the name of your dealer. 


THE VOLLRATH COMPANY 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 
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A Real Baby Carriage 
For Her Doll! 


How you would have loved such 
a doll carriage as this! And how 
your small daughter will cherish it, 
long after she has outgrown doll 
days! These fascinating Lioryd Doll 
Carriages are almost perfect minia- 
tures of the famous Lloyd Loom 
Baby Carriages. They are made on 
the same graceful lines, finished 
with the same rich, lasting enamels, 
and upholstered with the identical 
corduroy. 


But, best of all, they are woven ai 
on the same Lloyd Loom—the il 
markable invention of Marshall B. 

Lloyd — which flawlessly weaves 
one smooth, strong, endless strand 
of finest wicker into a graceful bowl 
shape, unbroken by seams, corners 


or short ends. 


Quite as beautiful, sturdy and inexpen- 
sive as are Lloyd Baby Carriages and 
Doll Carriages. It is obtainable in anum- 


Because this loom 


less wicker strand. 


ber of styles, handsomely upholstered, 


with richly harmonizing finishes. Nearly 
any good dealer can show you Lloyd 
Loom Products. Look for the Lloyd name 
plate. Don’t accept a substitute. 


Lloyd 


_ 
weaves thirty times as fast as hu- 
man hands, these beautiful little 
doll carriages can be sold at prices 
so low that every doll-loving little 
girl can have one. 
Lloyd Loom Furniture 


tute. 





Loom Products 


Baby Carriages G Furniture 





Ask dealers to show you 


beautiful Lloyd 
Furniture made by 
same process. 


the 
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Menominee, Mic 


Name 
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AN City 





Wj THE LLOYD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Heywood-Wakefield Co.) Dept. I-68. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet, ‘‘Mothers of the World,” illus- 
trating Lloyd Loom Carriages, Lloydalets, Sulkies, Strollers, Doll Carriages 
and Furniture; also the name of the nearest Lloyd dealer. 











State_ 








The only Doll and Baby 
Carriages woven in de- 
sired shape from one end- 


Don’t accept a_ substi- 
Find the Lloyd 
name plate on the seat. 
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The Loveliest [hing 


(Continued from Page 157) 


excitement comes into,them. She, too, follows 
their direction and realizes where she is 
standing. Colors furiously and shakes her 
head from side to side like a chained captive. 


Wire: Oh—oh! 

THE Man: I have your promise. 

HusBaAnD: Mary. (He walks up and clasps 
his arms around her.) Oh, my Mary! 


[And the Wire suddenly relaxes contentedly 
in her HUSBAND’s arms. 


THE Man: That was a misunderstanding, 
if you like. 


[MAM’ZELLE enters with a plate of Christmas 
pudding and looks at the HusBAND and 
WIFE, amazed. 


MAw’ZELLE: I beg your pardon. 

HusBAND: We don’t mind being seen, 
do we, Mary? Come on. 

Witt (going to THE MAN with outstretched 
hand): You were a beast—you were a dear— 
you 

THE Man: An awful good motto in life— 
to get the kissing done first and have the row 
afterwards. 

Wire: But you’d never have the row that 
way. 

THE MAN (smiling and laying a finger to his 
lips): You guessed. 

HusBAnpD (at door): Mary! 


[The Wire and HusBAnp enter the dining 
room together. 


MAwm’ZELLE: I’ve brought your pudding, 
magician. 

THE Man: Didn’t you bring yours, too, 
for company’s sake? 

Mam’ZELLE: I’ve had mine. 

THE Man: You have—and did you get a 
prophecy? 

MAwmw’ZELLE: Um. (She shows him a ring 
on her finger.) 

THe Man: I knew; I knew. Heavens! 
Now I wonder what the Fates have sent to 
me. 


[He attacks the pudding vigorously with a fork 
and dives upon a little jingly bell. 





MaAm’ZELLE: A wedding bell. 
THE Man: Now isn’t that amazing! 
Maw’ZELLE: It is rather extraordinary. 


[They stand looking at each other. Outside the 
CAROL SINGERS start singing. 
God bless the master of this house, 
And bless this mistress too. 


[The sound of a window opening and the tinkle 
of money on the pavement. 


FATHER’s VoIcE: Here you are, boys. 


[The CaRot SINGERS continue singing till 
end of play. 


Mawm’ZELLE: I ought to go back. 

THE Man: I shall come too. 

MAw’ZELLE: You must put on your beard 
again. 

THE MAN ( puts on his beard and hood): Do 
me a favor. 

MAwm’ZELLE: Of course. 

THE Man: Put your hand under the 
mistletoe. 

MAM’ZELLE (does so): There! 

THE MAN (stoops and kisses her fingers): 
Are you glad? 

MAw’ZELLE: About what? 

THE MAN: Us. 


[MAM’ZELLE nods very fast indeed. 
THE Man: Come on then. 


[He leads her into the dining room, where they 
are welcomed by a chorus of voices. The doors 
close. A stray white light picks up the holly. 


Hotty: I say—I say—I say—and what’s 
the score now? 

MistLeEToeE: I’m still counting. Haven’t 
got the returns yet from that sprig the old 
man took; but, my word, three corkers, and 


what a future! 


[Chimes of bells. Carols. 
CURTAIN 





Autuor’s Note To Propucer 


The best means for dealing with the voices would 
be the use of fairly long lengths of gas piping or 
speaking-tube pipes which would be brought through 
the scene flats to points as nearly as possible ad- 
joining the objects that are speaking. These pipes 
should come from a central control—somewhere 
under the stage or behind curtains—that will muffle 
the origin of the sounds. Failing this method, cut 
very small holes in the scene flats and have people 
to speak through them. 

The rays of light that are focused upon the 
holly, mistletoe, and so on, should be as narrow 
and as intense as possible. In theatrical parlance 
they are known as ‘“‘spot lines.” To increase 
the effect of the opening scene, the general lighting 
of the stag .hould be checked down a trifle and come 
up to a normal intensity after the Voices have 
ceased speaking. 

The setting of the stage should aim at an appear- 
ance of rather shabby comfort and avoid smartness. 
The tinsel of Christmas should be the dominant 
note and will be better sustained against a somber 
background. 


The Golden Adventure 


(Continued from Page 19) 


‘“‘B-but there were just three bits of bread! 
And a handful of dates!” Lucas’ eyes were 
popping out of his head. His morsel of 
honey lay, a huge golden wedge, the snowy 
bread piled high! And the dates—heaped 
masses against the fountain curb, brown- 
amber in the sun! 

“Plenty for all,” agreed Paul. His eyes 
danced at Lucas’ dumfounded face. “Fat, 
my young host, your fill. And you, friends! 
Every one!” 

Lucas, his mouth full, could only stare. 
Thirty people, no, forty, and more, more! 
Tired, ravenous people, at that, they sat in 
the shade and ate like devouring locusts, ate 
their generous fill. 

Finally all were satisfied. A moment Paul 
stood, his hand upraised in blessing. 

Then he turned and spoke gently to the 
few remaining, all women—two ancient fish- 
wives, tanned and lean from toil; a worn 
girl-mother, her baby on her arm; and one 
other, a creature worn neither by toil nor 
by motherhood, but broken far more piti- 
fully than these. Torn brocades infolded 
her wasted body. Yesterday’s paint blazed 
still on her gaunt cheeks. “‘ You have eaten, 
my sisters? But see how much good food is 
left, untouched. Take, I beg. Let it not be 
wasted.” 


Puzzled, thankful, the women piled their 
baskets and went their ways. 

“Now, the docks.” Paul twinkled again 
at the goggling boy. 

Again, of a sudden, they halted—this time 
at a wide door where stood and wailed a 
child, a little terrified girl in laces and fine 
linen, pierced emeralds tied around her ten- 
der neck. 

“What is wrong, little one?” 

The child went straight into Paul’s arms 
and clung there. ‘“‘My brother, my baby 
brother! Our mother left him with me this 
hour. And we played upstairs, and he 
climbed into the window—oh!” 

On the courtyard stones he lay, a tiny boy, 
as beautiful as a flower. But a black mark 
scarred one temple. And his small, perfect 
face was whiter than the marble where he lay. 

Lucas flinched back. That death terror 
struck deep. But Paul, still holding the 
little girl, knelt and stretched one hand 
above that pulseless shape. 

A long minute passed. 

Then, in that hushed place, there sounded 
a child’s voice—the soft, contented chuckle 
of a very small, cheerful person, waking from 
happy dreams. 


(Continued on Page 167) 
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Why Great Artists Are 


Choosing Brunswick 
— exclusively 


Without exception the internationally acclaimed 
artists of the New Hail of Fame have chosen 
Brunswick for which to record exclusively—a ten- 
dency so marked in musical circles that Brunswick 
now is looked to for the premier recordings of the 
great artists of today. 

That is because, by means of exclusive methods 
of recording and reproducing, Brunswick brings 
phonographic music into the realms of higher 
musical expression. Brunswick records are known 
as the clearest in the world. A difference so great 
as to be amazing. 

The Brunswick Phonograph, presenting a method 
of reproduction obtainable in no other make of 
instrument, achieves perfect rendition of the 
so-called ‘difficult tones,’ attaining even Soprano 
High C without slightest mechanical suggestion, 
“rattle” or vibration. Hear The Brunswick 
and you will hear the supreme in phonographic 
music—a revelation. 
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Because of financial restrictions, there may 
be some advantages which you cannot 
provide for your children. 


But a fundamental appreciation of good 
music is not one of them. And it, after all, 
is probably the greatest—the one advan- 
tage which reflects itself unmistakably as 
a mark of culture the world over. 


This offers you the opportunity to give it 
to your children on a common-sense plan. 
And at so trifling a cost you will scarcely 
note it. 


THE NEW HALL OF FAME 


World critics have recently acclaimed a 
New Hall of Fame—great concert and 
operatic stars of today. 


Their work represents the musical history 
of today. Foremost educators are urging its 
importance as an educational influence in 
every home where there are children. 


Among their recordings are the world’s 
classics, rendered with the marvelous viril- 
ity of interpretation which inspired great 
critics to acclaim them. 


Now we offer these master recordings on 
double-faced records—a radical departure 
from the old ‘‘single-face’’ celebrity rec- 
ords. Each record thus has two selections. 
And by such famous artists as Leopold 
Godowsky, Danise, Claire Dux, Huber- 
man, Elly Ney, Richard Strauss, Mario 
Chamlee, Florence Easton, Theo Karle, 
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Are you giving 


advantages ¢ 


The New Hall of Fame of 
Concert and Operatic Stars 


—a cultural influence, which, because 
of its trifling cost, no mother can afford 
to deny her children 


Williams, Tiffany and others—the great 
stars of today. 


A representative record library—invalu- 
able from an educational standpoint—can 
be quickly and economically obtained in 
this way. A record or two every week, and 
soon you will have one. 


It marks a first step in Brunswick’s nation- 
wide movement, in collaboration with 
foremost educators and authorities, to 
place the best music within reach of every 
American home. 


WHERE TO HEAR THEM 


For detailed information and demonstra- 
tion, see your nearest Brunswick dealer. 


All these artists record exclusively for 
Brunswick. And Brunswick records play 
on any phonograph. Hence, regardless of 
which make of phonograph you may have, 
you can bring the whole New Hall of Fame 
into your home. 


We urge you to obtain all the particulars 
without delay. Hear Godowsky’s amazing 
pianoforte rendition of Chopin’s “Polo- 
naise Militaire,” Huberman’s soul-inspiring 
‘“‘La Capricieuse.”’ 


Hear Florence Easton, Danise, Mario 
Chamlee, the three great stars of the 
Metropolitan Opera, at their best—on the 
world’s clearest phonograph records. And 
let your children ive with them, so that in 
later life they can take their place, with- 
out embarrassment, among people of broad 
culture. 





THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
Established 1845 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CINCINNATI TORONTO 


The Brunswick Phonograph 
Plays All Records 


Brunswick Records Play On 
All Phonographs 


*. Co., 
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Play square 


UST stop a minute and think. Are you fair to your boy? Are 
J you giving him enough of your time, your thought? Does he 
mean anything more to you than a healthy little rascal with an 
appetite for food and a habit of outgrowing his clothes? 


Of course he does. He is you all over again. Given half a 
chance, he’s going to carry on the family tradition and make a 
name for himself. Yet how often do you find yourself perfunc- 
torily signing that school report card; as though thereby you 
are fully meeting your obligation as a parent! 


That boy needs you. He needs your best thought and at- 
tention for his daily development and his future. He’ll meet 
you more than half-way in everything you do, now, to help 
him guide and shape himself for a fine, useful and successful 
manhood. 


One way best to show your interest in his training is to make 
sure he gets the right kind of reading, and the kind he will read. 
Get a copy of THE AMERICAN BOY 
magazine (your news-stand has it). 
Go over it with him. Watch his de- 
light in it. Notice that each story, 
picture and department in THE 
AMERICAN BOY is carefully se- 
lected, to amuse, to grip, to fascinate 
him. This is the first consideration 
of its editors; to give boys reading 


“ The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the World ’’ 


with your boy! 


they will read. But notice, too, that all of its reading aims also 
to show your boy something of life as it is, to gain his absorbed 
interest in affairs that suggest the all-important subject of his 
own career. You may discover just where his bent lies by 
watching what interests him most of its many fine, practical 
departments and stories on wireless, electricity, chemistry, me- 
chanics, business, farming, the professions, on making money, etc. 


“‘This country needs THE AMERICAN BOY as it needs Amer- 
ican men.’’ So wrote a big business man to us. Five hundred 
thousand other American boys read it regularly. Why not give 
your boy the same advantage? He needs THE AMERICAN BOY 
to fill in those idle hours just as he needs his home, his school, 
his games, his other boy chums. Make it a part of his daily life. 
It will help greatly to broaden and develop him, to teach him to 
think for himself. 


Make him a Christmas present of a year’s subscription. You 
will never make an investment that 
will pay such large dividends in in- 
creased understanding between him 
and you, nor one that will bring him 
more hours of genuine enjoyment. 

Include that other boy in whom 
you are interested. Make this a 
great Christmas for him. Send him 
THE AMERICAN Boy. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., No. 355 American Building, Detroit, Mich. 


A year’s subscription to THE 
AMERICAN BOY costs $2.00. 
Single copies at news-stands are 
20c. Subscribe for a year or leave 
a standing order at your news- 
dealer’s 


current issue, to 
Name 


Address 


Enclosed find $2.00, for which send THE AMERICAN Boy for one year, beginning with the 


December, 1922 
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The Golden Adventure 


(Continued from Page 158) 


“Oh, oh!” The little girl ran from Paul, 
hugged her surprised brother violently, then 
ran back to throw her arms around Paul’s 
neck. ‘‘You woke him up! He was just 
asleep!” 

“True, little daughter. But it was deep 
sleep.” Paul put her gently down. “Tend 
him carefully, little one. Good-by.” 

Again they trudged towards the docks. 
But now Lucas’ head was spinning. The 
child was dead. That he knew. Yet before 
his eyes the child had risen, laughing, aglow 
with life. What could it mean? 

On the long wharf lounged a motley crew— 
porters, traders, sailors, a hard-headed, hard- 
bitten crowd. When 
Paul stood before them 
they were promptly at- 
tentive—attentive but 
not convinced. Minute 
by minute, Lucas felt 
that chill of unbelief in- 
crease till it hung like a 
gray fog between them. 


AUL felt that chill. 

He threw his whole 
soul into his task. But at 
last, beaten and cowed 
by that dumb apathy, 
he gave way. Hestepped 
down from his rough 
bench and turned to go. 


Then from the crowd came a sneering ~ 


voice: “‘To God are all things possible.’ 
Hark, friend. Twenty times over you’ve 
harped on that. But prove it. Show us.” 

Silas’ thin face reddened. But Paul, not 
a whit flustered, stood, considering. Lucas 
read his thought. ‘Shall I, then, affront the 
power of my Master by a mountebank’s 
tricks? Or is there, among these, one soul 
that truly hungers 

“Ves! Show them!” 

Paul started. This was not one of the 
fleering crowd. This was old Philemon. 
Philemon, the battered, snarly cripple. 

“Yes, show them!” Philemon hobbled 
close. His twisted body jerked; his sunk 
eyes flared. ‘Harkee, I’ve seen this man 
do strange things today. Now I ask him 
before you all: D’you honestly believe that 
with God all things are possible? Is it.true?” 

Paul met him eye to eye. ‘Every word 
true. I swear it.” 

“Then ’”’—the old voice cracked for eager- 
ness—“‘if I can believe on your God, if I dare 
hope that He can heal me i 








ROM the crowd came a strange and 
cruel sound: low, taunting laughter. 

But Paul’s face lifted, shone. His eyes 
burned deep on Philemon’s imploring old 
face. “As thy faith, be it unto you.’ 

“As my faith 

Upon that bored and shuffling crowd 
there fell a hush, like the hush before a 
mighty wind. Then Philemon spoke again, 
not in his fretful beggar whine but in a man’s 
voice, brave and strong: ‘‘Lord, I believe. 
Lord, help Thou my unbelief!” 

Something fell and rattled on the flag- 
stones—Philemon’s crutches. There rose a 
cry of awe, terror, strange triumph. Before 
their eyes, straight, bold, flaming with new 
and splendid life, stood Philemon—a cripple 
no longer; a man in all his splendid power 
and might. 

Philemon alone did not speak. He flung 
himself on his face before the Apostle. Prone 
body and outstretched hands cried aloud his 
gratitude. 

Murmuring, wide-eyed, the crowd pressed 
close, clung to the Apostles like children; 
not a sneer, not a doubt now; only eager, 
trustful question. From every side they 
thronged, a living, pleading flood. 

Suddenly a trumpet rang. Then a loud 
commanding voice: ‘‘ What means this crowd 
that blocks the highway? Away! Begone!” 

Down the street came a squad of Roman 
soldiers, led by a tall young centurion. 

“He is a very young centurion, and he 
feels his oats,” laughed Paul. ‘We go—in 
peace. ‘Tomorrow is another day.” 

He touched Lucas’ arm. ‘‘Son, you have 
walked with us all day. You are a welcome 
comrade. But now, will not your household 
look for your return?” 








“T s’pose so.” Lucas gulped. He clutched 
hard at that big, warm, friendly hand. 
“‘But—oh, this has been the greatest day of 
my whole life! The greatest adventure! I 
don’t want to go home.” 

Paul’s arm shot out, and he gripped the 
slim young shoulders tight. ‘‘Tomorrow we 
go on to Jerusalem. Soon we return to Cesa- 
rea. Come to us then, son. The Lord watch 
between us while we are asunder.” 

Hot cheeked, tremulously grateful, Lucas 
scurried away, down the long road towards 
home—a long road and a lonely, but he sped 
on like a conqueror. He was only a boy, 
true. But he had wits to know that today 
he had walked with splen- 
dor. He had seen marvels 
that a lifetime could not 
dim. 

Presently he turned 
into a faimiliar path. 
Thick trees aarkened the 
way, but he raced on. No 
chance to find A‘thra in 
her garden so late. But 
he was so brimful of his 
story that he could not 
keep away. He paused 
at the hedge and looked 
longingly at her iris bed, 
now a pale mist against 
the dark. Then his heart 
jumped. From that 
whiteness a whiter figure lifted and car 
softly towards him. “Why, A2thra!” 


OMEHOW I knew you’d come.” She 

stood very close, her face pearl in the 
starlight, her voice flute sweet. “Did you 
have a good day? Tell me.” 

“Oh, Athra!” He caught her little hands. 
Then out poured the whole story, a very pas- 
sion of wonder and awe and eager boyish 
pride—the miracle of the bread and dates, 
the healing of old Philemon, the raising of 
the little dead child. And as he told it the 
girl’s beautiful face grew radiant with pride 
in him, with utter belief in him. 

“T think I could believe on your Christ, 
too, because he loved little children and fed 
hungry people and cured poor fussy old 
Philemon. If just I could know more of 
Him! But”—in the dim light Athra’s small, 
lovely face shadowed—‘‘do you think this 
faith is meant for me? Because, Lucas, my 
kinsfolk hate the Christians. They laugh at 
them; they hoot them in the streets.” 

Lucas considered. ‘‘I don’t believe they’d 
count that against you. You see, the Chris- 
tians are such gentlemen!” 

#Ethra smiled at him. “TI must go now.” 
She slid one soft little hand into Lucas’; she 
looked up at him with a lovely, serious frank- 
ness. “Good night.” 

“Good night, Aithra.”’ 

Then, swifter than the night breeze, she 
was gone. And Lucas was racing again down 
the home road, with every drop of young 
blood singing in his veins, his boy heart 
pounding in his breast. 

He burst into the long, candle-lit room. 
Small Joseph played jackstones on the 
hearth. His grandfather dozed in the chim- 
ney corner. His father sat reading a waxen 
tablet. 

The two men looked up as he banged in. 

“Well, youngster! What of yourholiday?” 


AGERLY Lucas began. But soon he 

stumbled, faltered. For how could he 
make them believe his story, these cool, 
scornful elders of his? How could he tell the 
majesty of those hours? 

At last he gave up. Desperately he tried 
to blurt it out: ‘Oh, it’s no use trying to 
tell you. You’d never believe me—never. 
Only—I’ve had an adventure, the greatest 
adventure that ever happened to anybody.” 

And as he climbed his ladder he said it 
over stubbornly to himself: “I had the 
greatest adventure any boy ever had.” 

Through the loft window a friendly star 
sparkled agreement. If that star had had 
words it would have called to him, strong 
and clear: ‘‘ Aye, to you has been granted the 
great adventure. Never shall any big, gan- 
gling youngster like you know a greater— 
neither in this age, nor in all the misty 
centuries to come!’’ 











GRISWOLD kitchen utensils live 
through many holiday seasons 


. Griswold 
ag Tite-Top 
% Dutch Oven 



























Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

















OU’RE realiy building for the future 

when you select Griswold cast iron 
utensils for your kitchen. It’s wonderful 
how, instead of wearing out, they become 
more useful and more thoroughly indispen- 
sable every year. 


Griswold cast iron utensils endear them- 
selves to their owners because they make it 
easy to cook tempting things to eat and be- 
cause they need not be replaced. 


That is why your friends are delighted to 
receive Griswold utensils for Christmas—if 
you look over your list carefully, you are 
sure to find several names at least for whom 
one of these articles will be just the most 
welcome and appropriate gift. 

If your local dealer cannot supply you, 
we shall be glad to see that you get what 
you want. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. Lo: 
Dept. R-2, Erie, Penna., U. S. 











Griswold Griddle 








Griswold Heart-Star 
Gem Pa 








Griswold Standard Waffle Iron 4 
(Also made in Heart-Star 
Design) 





Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished Iron Kitchen Ware, Waffle Irons, Cast 
Aluminum Cooking Utensils, Food Choppers, Reversible Dampers and Gas Hot Plates. 











Up Stairs 
and Down 


A home-made 3-in-One Polish Mop keeps steps, 
floors and baseboards dustless and bright. It’s 
easy to make and costs very little. 


Just cut off an ordinary twine mop about 8 inches 
from the handle and apply 


: The High Quality 
3-in-One Household Oil 

Allow a little time for the oil to permeate the 
strands thoroughly before using. 
Your economical 3-in-One Polish Mop will pick 
up dust and lint as if it cost much more. Shake 
out-of-doors and use over and over. Add a little 
3-in-One as required. When very dirty wash 
with soap and water and re-oil. 
3-in-One Dustless Dust Cloths are just as easy 
to make—and are just as efficient. Use cheese 
cloth or any cloth and only a little 3-in-One Oil. 


3-in-One is sold at all stores in 1-0z., 3-o0z. and 
8-0z. bottles and in 3-0z. Handy Oil Cans. 


Free Sample and Dictionary of Uses 
Write for both on a postal 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 165D. Broadway, New York. 
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In many a well-loved dish 
—a long absent flavor 


N gingerbread, cookies, baked beans, ‘lasses 
pie—that never-to-be-forgotten flavor of real 
old plantation-made molasses! Brer Rabbit 
molasses brings it back again in all its well- 
remembered deliciousness. Send for recipe 
book, Penick & Ford, Ltd., New Orleans, La. 


In two grades: Gold Label—light molasses 
Green Label—dark molasses 


Brer Rabbit Molasses 











Glowing Cheer Within 


That’s what Novelite Spreads mean on the 
bleakest of days. 


Not only are they cheering in their lovely 
colorings but they lighten the laundry burden. 
Unlike the old-time heavy spread, Novelites 


are light and easily washed. Write us today for 


Novelite Style Book 
and samples of fab- 
rics, naming your 
favorite store. No 
charge. 


In Rose, Blue, Gold or all white come the 
quaint patterns worked in darning stitch, 
basket weave blocks, clustered stripes, sam- 
pler stitch and others. 


All wanted sizes, cut-out or tuck-in corners, 
pillow shams to match, $3. to $7. 


NOVELITE 


REC. US. PAT. OFF. 


SPREADS 
MARGRACE MILLS, Inc. 
James F. White & Co., Inc., Selling Agents, Dept. A, 54 Worth St., New York 
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The Man Who Didnt Know (hristmas 
Jrom the Fourth of July 


(Continued from Page 25) 


““U’m-m,” said Mr. Raleigh Clifton. - 

Excited by fatigue the girl’s eyes quick- 
ened like stars. 

‘“‘But for our real carols,” she cried, “‘the 
real carols here at the house tonight, we’ve 
got the most scrumptious voices—looks and 
voices both. Like a vocal Christmas card, it 
will be. Just their faces and their songs 
bursting out of green hemlock boughs in the 
jungle nook under the stairs. The 
littlest boy soprano from the 
Cathedral we’ve got—his voice 
and his face; blond, fluty, ecstatic, 
extravagantly ecclesiastic—like a 
live toy he sings, like a live top 
that’s swallowed an angel. Can’t 
you just hear him paraphrase: 


God rest you—merrie Noah’s 
arks. 
Lel nothing you dismay. 


That’s the entrancing effect. And 
for our bass we’ve coaxed an old 
sheep herder from the village choir 
loft—patriarchal, untrained, 
sonorous, with a face like a granite 
clifi—even a whisper from him 
would joggle your marrow like the 
thump of a bass drum: 


Come hither—ye faithful— 
Boom-boom-boom-boom— 
BOOM—B-O-0-M! 


And the young village milliner, 
duly persuaded, has proffered all 
her small-town sophistication as well as a 
really lovely contralto voice to the chorus. 
Wait till you hear her slash a mezzo note like 
a silver quill—a troubadour’s quill—through 
the gloom of a threnody! 
Vel-vet night—s-il-ky night.” 


ITH a little sharp jerk of his head Mr. 

Raleigh Clifton jumped up from his 
breakfast table and strode over to the fire. 
The puzzled glance that he threw back across 
his shoulder seemed just about evenly divided 
between his wife and the young stranger. 

“Do you mind telling me,” he demanded, 
“just what in the world it is that you women 
see in Christmas?” 

“Why, you silly,”’ laughed his wife, ‘‘it’s 
such a lark! Such a racket; that’s the whole 
why.” 

“No, it isn’t that at all,” said the girl. 
With an earnestness that robbed the contra- 
diction of all rancor she stepped forward 
suddenly out of the taming, restricting frame 
of the doorway into the middle of the room. 
“T know—because Christmas is my _ busi- 
ness.” 

“Your business?’”’ queried Mr. Raleigh 
Clifton with a mildly skeptical sort of amuse- 
ment. 

“Your business?” echoed Mrs. Raleigh 
Clifton. 

Red as holly, the girl’s cheeks flushed to 
the incredulity. All the little green spruce 
trees on her absurd pinafore seemed bristling 
suddenly with resentment. 

““Yes, just exactly that,” she attested with 
a shy but rather definite dignity. “I’m an 
advertiser—in one of the big stores in New 
York—why, that’s how I’m paying my way 
through the art school. Christmas advertis- 
ing—that’s my specialty. Way off in May 
or June every year we have to begin working 
on it—drawing, phrasing, studying. It isn’t 
just the psychology of advertising, you under- 
stand, that I have to study, but the psychol- 
ogy of Christmas. Study, study, study—in 
ancient times and brand new catalogues, at 
the library, in the museum, on the street, 
in the shops, Christmas history, Christmas 
customs, Christmas markets, Christmas 
people—oh, most of anything in the world, 
Christmas people! You ask what grown 
women see in Christmas—or grown men 
either, for the matter of that?” 


LL aflutter and aflush in her childish 
chintzy frock and her sudden womanish 
intensity she took a single step forward and 
reached out a small hand as though for sup- 
port to the gleaming white surface of the 
breakfast table. 





“They see,’ she said, “just exactly what 
some other grown person—ten, twenty, 
thirty years before—had the spiritual wits 
to implant in their childish minds. They 
see a silver answer to a tinsel signal—memo- 
ries too poignant to express, a long-disrupted 
family circle welded for one brief flash to- 
gether again, a dog’s bark out of oblivion, the 
absurd landscape on a long-forgotten sled, 
the tingle of a frosty night, the 
crackle of a winter dawn, all the 
thrill and magic of suspense and 
surprise, the exultancy of all the 
frolic senses: sight, hearing, smell, 
taste—a world aglitter, in har- 
mony, at feast; iove, friendship, 
tenderness, even the mystery of 
the Nativity itself, conjured 
into actuality by the scent of a 
peppermint-candy stick, or the 
clamor of chimes across the city 
roof tops. Why that Santa Claus 
sleigh tonight, dashing out of the 
black woods, that isn’t just a 
Santa Claus sleigh; it’s a trumpet 
call to the eyes, a signal back to 
childhood. And if you’ve got any 
Christmas in you it’s going to sort 
of get you—the surprise of it, the 
dazzle, the audacity.” 


“WFQUT if you haven’t got any 

Christmas in you, you won’t 
get it, eh?” quizzed Mr. Raleigh 
Clifton a bit dryly. 

To the infinite astonishment and em- 
barrassment of both Mr. and Mrs. Raleigh 
Clifton the girl’s sky-blue eyes starred sud- 
denly with tears. 

“Tf you haven’t got any Christmas in 
you—you can’t get it,” she said. 

With a thoroughly masculine impulse, to 
avoid an awkward instant at any cost, Mr. 
Raleigh Clifton threw back his head and 
laughed. “I get the bills anyway,” he said. 

“You get the bills,’’ admitted the girl with 
a faint grimace that was really a very 
creditable effort to regain her smile. 

Once again Mr. Raleigh Clifton narrowed 
his pale, shrewd eyes to the amazing jungle 
of little green spruce trees and garlanded 
holly berries that patterned her pinafore. 

“Do you mind telling me,”’ he asked quite 
abruptly, ‘‘just how old you are? You 
women wear such extraordinary clothes 
there’s no chance at all for a man to guess.”’ 

“T’m twenty-two,” quickened the girl. 
“And next year, if everything goes all right, 
they’re going to send me abroad—the store, 
I mean—to find out everything I can about 
the Continental Christmas customs, and the 
Asiatic ones, too, for the matter of that. 
Next year we’re going to put every plate- 
glass window on the street into a Christmas 
tableau—English, French, Swiss, German, 
Russian, Syrian, Armenian—a window to a 
nation; and the one most typical Christmas 
custom depicted in each. Such revel of 
beauty and valor, such a swish of silks and 
satins, such a glint of gems and gold-braided 
uniforms as will make our wax dummies look 
twice as real as the tired Christmas shoppers 
who stare in at them.” 

““U’m-m,” conceded Mr. Raleigh Clifton. 


‘oe year we put only one window into 
tableau,” deprecated the girl with pro- 
fessional concern. ‘‘The Miser’s Christmas, 
we called it. Everything silver gray; a silver- 
gray room, silver-gray bookcases, silver-gray 
rugs, silver-gray birch logs smoking—not 
blazing—on a silver-gray hearth, a silver- 
gray man sitting at a silver-gray table spread 
with great piles of silver-gray money. At 
the man’s feet in a little circle of light a 
tiny silver-gray mouse sitting sharply up- 
right with his little head cocked on oné side 
staring bright-eyed at the miser. In the 
miser’s hand, the only spots of color, a flam- 
ing scarlet mousetrap and a crumb of yellow 
cheese. The miser’s hands were mechanical. 
They ran by electricity. There was a trick 
about it; the trick worked only at store- 
closing time when the Christmas crowds were 
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all on their way home. Every night just at 
closing time the miser did one of two things— 
but no one could tell just which thing it was 
going to be: he either tossed the crumb of 
cheese to the mouse or he finished baiting 
his trap. If he decided to toss the crumb of 
cheese to the mouse a little silver star siz- 
zled' suddenly at the end of his finger tips, 
along an invisible wire the yellow crumb of 
cheese flew pop into the mouse’s mouth, and 
everything in the window went jet black and 
disappeared, except the surprised figure of 
the little mouse itself, glowing like silver 
phosphorescence, with a tiny wreath of holly 
round its neck—the wreath had been there 
all the time, of course, but you didn’t notice it 
till the electric lights in the holly berries 
reddened. And if the miser finished baiting 
his trap nothing happened at all—except 
blackness—and a horrid little squeak. People 
used to stand for hours waiting to see which 
it was going to be. Children went wild over it.” 


“MEX got gambling so on it that two 
preachers finally denounced it from 
the pulpit. But it brought us lots of business 
to our small-ware counters,” she confided 
with palpable pride. ‘‘At least I could 
Christmas one mouse!’ everybody seemed to 
argue. And this year we’ve got birds,”’ she 
quickened. ‘Dozens and dozens of them ina 
huge window banked with long-leafed pine 
and artificial snow and icicles—cardinal birds 
they are and some sort of a vivid green fin- 
ish—with the prettiest child you ever saw, 
all dressed up in white rabbit skins, sitting 
under the biggest frosted pine bough of all 
with a tray of suet in its hands. A real child, 
I mean. And the birds eat, and fly and fly 
and fly, here, there, everywhere. Red, 
green; red, green—across the frosted pic- 

_ ture. And sai 
“Do you mind telling me, Miss Field- 
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portant as all this to the store in 
question—you ever managed - 
to get away, at just this ~ 
season, to help Mrs. Clifton— 

and me—with our humbler é 
celebration?” ‘ 

““Humbler?” laughed the : 
girl. ‘W-wait till you get the 
bills,’ she warned him. 

“Oh, Mr. Clifton will never 
mind about the bills,’’ interposed 
Mrs. Clifton serenely, “‘as long as the 
party isasuccess!” Teasingly, challeng- 
ingly she glanced at her husband. ‘But 
let one thing go wrong,”’ she teased. “Let 
there be a single mistake, a blunder, a 
muddle—that’s why we’re driving you 
so, this last day.”’ She interrupted her- 
selfimpulsively. ‘There mustn’t be any 
blunders, or muddles. I thought I told 
you, Raleigh,’’ she readdressed her hus- 
band with equal precipitousness, ‘‘that 
Miss Fielding had had a bit of a break- 
down and ‘ J 





" H, NOTHING at all,” insisted the 

girl. ‘Just a little tired, that was 
all. And the store work, of course, all 
the Christmas advertising plans and 
campaignings are pretty much over by 
late summer or early fall; so that when 
Mrs. Clifton wrote the people at the 
art school about a Christmas helper it 
was Only natural, I suppose, that they 
thought rather specially of me. And 
I ” With a little shrug of the shoul- 
ders she reached up once more to sweep 
back the fluff of dark hair from her sky- 
blue eyes. “And I—I’d rather have died 
than not come,” she confessed. ‘With all 
your—your ” Swamped with embar- 
rassment for one single instant only, her 
cheeks went crimson and paled again. ‘‘ With 
all your money,” she finished quite frankly. 
“So much of my Christmas work has been 
just theory that—that ——” 

“Oh! So you’re using us as an experiment 
station, eh?”’ quizzed Mr. Raleigh Clifton. 
Prolonging the somewhat disconcerting man- 
ner and method of his banter he threw back 
his head suddenly and began to laugh. From 
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.been born a Christmas expert.” 


* Christmas in you—if you’ve really got it in 


ing,” said Mr. Raleigh Clifton quite got a chance to make a ‘perfect’ Christ- 
abruptly, “how—if you are as im- @ > mas ” she confided. “Money, 





the depths of his pocketbook he extracted a 
folded paper or two and scanned it quizzi- 
cally before returning it again to his pocket. 
“Well, considering your extreme youth, 
Miss Fielding,” he observed, ‘‘and the lav- 
ishness of your ideas, I think you must have 


Between Mrs. Raleigh Clifton and the girl 
a little smiling signal passed. 


Bey a Christmas expert?” cried the 
girl. ‘‘I guess you don’t know who I 
am. I was born in a shack on an Ohio farm. 
We’re so poor that—we’re the kind of poor, 
I mean”’—she interrupted herself somewhat 
hectically—‘‘that my stepfather has every 
new mechanical farm implement known to 
beast or man, but my mother hasn’t even an 
eggbeater. Until a little Christmas drawing 
of mine on the back of an old paper bag at- 
tracted the attention of a tourist who hap- 
pened to be interested also in the art school, 
I’d never seen Christmas presents enough to 
go round, not even for a family of three; or 
gay paper enough to wrap up presents for 
two; or ribbon enough to garnish a present 
for one. 

“Never mind,’ my mother used to say, 
‘there never is enough. If you had a million 
dollars it wouldn’t be enough to express the 


Baked 
Spare-ribs 

with 
Gulden’s 


you. There’s always something missing, 
someone overlooked; a box of tinsel nonsense 
lost in the mails, and an otherwise perfect 
tree falls just that much short of perfection; 
one holly wreath minus for the front win- 
dows, and your house blazes forth in a broken- 
toothed grin instead of the shining smile you 
intended; a friendly letter forgotten, and all 
the gay chimes in your heart are flatted.’” 
With a toss of her spirited little head 

she rallied her sagging shoulders into 
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A dish to make a hungry man beam with joy! 
Meaty, tender young spare-ribs, lightly breaded and 
browned to rich and crackling goodness, potatoes hot 
from their nest beside this savory roast, and as the 
final, perfect touch—a generous dash of Gulden’s 
Mustard. Gulden’s is the condiment supreme, a mus- 
tard of unequalled quality. It is a special blend of im- 
ported and American-grown mustard seeds ground ex- 
ceedingly fine, pure grain vinegar, and certain other 
spices that give to Gulden’s the flavor which is so partic- 
ularly its own. It is a delicious, tantalizing flavor that 
puts an edge on appetite. Gulden’s is bottled without 
preservatives of any kind, and because of its purity 
keeps fresh to the last spoonful in the round glass jar. 





line again. ‘‘So, you see, when I really 





time, intention — absolutely un- 
stinted—that’s what makes me 
so impatient with the elec- 
trician,” she interrupted her- 
self quite irrelevantly. 
Half smiling, half frowning, 
she challenged the faces be- 
fore her. ‘‘Why, once,’ she 

said, “once I read about a 

woman who waited five years to 
be married in order that she might 
have an absolutely perfect and com- 
plete trousseau; everything she wanted, 
every color, every shape, every stitch. 
But when the momentous day came she 
slipped up on a blue hat, the one thing 
she wanted most of all. Not a penny left 
for it, not adime, notadollar! It spoiled 
everything; not just her trousseau, but 
everything—all the rest of her life.” 

The bright challenge in her eyes faded 
into a mere haze of perplexity. 

“Think of being as near to perfec- 
tion,”’ she worried, ‘‘as the width of a 
blue hat—and missing it!’’ Half smiles, 
half frowns she turned back to Mr. 
Raleigh Clifton. ‘‘You don’t seem to 
understand what we’ve accomplished,” 
she reproached him. “Mrs. Clifton and 
I haven’t overlooked anybody. And 
there’s ribbon left.” 


%, 


/*~ 


ee HAT in the world is it,’’ said Mr. 

Raleigh Clifton quite abruptly, 
“that you want this electrician and his 
men to do?” 

“Oh-h!” quickened the girl. ‘Why, 
nothing so very astonishing, the least 
significant thing of all perhaps. It’s about 
the stairs; I wanted the stairs illuminated, 
so that, all banked in as they are with pines 
and spruces, like a woodland path leading 
up a dark hillside, there’ll be no illumination 
at all on them except as each guest passing 
upward brushes a spray of lambent flame 
out of a balsam-scented shadow, or treads 
by chance on the wire that illuminates a 
child’s shining footprint on the step just 
ahead of him; but ——” 
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N this splendid Imperial Table the feeling of beauty, dignity 
and honest sincerity which dominated the early Italian crafts- 
men is admirably expressed, and it embodies the very spirit 
of the “golden age.” 


specialization of tables, to the end that Imperial Tables of 
today are the heirlooms of tomorrow. 


by an immoderate price. Your dealer will serve you. 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE CO., For 20 years at Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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The Art of the Renaissance. 





Imperial artisans unite with Imperial designers in the 


The acquisition of an Imperial Table is not hampered 


You will be interested in seeing and reading our ver 
comprehensive brochure: “‘Heirlooms of Tomorrow.”’ 
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Gives An Air of Distinction 1 to Every Room 


one of the Sanitas dull-finished plain 
tints, frescoed, stenciled or stippled. 


Sanitas Modern Wall Covering is 
made oncloth, machine-painted with 
durable, non-cracking, non-fading 
oil colors. It hangs just like wall 
paper but can be wiped clean and 
A delightfully unconventional char- _fresh with adamp cloth. See the new 
acter can be given to any room with Sanitas styles at your decorator’s. 


Write for Samples and Booklet. 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE PRODUCTS CoO. 
320 BROADWAY, DEPT. 1, NEW YORK 


Dignity for the dining room, cheer- 
fulness in the living room, daintiness 
for the bedrooms, or informality in 
den and library, can be achieved by 
using some of the versatile, adaptable 
styles of Sanitas for ‘‘every room in 
the house.’’ 
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NTIL you wear an Indera Figurfit Knit 
Underskirt or Underslip you don’t know 
what cold weather comfort can be! 


Indera Figurfit Knit Underskirts are made in 
heavy and medium weight cotton and worsted 
mixed. They fit trimly—no awkward bunching. 
There is no unsightly vent to come open, for 
the top gives easily and is finished with a draw- 
string. A special patented knitted flounce keeps 
the skirt from riding up. 


Indera 


FiGURFIT 
KNIT SKIRT 


Makes cold weather 
comfort sure. 


There are many color designs in Indera 
Figurfit Knit Underskirts and Underslips from 
which you may choose. And there’s a dainty 
ittle warm underslip for children. All are 
surprisingly low priced, too! 


If your favorite store cannot supply you with 
just the Indera Figurfit Knit Underskirt you 
wish, write us direct. 


THE MALINE MILLS Dept. 5-M, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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“You mean,” interrupted Mr. Raleigh 
Clifton, ‘that except for this one lack you 
consider your Christmas plans perfect?” 

‘“‘ Absolutely,” said the girl. 

Smitten with a sudden air of impatience 
Mr. Raleigh Clifton jumped up from the 
breakfast table and stalked over to the great 
bay window breasting out like the prow of a 
ship into the glittering landscape. As though 
it had been spray in his face the appalling 
weirdness of the scene stung itself into his 
squinting eyes, whipped itself across his 
wincing mouth. Almost with a snarl he 
swung back into the room again. 

“‘Perfection,”’ he announced, ‘‘is an almost 
unknown experience in human existence.” 
Before the somewhat imperturbable expres- 
sion on the two women’s faces he threw back 
his head and laughed. ‘Speaking of the 
width of a blue hat,” he drawled, “‘stand- 
ing between oneself and perfection, it would 
be sort of a pity, wouldn’t it, to be thwarted 
by the narrowness of a red head?” 

With a gesture that looked creaky, but 
which made no sound whatsoever, he crossed 
the room to the pantry, spoke a word to the 
butler and summoned the electrician to him. 


CROSS the intervening space the girl’s 

glance met the woman’s. With a little, 

soft, gaspy sigh of relief the young hand 
reached to the older. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” she said. “I’ve always 
thought Christmas was a beautiful business. 
But today—-today ” Over her half- 
averted shoulder her eyes dilated suddenly 
to the amazing crystal landscape outside. 
“But today,” she thrilled, ‘it’s like a holy 
business; the Christmas of a lifetime, a 
Christmas in italics—white italics, every- 
where. It’s as though’’—she quickened and 
flamed—“‘it’s as though if life holds anything 
good for you, anywhere, anything wonder- 
ful, I mean, a real miracle of joy—it ought 
to happen today.” 

“Perhaps it will,’ laughed Mrs. Raleigh 
Clifton significantly. 

Between husband and wife a swift glance 
passed; from the man to the woman a flash 
of warning; from thé woman to the man a 
jocose defiance. 

“Ves, indeed; I will tell her if I want to,” 
insisted Mrs. Raleigh Clifton. ‘‘There’s no 
reason in the world why she shouldn’t know.” 

“Know—what?” puzzled the girl. 

“Our nephew is coming,” triumphed Mrs. 
Raleigh Clifton. ‘‘Mr. Clifton’s nephew, 
that is. Way from California. His first 
visit it is, too, though goodness knows we’ve 
tried hard enough before to get him. But it 
seems to have taken te 

“Hush,” said Mr. Clifton. 

“‘But it seems to have taken your photo- 
graph to bring him,” triumphed Mrs. Raleigh 
Clifton. 

““M-my photograph !” 








stammered the girl. 


ES. That funny little snapshot I took 

of you at the circus grounds that first 
day we went over, when the reindeer tried to 
trample you so playfully and you had to 
climb the fence.” 

‘““W-what!” said the girl. ‘W-what! 
You sent a funny picture of me, like that— 
to a perfectly strange man!” 

Quite as red-headed as the girl had sug- 
gested, but tall and stalwart as well as sur- 
prised looking, the young electrician 
loomed in the doorway. 

Mr. Raleigh Clifton wasted 
no words with him. The 
briefest nod acknowledged 
his existence. ‘‘It seems to 





be the general concurrence of opinion among 
the women of my household,” he affirmed, 
‘“‘that you are lacking in imagination as well 
as in impulsiveness. You are, however, as I 
understand, rated as a rattling good electri- 
cian.”’ With a shrug of the shoulder he de- 
livered his ultimatum: “If Miss Fielding 
wants an old-man-Friday footstep illumi- 
nated on the stairs, illuminate it!” 

“Old—man—Friday?” stammered the 
young electrician. 


UT of the shining white-and-silver circle 

of the breakfast table, under the shadowy 
festoons of bamboo and the bright staccato 
touch of holly berries, the girl passed swiftly 
to the two men. From the older man’s 
arid smile to the younger man’s puzzled 
grin she glanced with a soft, baffled sort of 
surprise and reproach. 

“This isn’t a Robinson Crusoe party,” 
she explained with the faintest possible hint 
of sarcasm. ‘This is a Christmas party— 
the day of the Child. As there doesn’t 
happen to be any child for the party, I 
thought—I thought I’d have just a child’s 
silver footprint on the stairs, like a memory 
left in light instead of stone or cement.” 
From the great ‘flapping pockets of her 
absurd pinafore she drew out two silvery, 
tin-foil patterns of a little child’s bare foot 
and handed them to the electrician. 

Facile as fluid the tin foil curved to the 
warm palms of the young electrician’s 
astonished hands. 

“Those—are—the patterns,”’ said the girl 
and turned on her heel. 

In a clamor of stamping expressmen and 
back-door errand boys and front-door post- 
man and side-door chauffeurs the day 
banged itself away. At each new jar, jolt, 
joggle, the threat of shivered oak trees, of 
crackled meadows, of tall pines, snapping 
like slender-stemmed wine glasses, slashed 
through one’s startled senses. Like scream- 
ing lips stifled under glass, like a high note 
indefinitely sustained, crackle and hush, 
crackle and hush, the incredible day sped 
on to its equally incredible twilight. 


LAST stitch here, a last tack there,a fresh 
twist to a holly ribbon, a compliment to 
the cook, an admonition to the stable boy, a 
smouch of red candle grease to extract from 
the hall rug, a slight alteration to be made 
in Mrs. Raleigh Clifton’s dinner gown, ice to 
dig from a refractory gutter—because every- 
one whose natural business it was to dig ice 
from refractory gutters proved infinitely 
busier with something else—flowers to ar- 
range, flowers to rearrange, a cable to be 
sent to London, a cable to be received from 
London, a poll parrot’s cage to be turned at 
the last moment into a tinsel-latticed bower, 
a reporter from town to interview, and every 
guest’s name to be spelled correctly. Bang, 
bang, bang, bang, bang! Ting-a-ling-ling- 
ling-ling. A precipitant twilight hurtling 
itself into a precipitant night. Six o’clock, 
seven o’clock, eight o’clock, nine. New tasks 
to each hour—then a moment’s blissful 
slipping from aching shoes to soft-stockinged 
feet. A sigh begun but never finished. Then 
out of tinsel chaos and festooned ferment, 
sharper than the thorn of holly, shriller than 
the rustle of tissue paper, the age-old, utterly 
irreconcilable shock of the first guest’s 
arrival. 
Caught in the green jungle of the 
lower hall, with her shoes in 
her hand, her absurd pinafore 


(Continued on Page 167) 
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Blues as It 
Cleanses 


La France blues linens in 
the wash water and thus 
saves all the labor of rins- 
ing through blued water. 
Because of the chemically 
correct blue used in La 
France, linens are snow- 
white — no rust spots, no 
dingy gray, no over- 
bluing. 
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Launder Fine Linens at Home 
La France saves % of the Labor 
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VOR Christmas and New Year’s feasts and holiday fabrics prove that La France does not injure textiles.’’ 
entertaining your beautiful linens must be made 
ready. Probably you have sent them to the laundry 

in years past—and each time have dreaded the result. 
But now you can wash them yourself with La France and 
any good laundry soap or soap powder right in your 
own home, giving them all the care they require. No 
hard rubbing—no wearing of fabric or tearing of hem- 
stitching due to the washboard—four-fifths of all the 


In more than a million homes La France is used every 
week to save time, labor and the clothes themselves in 
doing the weekly washing. It works just as well in 
washing machines (either hand-power or electric) as in 
soaking or boiling. By any method, with any soap, 
La France delivers snow-white clothes and eliminates 
hard work. 





- . our grocer now has La France 
Satina Makes Fine labor saved ; Your groce 
Li White and Gl in both the tablet and powder forms. 
—-e a La France is not a new soap. It isa preparation for It costs only a few cents to try 
Fine linens assume a delight- use with any and all laundry soaps, whether in bars, La France, but if you wish we will 
a {0 the boiling starch. The flakes or powder. It makes the soap do better and gladly mail you entirely free 
iron ceases to stick, the smooth quicker work—does away with all need for hard rub- enough La France for next week’s 
surface delights the oye. and ? : , - ‘ 
La France Bouquet, with bing of garments. And, as a great domestic science washing. Just send us your grocer’s 


vhich the tablet is perfumed, 2 . P Song. . 

innarls on aside Ealaanaes expert testifies in a sworn affidavit: Microscopic tests of name and address. 
that appeals to critical wo- 

men. We will mail you a free 


sample on receipt of your LA FRANCE MANUFACTURING C:, Philadelphia ae 
grocer’s name. 
3 : Better Laundry With Bar Soap, Flakes or Powder [a fiiMe, 
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Ivory Pyralin, Du Barry 
pattern— also made in Shell 
Pyralin and Amber Pyralin, with 
or without exquisite decorations in 
colors. Then there is the charming 
La Belle pattern and the popular 
Plain pattern. 


articles illustrated are of 
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O wonder that Pyralin toiletware 
is such a favorite gift. Its dainty 
beauty seems to express the very spirit 
of Christmas; its useful and lasting 
qualities make it doubly welcome. 
The gift may be a complete set of 
twenty-five pieces or it may be just a 
few articles, for all designs are standard, 
easy to match at the leading stores 
any time, anywhere. 
E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CoO., INC. 


Pyralin Department 
ARLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


@UEUND 


Look for the Name ‘‘Pyralin’’ 
on Every Article for dressing 
table and —— bag — your 


assurance of life. ong service. 
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MADE IN EBVERY NECBSSARY ARTICLE FOR THE DRESSING TABLE 
HAIR BRUSH COMB . . . MIRROR SCISSORS SHOE HORN CLOCI 
CLOTH BRUSH NAIL POLISHER SOAP BOX DRESSER TRAY PIN CUSHION 
HAT BRUSH NAIL FILE CREAM BOX PIN TRAY RF! JME BOTTLE 
BONNET BRUSH CUTICLE KNIFE PUFF BOX PICTURE FRAME UD VASE 
MILITARY BRUSH SHOE HOOK HAIR RECEIVER 


JEWEL BOX rALCUM STAND 
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still unchanged, Star Fielding fled to the first 
haven she could reach, the screened alcove 
where the telephone struck its harsh metallic 
lips through great boughs infinitely more 
accustomed to the whisper of winds or the 
throaty chirp of birds. From the moment’s 
sacristy of the green maze she saw a dozen 
servants spring automatically to their ap- 
pointed places, heard the great oaken door 
creak back before the onslaught of stamping 
feet and chattering voices, felt the sweet, 
unscented chill of the outdoors sweep through 
the exotic house, sensed rather than saw the 
blur of luxuriant furs, the flare of laughing 
faces, Mr. Raleigh Clifton’s austere hand clap 
down with unwonted demonstrativéness on 
a young man’s shoulder, Mrs. Raleigh Clif- 
ton’s precipitous herding of 
everyone to the jungle-dark 
stairs. 

“But we can’t see!” pro- 
tested somebody. ‘‘It’s 
pitch black. Which way do 
we go?” echoed a dozen 
voices. 


Y THE graze of a fur 

cuff against a hemlock 
bough aspray of light blazed 
like a gold fern from the 
darkness. Under the in- 
trepid tread of the most 
venturesome a little child’s 
silver footprints quickened 
luminously on the step just 
above and were gone again. 
A startled woman reaching 
blindly for the balustrade 
kindled a red candle glow on 
her white face. At the turn of the stairs the 
little silver footprints woke to life again. 
From mysterious spaces above a blinding 
flurry of artificial snow descended suddenly 
on everybody’s astonished head. Beyond the 
snow a jolly green candle blinked and twin- 
kled. Laughing, pushing, shoving, stumbling, 
the gay crowd sped to their rooms. 

Stealing out of her hiding place with her 
shoes still clutched in her hands, Star Field- 
ing started cautiously for her room. In the 
middle of the great hall an unexpected 
obstacle blocked her tiptoed flight. 

At the huge bronze brazier fuming with 
balsam smoke a young man was standing. 
Out of the smoke itself, the gray, blurry, 
woodsy, magic Christmas fragrance, he 








“seemed to emerge like something conjured 


out of a Christmas dream. 
Roused by an unintentioned stir on her 
part he looked up suddenly and saw her. 
It was the young man whom Mr. Raleigh 
Clifton had greeted so affectionately. 


WEPT by the dismay of her tousled hair, 

her childish frock, her stockinged feet, 
she dropped her shoes from a flaccid hand 
and fled for the back staircase. 

“Star! Star Fielding!” intercepted Mrs. 
Raleigh Clifton’s peremptory figure and 
voice. ‘‘Where—where in the world have 
you been? And why aren’t’ you dressed? 
We’re not going to wait till after dinner 
for the Santa Claus sleigh. Hans has just 
phoned from the stable that the moon may 
be out in five minutes.” 

“Tn five minutes?” gasped the girl. 

Even as she questioned, Mr. Raleigh 
Clifton’s resonant voice rang out the terse, 
authoritative summons agreed upon. 

Like a horn of plenty precipitously spilled, 
the laughing, speculative guests came hur- 
tling down the jungle-green stairs. In gay 
evening dresses spangled with jewels the 
women fluttered and flurried to reach the 
vantage point. Sleek as ravens in their black 
clothes the laughing men followed them. 

Still fleeing before them, tousled, di- 
sheveled, unready, the girl slipped back into 
the shadowy telephone alcove and pressed 
close to the window. Her pulses were danc- 
ing with excitement and suspense. 

“If the Santa Claus sleigh goes right,’ she 
reasoned, ‘“‘everything will go right; but if a 
reindeer flounders or balks, if the time is bun- 
gled so much as half a minute, if the wrong 
person glimpses it first, if the moon ——” 
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Black as indigo against the encroaching 
moonlight the scattering clouds billowed and 
glowered. In solemn and momentous sil- 
houette the wooded hillside loomed into the 
mystery... Out of the wooded hillside like a 
cathedral arch two towering sentinel pines 
curved to a cavernous path. As though some 
majestic gallantry had thrown down a silver 
rug for that which was to come, the first 
moonbeam flickered palely at the edge of 
the path. 

On the glassed porch somewhere a woman 
screamed! A man’s gasp echoed gutturally 
the same astonishment. Out of the dark 
and cavernous path, into the iridescent 
brilliance of a million sparkling diamonds, 
kindled by the sudden flood of moonlight, 
leaped the Santa Claus 
sleigh — reindeer prancing, 
antlers forking, sleigh bells 
jingling; Santa Claus in 
scarlet, glittering with silver, 
a long tinsel beard floating 
in the wind. 


SHOUT like the shout 

of a young mob went 
up from the crowd on the 
porch. 

By concerted signal the 
whole crystal meadow burst 
suddenly into a shower of 
sparklers. From crystal 
: shrubs and crystal bowlders 
4 || green and gold and red and 
@ 








silver fire birds shot back 
and forth in rainbow arcs of 
light. Close in the balsam- 
scented greenery under the 
stairs the old sheep herder’s sonorous voice 
awoke to boom forth its undauntable con- 
viction: 

Lo, we are shepherds the same as they 

Who kept the Christmas of yesterday! 

Of—yesterday! 


Half heard, half guessed at, the contralto’s 
lush-lipped words wove in and out like rib- 
bons through the melody: 


Be-hold the flocks—of our tender—care! 
The faith—we hold! And the love we bear! 
Beside old memories—watching here, 

This holy night of the passing—year. 


“Shepherds are—parking—their camels 
here,” insisted the boy soprano’s twinkling 
voice. 

Transcending the fantasy suddenly and 
the song, transcending the laughter and the 
color and the scent of balsam, transcending 
even the jingling, thudding onslaught of 
little hoofs racing to deliver their gorgeous 
gifts, the peal of Christmas chimes across the 
frosted hills—solemn, significant, immortally 
poignant: 


Calm on the listening ear of night 
Come Heaven’s melodious strains, 
Where wild Judea stretches far 
Her silver-maniled plains. 


The answering hills of Palestine 
Send back their glad reply, 

And greet from all their haly heights 
The Day Spring from on high. 


O’er the blue depths of Galilee 
There comes a holier calm, 
And Sharon waves in solemn praise 
Her silent groves of palm. 
Glory to God! The 





ITH a perfectly unexplainable sob in 
her throat Star Fielding jumped back 
from the window. In the very moment of ex- 
ultancy, rapture of the eye and ear, gratifica- 
tion of ambition, relief from suspense, the 
world went black before hereyes. Piteously, 
frenziedly, she groped for the door. 
For one fleeting instant a young man’s 
startled face flared out of balsam smoke. 
“Stop!” she cried. “Stop! Oh, I want 
this Christmas to stop; there’s such a thing 
as too much. I can’t stand it. It’s too per- 
fect. It’s ——” 


(Continued on Page 168) 
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A typical bedroom suite in eight pieces. 
Sheraton design. Genuine American 
Walnut throughout, even to the drawer 
work. Retailing at $584. Courtesy of 
Tobey Furniture Company, Chicago. 


Cut out this memorandum 
for future reference 





How ¢ to Avene: Real 





Four things to remember in buying 
veal walnut furniture: 
1. Ask if it is real walnut—if all ex- 
posed surfaces are real walnut. 
2. Walnut has characteristic pores 
which appear on the surface as fine 
pen lines, dots or dashes, easily vis- 
ible to the naked eye. Substitute 
woods don't show these lines, dots 
or dashes distinctly 
3. Make sure that legs, rails and 
mouldings are of the same wood as 
tops, fronts and sides—real walnut. 
4. Furniture made principally of 
. various woods, but havingitslarger, 
exposed surfaces covered with real 
walnut veneer, is commonly called 
“combination walnut.’” While such 
furniture is, of course, better and | 
stronger than if it contained no wal- 
nut, it is #o¢ real walnut furniture | 
and should not be sold as such. | 











Good Furniture Has Always 
Been Made of Walnut 


The first thing you notice in genuine American Wal- 
nut furniture is that effect of limpid depth, that soft 
luster which have been the delight of connoisseurs 
of all ages. As the rich color of walnut is in the wood, 
not artificially applied, age and use only enhance its 
attractiveness and value. 


pieces are highly prized. 


For this reason old walnut 


Walnut furniture requires less rubbing and polishing. 


Although of medium weight, walnut is one of the 
strongest and most durable and stable woods. 


The ‘‘Walnut Book” will be a great help 
to you in furniture buying or house fur- 
nishing. 


Write for it today. It is free. 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSN. 
Room 701 


616 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, III. 








Send for the Guide to Selection of 
Christmas Books for Children 


OBODY ever went wrong in giv- 

ing books to children for Christ- 

mas. To give RAND MCENALLY Books 

is to be doubly right. They offer you 

a wide selection, for there are more 

than a hundred of them for the child 
of any age, of any temperament. 


We have a little hand-bag catalog 
that lists these books. It is called 
‘* Books for Children and Guide to 
Selection.’’ It is so well arranged 
that you can immediately pick the 


right stories for little tots and older 
boys and girls. 


Every story is sweet, wholesome 
and uplifting. You will approve them 
all. Give books to children for 
Christmas. Give RAND M¢CNALLY 
Books. Your book dealer has them. 
Write to-day for this very handy selec- 
tion guide to have when you are doing 
your Christmas shopping. It is so 
very, very useful and it costs you 
nothing at all. 








RAND MENALLY & COMPANY 
Publishers of CHILD LIFE 
The Children’s Own Magazine 








Ranp MSNA ty & Company, Dept. M—42 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Send promptly without charge to me your catalog of 
“Books for Children and Guide to Selection.” 


Name 
Street_ 


City and State 


Ena nel 
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Lacing Hooks 
For Children’s Shoes 


NY youngster can “‘lace his 
own shoes’’ with the handy, 
convenient shoe hook! 


Saves time, saves temper—and 
helps the children to help them- 
selves. 


HOE hooks can be obtained 
on children’s shoes regard- 
less Of size, style or price. 


Shoes with lacing hooks for 
men, women and children 
are found in the more ex- 
clusive grades of quality 
footwear. 


Insist On Having What You Want 














A 
Bran Flakes 


Make them delicious 

We have made bran flakes deli- 
cious by hiding them in soft wheat 
flakes—the most flavory wheat that 
srOWS. 
8 One tastes but the 
luscious wheat flakes, 
yet those flakes hide 
25% bran. 

Pettijohn’s brings to count- 
less homes both whole wheat 
and bran. And it brings 
them in a welcome and de- 
lightful form. You'll serve 
it often when you serve it 
once. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 























The Man Who Didnt Know (Christmas 
Jrom the Fourth of July 


(Continued from Page 167) 


In the fleshy clap of Mrs. Raleigh Clif- 
ton’s hand across her babbling lips, sense 
and sound ceased. 

Rallying almost immediately back to con- 
sciousness she found herself still in the little 
telephone room. But the door was shut this 
time. Without trying to look, without try- 
ing to listen, the whole scene came seeping 
back to her. Someone was talking at the 
telephone; it was Mrs. Raleigh Clifton. 

“Ts this the hospital?” questioned Mrs. 
Raleigh Clifton. ‘‘This is Mrs. Raleigh 
Clifton, of Cliftonmede. The most distress- 
ing thing has happened. I’m giving a 
Christmas party tonight, perhaps you’ve 
heard? The house is packed. My Christmas 
helper, a young woman from the city whom 
I’ve been employing for some weeks, has 
just collapsed. Hysterical, you know, and 
all that sort of thing! I’m devoted to her; 
there’s nothing I wouldn’t do, but there’s 
not a nook or corner in my house tonight 
where I can put a sick person—what?— 
you’ve nothing but an ambulance that you 
Fe send? An ambulance? Oh, please not 
that.’ 


Be fot Su herself with extraordinary ef- 
fort, Star Fielding faltered out the ques- 
tion on her lips: 

“Have I spoiled your party? Does Mr. 
Clifton know?” 

In a buxom, flame-colored embrace Mrs. 
Raleigh Clifton’s satin arms swept pre- 
cipitously about her. 

“Oh, my dear, my very dear; not a soul 
knows except my nephew and myself—and 
the electrician.” 

“Electrician?” puzzled Star Fielding. 

“It was he who switched off the lights,” 
triumphed Mrs. Raleigh Clifton. ‘‘ Now that 
showed real wits I think!” 

“Did—did your nephew—think I was 
crazy?” faltered the girl. 

In Mrs. Raleigh Clifton’s cheeks the color 
echoed suddenly the flame of her gown. 

“Well, of course,’’ she admitted reluc- 
tantly, ““‘he was just a bit startled. But 
tomorrow ” Once again in genuine 
affection she gathered the girl into her arms. 
“But tomorrow we’ll startle him quite an- 
other way.” 

All blurs and shadows the’ room began to 
fade again before Star Fielding’s eyes. 

“T—don’t—mind,”’ she murmured. 

“Mind what?” cried Mrs. Clifton. 

“‘Going,’’ said Star Fielding. Mumblingly 
the word ‘‘hospital” formed on her lips 
and faded again. With a shiver she tried to 
shake the thought of the ambulance from 
her. “‘Over—over the hills and far away,” 
she rallied with a pitiful effort at non- 
chalance. 





H, BUT my dear,” explained Mrs. Ra- 
leigh Clifton, “‘it will be the very best 
thing in the world for you tonight. Care and 
quiet, absolute quiet. And in the morning, 
the very first thing, I promise you I’ll come 
for you. Just a few miles it is, and we'll 
bundle you up all comfy and warm and Re 
“T—don’t—mind,”’ faltered Star Fielding 
and slipped off into oblivion again. 
When she woke the next time it was with 
the slap and sting of frosty air on her cheeks. 
“‘This is no hospital,’’ she reasoned gladly. 
Gradually she discovered herself to be on 
the shadowed side porch of the great house— 
shadows everywhere; not a light, not a 
flicker from a single blazing window to reach 





or finger her dark retreat; shadows on the 
steps; the shadow of a hemlock tree across 
the icy driveway. Now and then some 
indefinitely featured maid as hooded and 
blanketed as herself flitted in and out of the 
darkness. Days, hours, minutes, seconds 
slowly readjusted themselves in her mind. 
From the clamor of voices just beyond the 
bright blazing windows, the cries of pleasure 
and surprise, she reasoned that the gay 
Santa Claus sleigh had just disgorged its 
glittering treasure, and sensed by the far 
tinkle of bells, the creak of harness, the im- 
patient stamp of hoofs, that already the rein- 
deer scented the cloverous hay of their 
Christmas mangers and were champing for 
the stables. ‘“‘Pretty soon, now,” she rea- 
soned, ‘‘the ambulance will come, long, low, 
sinister ——”’ 


UT it was the returning Santa Claus 

sleigh that reached the side porch first. 
In a glitter of scarlet and silver, with a jingle 
of bells, dancing, prancing, slipping, sliding, 
the sleigh swept round the moonlit corner of 
the house into the shadows. 

“Dear little old insignificant homesick 
Hans,”’ she quickened, “glorified for this one 
night by pillows and a scarlet coat into the 
most momentous personality of the year!” 

With a flourish of his myriad-lashed whip, 
each lash tipped with a tinsel star, the Santa 
Claus drew up in the shadow. 

In the unbelievable humiliation of her 
breakdown, the unbelievable imminence of 
the ambulance and the hospital, the make- 
believe Santa Claus before her seemed sud- 
denly the only real person in the world. 
Impulsively she edged a little bit forward in 
her chair. On the brow of the step just 
below her a pale gleam caught her eye. It 
was a little tin-foil footprint, faintly crum- 
pled, just as somebody had dropped it. On 
the step just beyond it its little mate bright- 
ened a trifle more luminously to a chance 
ray of light from a stable lantern. 

“Leading out!’ quickened the girl. 
“Leading out!’ 

From the faintly glimmering depths of his 
great tinsel beard the Santa Claus lifted his 
scarlet-hooded head. 


ERE her eyes deceiving her? Was she 

indeed going mad? Or was the Santa 
Claus turning back the great fluffing polar- 
bear robe and beckoning her to the empty 
place beside him? 

With one hand clapped across a hysterical 
laugh on her lips she struggled out of her 
encompassing blankets, tiptoed down the 
steps and slipped into the sleigh. 

“Home, James!” she said. And smoth- 
ered her reviving mirth in a polar bear’s felt- 
lined cheek. 

With a crackle of the whip that was like a 
sheet of stars yanked down above her head 
the Santa Claus sleigh slipped out of the 
driveway into the yard and from the yard 
into the open road. Like a plunge into ice 
water the frosty winds slapped across her 
overwrought senses. Over moonlit meadow 
and shadowy dale, through great green 
woods still struggling frantically out of their 
icy casings, with hoofs thumping like drum- 
sticks on the frozen ground, bells jingling, 
the long whip crackling its stars overhead, 
the tinsel beard stinging like sleet across her 
face, the wild course ran. 


(Continued on Page 169) 


Become a Nurse 
EARN $25 TO $35 A WEEK 


Prepare at home by our 
training course. Entire tui- 
tion earned in a few weeks. 
Increases efficiency and earn- 
ings of practical nurses. 
Twenty years of success; 
12,000 graduates. Two months’ 
trial. Send for catalog. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
315 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 



























Dermaline 
oF Roses 


Soothes and Heals 
the Smarting Skin 


As8eed skin lotion is necessary in every 
household. Dermaline of Roses is a 
delightfully perfumed preparation that 
quickly heals chaps, wind-burn and other ° 
skin irritations. 


ANOL 


PRODUCTS 


This trademark identifies each one of the 
350 ZANOL Household Products, famed 
for their quality and purity. Sold at your 
door only through our exclusive ZANOL 
distributors, insuring absolute freshness 
at lowest cost. 


We have good paying, permanent posi- 
tions open in unoccupied territory for 
Representatives. Address Dept. 2. 


The AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. 


| Zanol Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 









































DAMASKS 
Nikpan Napkins, non-linting, $1.25 to 
$2.50 per dozen. 15, 18, 20 and 22 
inches, hemmed ready for use. 


Send 10c and dealer’s name for booklet 
on ~ . ” ° 
Table Settings’? and sample napkin. 


NIKPAN 


Mercerized, "Non- Linting Damask 
Napkins, Table Runners, Tea Cloths 


The name at the hem protects you. 
PATRICIA MILLS, Inc., 


James F. White & Co., Inc., Selling Agents, 
Dept. A, 54 Worth St., New York. 


TELL TOMORROW’S 


White's Weather Prophet fore- W. h 
casts the weather 8 to 24 eat er 
hours in advance. Nota-———————————— 
toy but a scientifically constructed 
instrument working automatically 
Handsome,, reliable and everlasting. 
An Ideal Xmas Gift 
i! Made doubly interesting by the little fig- 
wy Y) ures of Hansel and Gretel and the Witch, 
y¢ who come in and out to tell you what 


(athe weather will be. Size 
* f 6 4x7 4; fully guaranteed. 
5 Postpaid toany address in 


US. ee 




































DAVID WHITE, Dept. os rite Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 














THE AE LITTLE — 


has this message for you, 
slenderized ankles and 





pretty feet two. 
See page 192 ff 
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A Real Christmas Gift 


No woman will be more pleased this 
coming Christmas than she who re- 
ceives a Hall Decorated Teapot. 
Your present is more than a teapot 
— it is a gift of better tea every day 
in the year from a pot that never 
crazes or cracks with the heat, never 
becomes stained o- 
ugly, always pure, 
sweet and untainted. 


This Booklet 
Shows Hall’s Teapots in 
color and gives the best 
recipe for tea-making. If 
your dealer does not dis- 
play Hall’s Pots write for 
the name of a convenient 
store that sells them. 





HALL CHINA CO., EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
Largest Teapot Manufacturers in America 














Discover 
the Natural Radiance 


of your own hair. The first sham- 
poo with AMAMI will reveal soft, 
rich tones that you never knew 
your hair possessed. Delightfully 
fragrant, quick to rinse and to dry. 


In convenient powdered form, 15c¢ at 
good drug and department stores or by 
mail, with copy of the AMAMI book, 
“The Influence of the Zodiac upon 
Character, Destiny and Marriage,” giv- 
ing your horoscope. 


PRICHARD & CONSTANCE, Inc. 
Dept. 1204 48 Warren Street, New York 


















physicians. Established 22 years. 
Earn while learning 

if you are over 18 and under 55 
of age write for illustrated cata- 

and 32 Sample Lesson Pages with 
FREE details of Money-Back Guarantee 

* and FREE NURSE’S EQUIPMENT. 


Chicago School of Nursing, Dept. 312, 421 Ashland Blvd., Chicago 


100 Engraved Announcements $11.50 
Each additional 25 $1.25, 2 envelopes 
for each. -Other styles, not engraved, $5.00 per 100. Write 
for “oo correct forms. 100 Engraved Visiting 


wing Co., 814-A Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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The Man Who Didnt Know (Ghristmas 
Jrom the Fourth of July 


(Continued from Page 168) 


“In every little snow-smothered cot,” she 
warmed to remember, “‘Santa Claus has 
hung his coat and hat tonight! A world 
atinkle, a world ——” 

Like a scarlet lily on a silver torrent whose 
every wave crested in jingle bells, color 
merged into speed and speed into music and 
music into color again, until purged at last 
of all murk and muddle the girl’s fretted 
mind cleared to crystal again. 

With her lips at the old Santa Claus’ ear 
she whispered her confession. 

“‘T guess I was pretty tired, Hans,” she 
admitted. ‘TI guess I’d forgotten to eat any- 
thing all day—and yesterday too. There 
wasn’t much time for eating, I guess—I 
guess I was just a little bit homesick perhaps. 
I guess a 

On a white hill that domed like a frosted 
cake, a little bright-eyed house loomed up 
against the moonlit horizon line. 

“What a watchy looking little house!” 
cried the girl. ‘Like a little faithful sheep 
it looks; watching even after the shepherds 
have gone.” 

Vaguely to her astonishment the Santa 
Claus sleigh drew up into the yard, and the 
old Santa Claus clambered quickly out of his 





robes and struggled to a footing on the icy - 


ground. 
“You get out here,’’ he confided quite 
, q 


- tersely. 


““T—what?” said the girl. 


ITH a sharp, upward gesture the old 

Santa Claus stripped the tinsel beard 
and muffling hood from his face and stood 
forthin the moonlight, no wizened, deprecat- 
ing old Laplander, but the young electrician 
himself. 

“I’m taking you to your mother!” he 
said. ‘Don’t ever taunt a chap again with 
his lack of—impulsiveness !” 

“To my—mother?” gasped the girl. 

With a splurge of yellow lamplight the 
house door swung back suddenly and the 
girl stumbled into her mother’s arms. 

““What—what?”’ she cried. 

“Why—why, I never even dreamed that 
they’d bring you before tomorrow night,” 
stammered the mother. ‘Busy as you 
were—why, what’s the matter? Has any- 
thing happened?” she stopped anxiously to 
demand of her daughter’s dumfounded face. 
Little, frail, wan, misused by time and 
chance, all the heroic motherhood in her 
flamed up to glory in her worried eyes. 
“Yes, I know,” she stammered. “Yes, I 
know it was for a hired girl that you sent 
me my Christmas money; but, after all” — 
she quickened and gloated—“it was my 
tired girl that I wanted most to see. Oh, 
yes, of course I knew about your ill turn in 
the early winter, but you made so little of 
that. It was only when Significantly 
she nodded towards the young electrician. 
“Tt was he,”’ she said, ‘who telegraphed me 
last week.”’ 





|S gare ay her arms from her mother’s 
neck, the girl stepped back with her 
shoulders braced against the wainscoting and 
stared at the electrician. 

““You—telegraphed my mother?” she de- 
manded. 

“You—needed her,” said the young elec- 
trician quite calm'y. Across the calmness of 
the assertion a faint wince showed suddenly 
at one corner of his mouth. “I lost a little 
sister once,” he said, ‘‘ who didn’t know when 
to stop.” The faintest possible smile blocked 
out the wince. ‘‘Maybe I needed your 
mother too,” he added a bit dryly. Across 
his inscrutable cheek bones a slight flush 
deepened. With a gesture most astonish- 
ingly shy for anyone intent on making such 
imperturbable statements he swept one keen- 
fingered hand across his auburn-shadowed 
forehead. 

“While you were so everlastingly busy 
with Christmas,” he said, ‘you wouldn’t 
even look at me. But now that—by your 
own confession—you’ve had one perfect 
Christmas, couldn’t you possibly, if your 
mother approved, put just a little of your 
imagination on me?” 


With a gesture totally unexpected he 
threw back his head and laughed. It was an 
odd little laugh. But even in the motley, 
mixed-up costume of Christmas myth and 
very-much-alive young business man there 
was dignity in the laugh and an unmistak- 
able tang of spiritual shrewdness. The 
glance that he threw at Star Fielding was 
absolutely unescapable. 

“Maybe I didn’t know Christmas from the 
Fourth of July,” he said. ‘‘But—I know 
it—now. Maybe I haven’t a fancy in my 
head-—except for you—but don’t ever say 
again,” he warned her, “that I’m always 
counting the cost.” 

“Counting the cost?” 
Fielding vaguely. 

Once again the young electrician threw 
back his head and laughed. 


repeated Star 


" | stolen four irreplaceable reindeer,” he 

gloated, “‘and driven them half to death 
in all probability. And abducted Mrs. 
Raleigh Clifton’s most valued servitor, and 
queered myself and firm for all time, I sup- 
pose, with the richest magnate in this section 
of the country; and ——” 

“Oh, what will your firm say?” cried the 
girl in an impulse of sincere concern. 

“The firm has already spoken,”’ said the 
young electrician. ‘I am the firm.” 

“What!” said the girl. “What!” 

“You—didn’t think I was just a day 
laborer, did you?” teased the young elec- 
trician. ‘‘Maybe the first one we sent you 
was, and the second; but 

With a shrug of delight he turned to Stax 
Fielding’s mother. “But after we found out 
what was wanted,” he teased, “the elab- 
orateness of it, the inevitable complications, 
after we’d made our first estimates, added up 
our first figures and learned from each work- 
man in turn that ‘the boss’ was a little girl 
in pinafores, why it did seem a bit best that 
the head of the firm should take a glance 
at the situation. So, he who came to scoff 
remained to pray—to pay,” he corrected 
himself dryly. 

With a little gesture of uneasiness the girl 
walked over to the window and looked out. 
Once again in that wonderful gleaming land- 
scape the sense of white italics overwhelmed 
her, of an episode written once for a lifetime, 
in—white italics. 

Uneasily the young electrician followed 
her to the window. 





“ (XOULDN’T a chap learn imagination?” 
he worried. ‘“‘Couldn’t you teach a 
chap—if you really wanted to?” 

“Imagination?” faltered the girl. 

Quizzically from her unfolding hand she 
showed up a tiny crumple of tin foil. 

“Was it you?” she said, ‘‘who dropped 
the little footprints on the steps?” 

“Tt was,” said the young electrician. 
‘‘Wasn’t it your own wish to have all the 
dark paths marked with them?” 

In a sudden impulse of apprehension he 
straightened his fine young shoulders to 
meet the blow. 

“Great zounds!” he demanded. “Have 
I made a nuisance of myself tonight, Star, 
instead of just a fool? Was there, perhaps, 
someone else? Was there a man back there 
at the big house tonight—that you wanted 
to be with?” 

With a little frown between her level brows 
the girl looked out at the whiteness of the 
everlasting hills and back to the young elec- 
trician’s face. A tiny smile twinkled at the 
corner of her mouth. 

“There was a man,” she said, ‘“‘who came 
all the way from California to meet me 
tonight. Only I didn’t meet him.” 

“From California?” scoffed the young 
electrician with a sudden hoot of joy. 


“That’s nothing. My people came—four gen- * 


erations ago—way from ‘Merrie England’— 
just for this.” 

“For—for what?” stammered the girl. 

Very gently, very reverently, out of his 
pretense of brusqueness and austerity, the 
young electrician reached for her hand and 
lifted it to his lips. 

“For this!” he said. 
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You give all outdoors 
when you give a 


Flexible Flyer 


You provide an opportunity for children to 
develop ay vigorous, sturdy bodies by 
giving them a Flexible Flyer for Christmas. 

Whizzing down snow-packed hills on a 
Flexible Flyer, the ‘sled that steers,"’ puts a 
sparkle in their eyes and the bloom of hes'th 
on their cheeks. 

Boys and 4 prefer Flexible Flyer to any 
other sled. It is the original steering sled — 
the speediest, strongest sled made. Built 
like an airplane, sturdy yet light in weight— 
with all-steel runners and a new steel front 
which takes up shock. 

Thrill your boy or girl with a Flexible Flyer 
this Christmas. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 
5th & Glenwood Ave. 
Dept. 21 Philadelphia 


Ask your dealer or department store for a 
free cardboard model showing how the 
Flexible Flyer steers—or write us for it. 

Insist on seeing this trade- 
mark on the sled you buy. 

































“Twas the night before Christmas, and 
all through the house 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a 
mouse.”’ 

If a mouse had seen the postman deliver one 
of these Super-Fruit TASTYKAKES, he 
couldn't help stirring around. Santa Claus 
will add an extra reindeer this year, for his 
load will be brimming over with pretty blue 
enameled boxes, filled with delicious fruit 
TASTYKAKE. 
A real Christmas Day is filled with love, 
gifts and happiness. A real Christmas din- 
ner is made comolete with Super-Fruit 
TASTYKAKE. 
Packed in attractive blue enameled boxes 
(with removable advertisement) in 1 or 3 
pound sizes, which sell for $1.00 the pound. 
Sent on receipt of check or C. O. D. by 
mail, carrying charges prepaid. 
TASTY BAKING COMPANY 

Dept. C, 2335 Sedgley Ave. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. S.—Do your Christmas shopping early. 
Send for one of these Fruit Cakes now, either “ 
for yourself or for some friend to whom you 
wish to make a gift that is different. 





Mildred Roberts made $886.79 


So Can You 
By selling our beautiful Dress Goods, Dainty 
Handkerchiefs, Durable Hosiery, etc. Whole or 
part time. Protected Territory. Experience or 
money unnecessary. Write today for Free Booklet. 


Mitchell & Church Co., Inc., Dept. 54, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Sleep in Cozy Comfort! 


You'll like the warmth of these flannelette 
Brighton-Carlsbads. Their soft, caressing folds 
will keep you snug and cozy on the chilliest 
nights. And their generous size will bring you 
restful sleep without the usual discomfort of 
tight sleeves, armholes, etc. 

For real winter sleeping comfort—for men, 
women and children—ask your dealer for 
Brighton-Carlsbads. If he hasn’t them, 


write us and we'll see that you are supplied. 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 
Dept. 37, Dubuque, Iowa 


Inour women's Brighton-Car!s- 
nightgowns you bad gowns, as 
buy the size that shownatleft,are Send for 
corresponds with full in skirt and Free ‘‘Nightie Book’’ 
bust measure— body—not just Shows our complete 
34, 36, 38, etc. flared out at the line of nightgowns, 
Gowns full size feettogive walk- pajamas, pajunions and 
throughout. ing room. sleepers for all the family 
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Va 0% Then he seated himself comfortably be- “You can’t ever tell,” agreed Pen. “It 
side her, smiling broadly at her dismay. certainly would be mighty interesting to be 
“Twenty-two minutes, Penelope, since a princess.” 
— the contract was made. Shall we waste the “But suppose he forget all, Penelope, in 
= flying minutes to seek the truants? Not I, _ his desire to have the lit’le shepherdess; sup- 
for one—not I, Penelope! Why those great pose she forget Strephon, blinded by the 
KJ be \ eyes, Penelope? What do you see?” shining crown; suppose he forget kindness 
O . s , ‘““Why, it’s the same tree, Ivan,” she said, and honor an’ all true things, because he 
LD friends are more precious than riches. Aw a note of hushed wonder in her voice. “It’s want her so—because he so long to have her; 
. the very, very same tree!” because eye so aches—even, then, 
’ : : ; : “The same tree?’ he repeated, courteous Penelope, if he would forget all, and take 
Don’t miss a single one from your list ng" _ and perplexed. the flowers from her small brown hands, too 
i “The beech tree,’”’ whispered Penelope. small to hol’ the heavy scepter; if he would 
ane Choose the right cards and plenty ’ She slipped off her gauntlets, touching its catch the flying hair in golden nets, and 
them to carry war mth from your heart to Ye gray bark with her place the great crown 
; v.19 hands light as where once only the 
friends of old. aie. flowers, swift as but- od sunbeams lay so 
terflies. ““Oh, if we light; if he would 
Let them know at Yuletide that you are S ah rey aah oa ate engl erie gona 
; : 5 . ae —_ our eyes and holc ing feet in jewele 
still their friend, though distance may divide. our breaths, perhaps fetters, and bow the 
TD they may come slender shoulders 
(ws wh) back!” with the great weary 
lala’, “But you are not robes; if he would 
closing your eyes,” forget that all her 
said theman. ‘‘They pretty sheep must die 
——~ a ar lt satenees. oven 
, ° . What is that they then, there is one 
Oscatter Sunshine qwith On eeting Can dls see, Penelope?” thing that he could 
“They see a little not forget!’ 
girl beneath a beech ‘““What?”’ asked 





Penelope softly. 





tree; a little little eu 
girl who isn’t twelve q 
years old; a little girl 
who’s almost drowned in tears because some- 
one has just told her thai there aren’t any 
fairies—that there aren’t any fairy princes.” 

“‘Has that little maid hair like the autumn 
leaves, too, Penelope?” 

“She has hair that’s redder than her poor 
eyes—oh, I can see the tears in those eyes, 
clear down through the years!” 

“Ts that all that you can see?” 


“NTO,” WHISPERED Penelope. “That’s 
notall. Icanseeaman ona great black 
horse; he has golden hair and a golden laugh 
and a golden heart, and he’s going to prove to 
that sad little girl that there are fairies. Oh, 
and that there are fairy princes! But when 
he’s proved it he’s going to ride away and 
leave her; she can’t hold him—she can’t.” 

‘And has he never ridden back to her?” 
asked Ivan. 

‘““No,” said Penelope, very low, ‘“‘not ever. 
She hasn’t ever seen him again; but she 
sees him always, that foolish little girl! And 
she thinks—oh, she does think—that some 
day perhaps he will ride back.” 

Mos’ surely. Always, always they ride 
back, mos’ gracious—the princes in the fairy 
tales.” ° 

“‘But this isn’t a fairy tale,” mourned Pen. 
“And he takes so long about it. I get so 
lonely, Ivan, so lonely that I just ache. 
Haven’t you found your princess either?” 

“Alas, no! We princes not in the fairy 
tales have no easy task, mos’ gracious; we 
search till the gray creeps into our hair—and 
into our hearts too—and never do we fin’ 
the princess. I have seen princesses most 
fair, most brave, and loyal an’ brilliant; but 
to each I mus’ say ‘ You are not mine!’”’ 

“Poor Ivan!’’ whispered Pen. 


yy WHAT if this real prince, Penelope, 
% while searching for his princess, should 
fin’ a lit’le shepherdess singing through the 
green fields, with flowers in her han’s an’ 
heart, tending her lit’le dreams for sheep? 
What if his heart should cry out ‘You are 
mine’? Then what, Penelope?” 

“King Cophetua and the beggar maid,” 
pondered Penelope, chin cupped in hands. 
““T wonder whether they were happy, Ivan?” 

‘“Who knows, mos’ gracious? The poet 
gives but three lit’le verses—perhaps he is 
wise to stop.” 

“Well, he might ask her, I should think, 
Ivan, if he was perfectly sure.” 

“But if the lit’le shepherdess have found 
her Strephon already, and thinks him the 
true prince, how then, Penelope?”’ 

“Then I think it would be just plain silly 
to waste any time asking her, Ivan, don’t 
your” , 

“How should I know? A crown glitters so 
bright from a distance—so bright it seems; it 
might dazzle that lit’le shepherdess, I think.” 





‘He could not for- 
get his people, Penel- 
ope; his lit’le spoiled children. They would 
not love the lit’le shepherdess, sweet and fresh 
from her fields, with the sun in her blowing 
hair, the wind in her flying feet, the sky in her 
eyes and flowers in her face, the running water 
in her voice, and all the lit’le birds singing in 
her laugh; they would not want her, Penel- 
ope. They want a lady white an’ proud an’ 
col’—so col’, mon Dieu—with a name as 
long as her velvet train, an’ eyes as hard as. 
the jewels aroun’ her neck. So, for the sake 
of his spoiled children, Penelope, whom he 
mos’ dearly loves, an’ for Strephon’s sake, 
an’ the lit’le white dream sheep, an’ for her 
sake, too, the lit’le warm shepherdess with 
the sweet laughing eyes—for her sake, too, 
he will pass by, Penelope. He will not stop 
her singing; he will pass by with jus’ one 
lit’le word, an’ she will never know.” 


“HES a very brave prince,” said Penelope, 


and she smiled up at him through the 
veil of hair with a child’s clear untroubled 
eyes. ‘‘And it’s such a pretty story, Ivan, 
and you told it just beautifully. You know, I 
shouldn’t be a bit surprised if you were a 
poet!” 

““No poet,” replied the man, and he looked 
up through the slanting ruddy leaves to 
where the sun was setting in a glory of purple 
and gold. ‘Jus’ a duke. See, mos’ gracious, 
our hour is over—la commedia e finito—you 
are once more that ancien’ spinster Miss 
Penelope Thornton, an’ I am that greatly-to- 
be-envied individual, the Gran’ Duke of ——”’ 

“Oh, bother!” she sighed. ‘‘And we were 
getting on so beautifully too. All the same 
I’m sure that you’re a poet, Iv—your 
grace. The poor prince! Why do you sup- 
pose he had to find the little shepherdess sing- 
ing in the fields? Perhaps if he hadn’t seen 
her the lady wouldn’t have seemed so white 
and proud and cold; perhaps he, too, would 
never have known!” 

““Mos’ gracious,”’ said the grand duke, 
“even if he should never come back—your 
fairy prince—do you sorrow that you saw 
him that day, when you foun’ there were no 
fairies?” 


“ H, NO!” cried Pen a little breathlessly. 
*‘Oh;sno!” It almost seemed, as she 
stood staring down the sun-flecked path, that 
a figure must cOme around the bend once 
more—a gallant figure, buoyantly erect on 
the great black horse—golden head bur- 
nished, clear voice ringing true, blue eyes 
searching, searching; it almost seemed —— 
“Tvan, would you think it terribly, terribly 
rude of me if I waited here for a little while; 
if I didn’t go back to the house with you?” 
“T am, then, to go back to the house?” 
He smiled down on her, sad, ironic and 
tender. 
(Continued on Page 173) 
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‘These Four Advantages 


unkist 
Oranges 
are best for— 




























—when you serve these foods 


HEN you serve delicious orange 
salads and desserts, using our 
“fundamental recipe” with variations 
to get the dish you like, think of these 
advantages to your family and to you: 


THE Favor. Practically every- 
body likes the luscious flavor of this 
fine fruit. Your choice of it for the 
menu is, therefore, at once approved. 


THE CONVENIENCE. You can 
make these dishes in a jiffy —no cook- 
ing over a hot stove. It’s an “unex- 

” «c > 4 2 
pected guest” or “‘busy-day”’ dish in 
a class all by itself. 


Tue Economy. Serve as salad 
and dessert in one, saving the expense 
of one or the other. Do this fre- 
quently and you'll note a real differ- 
ence in your bills. 


THe HeattHruLness. But best 
of all, oranges make foods of health- 
fulness from which millions benefit. 


Serve-them frequently —once 
a day —for all four reasons. 
But think most often of 








reason No. 4 because it’s the most im- 
portant of all reasons for the frequent 
use of oranges. 


‘*More Raw Foods’”’ 
Is the Call 


Physicians, scientists, and other 
experts are now studying the subject 
of our foods with keen intent. 

For the belief today is that more 
ills than we have suspected come 
from unbalanced meals. 

“More raw foods in the menus”’ is 
the advice they are sending out, to 
insure adequate supplies of life-giving 
vitamines. 

You need the mineral salts from 
fruits, they say. Also foods that will 
offset excess acidity caused by the un- 
balanced eating of such good essential 
foods as meat, fish and eggs. 

Oranges, although known as “acid 
fruit,” offset this acidity through their 
alkaline reaction in the blood. 

So when you order don’t forget to 
include oranges. Offer them toall your 
folks in at least one meal every day. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
A Non-Profit, Cooperative Organization of 10,500 Growers 
Dept. 212, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





Ten Sunkist Salads 
and Desserts 


Fundamental Recipe. Three Sun- 


K1st Oranges cut up with 3 
sliced bananas and covered with 
French dressing. Serve with or 
without lettuce. 


Variation No. 1. Add 3 apples 
pared and cubec. 


Variation No. 2. Add 4 pears 
halved or cubed. 


Variation No. 3. Add 4 slices 
pineapple cut up. 

Variation No. 4. Add 2 slices 
pineapple and % to 1 cup Cali- 
fornia cherries pitted. 


Variation No. 5. Add 4 slices 
pineapple and 6 marshmallows 
cut up. 


Variation No. 6 Add % cup 
shredded dates. 


Variation No. 7. Add Y%cup 
walnuts to any recipe. 


Variation No. 8 Omit dressing 
and use 2 to 4 tablespoons pow- 
dered sugar and 1 tablespoon 
lemon juice and the same recipes 
may serve for a dessert. 


Variation No. 9. Whipped cream 
may be used for dressing. 


Note Our Offer of Card File—Use Coupon Now 


| for recipe-card box. 


24 Sunkist Recipe 
Cards—10c 


Name. 


* o Send 10c with this coupon and we will send you a set of 24 beautifully 
| Mail This illustrated Sunkist recipe cards. Each dish pictured in colors. Shows how 
to serve oranges and lemons in the most attractive ways. Just right size | 


For 75c we will send the set of Sunkist recipe cards, neat oak box without any advertising on it, 
100 blank cards and 23 index cards, all prepaid. 1 
This set would cost $1.25 in retail stores. 
Check the offer you wish to accept and forward with stamps or coins. Offer is good at these | 
prices in both United States and Canada. 


Complete Box and File—75c 
(including above 24 cards) 


Address: California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Dept. 212, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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They murmur of French Romance and Charm 


They assure correct giving 


The joyous spirit of an old-time Parisian Christmas Eve or 
Réveillon is here depicted for us by the famous artist, 
Willy Pogany. Even to-day many of these quaint customs 
survive. Everywhere the spirit of carnival reigns. All care 
is forgotten. Money is but to spend. Supreme the spirit of 
happy rejoicing and giving reigns. 


ES, Monsieur, Madame and Made- 

moiselle, even in giving one may be 
fashionable—one may do exactly the 
correct thing. And the joy of giving is 
exceeded only by the joy of giving 
correctly. 


Can you imagine a more appropriate 
present for your friends than one of 
these Djer-Kiss Holiday Sets, over- 
flowing as they are with the very charm 
of Paris herself? Assuredly no gift 
could be more fashionable—none could 
more reflect the so excellent taste of the 


giver. So it is that you will give— 
n’est-ce pas? 


Especially will the American gentlemen 
appreciate these Djer-Kiss Holiday 
Boxes. For do they not well understand 
how the American ladies adore the 
charme frangais of these French toiletries 
—these French Djer-Kiss toiletries? 


Indeed, Messieurs, thanks most grateful 
will come to you if you choose as gifts 


these Djer-Kiss Holiday Sets. 


In the best shops everywhere they will 
be found. More charming they are than 
ever before —gifts filled to the full with 
fascination frangaise; gifts which bring to 
the boudoir of Madame the very charm 
of the flowery fields of France. 


DJER-KISS HOLIDAY SETS are presented in six different 
combinations of these French toiletries at six different prices. 
(Prices surprisingly moderate, too, for gifts so exquisitely French.) 
By 7 the tray from these charming boxes Madame will find 


a delightfu 


permanent case for her handkerchiefs or her jewels. 


djer-Kiss 
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The Prince Rides Flome 


(Continued from Page 170) 


“Please, Ivan, if you don’t mind.” She 
smiled at him tremulously, and he saw that 
the curled lashes were suddenly wet. ‘I 
think—I think that I want to cry,” said Miss 
Thornton bravely. 

He bowed: his dark head low over the 
small bare hands. ‘Fare you well, mos’ 
gracious!” 

“‘Good-by, Ivan—and thank you and 
thank you.” 


HE leaned back against the trunk of the 

beech tree, her eyes closed fast to all save 
memory, feeling very small and sad and 
lonely, as she had felt on that far-off day 
when her prince had rescued her—and de- 
serted her. How far away seemed that day— 
and yet how near! Tomorrow she would be 
eighteen; tomorrow she would be an author- 
ess; tomorrow she would be grown up. But 
today—today she was a sad little girl be- 
neath a beech tree. The tears gathered on 
the dark lashes—fell. How could he have 
forgotten her; how could he? Why, he had 
sworn that he would remember! She was 
afraid of the world without him—a great, 
new world that she must face tomorrow— 
she was too little to face that world alone. 
She was dreadfully, dreadfully sorry for her- 
self; she hadn’t thought that life would be like 
this. Perhaps if he knew how much he needed 
her, if he knew Her eyes flew open 
and she leaned forward, tense and breathless. 
In the distance someone was singing! 


“There was a lady fair and kind. 
Was never face so pleased my mind ——’ 





’ 


Nearer and nearer the golden voice, clear 
above the still footfall of a horse’s feet: 


“*T did but see her passing by; 
Yet will I love her till I die— 
Till—I die ——” 


Panic clutched her, terrified and incredu- 
loys. No, no—not yet; not yet! And then 
around the corner as of old came the golden- 
headed prince, with a sheaf of autumn leaves 
in the hollow of his arm. He reined up 
sharply at the sight of the small brown figure, 
and then with an exultant shout he was off 
his horse and before her. 

“By all that’s glorious!” he cried jubi- 
lantly. “My Dryad!” 

And the panic slipped from Penelope like 
a worn-out garment. 

‘Oh, it’s you!” she said in a small matter- 
of-fact voice, but within her something was 
singing like a little bird gone mad with joy. 

“And it’s you!”’ he exulted. The autumn 
leaves fell at her feet, and he let them lie, his 
radiant eyes laughing into hers. 

“Heavens, how I’ve missed you,” he cried, 
‘fall these years. Years! Why, it’s been cen- 
turies! I’ve been missing you for three thou- 
sand years. It was you who lived in the laurel 
tree, down in the valley in Hellas, wasn’t it?” 

“Of course,” replied 
Pen gravely. “And you 
were that very trying 
young shepherd who 
would play on his pipe in 
the twilight, when I 
wanted a little breath of 
air so much.” 


“T NEARLY caught 
you twice,” he an- 
nounced triumphantly. 
“Once, do you remem- 
ber, it was quite dark, 
and you thought that I 
had gone. But I hadn’t. 
I was there, hiding behind a tree. The sheep 
had melted into the gray, and there was a 
little new moon coming up over the olives; 
and far off you could see the smoke rising 
from the altar of the white temple of Diana. 
You danced out under the little May moon, 
and I sprang at you from the shadows, and 
you ran—how you ran, Dryad!—while I 
panted at your very heels—till suddenly— 
you were gone. And there was I, like Apollo, 
with an armful of laurel for my pains.” 

“Poor Apollo!’? murmured Pen wickedly. 
“T can run still, good shepherd!” 

“The next time,” said the fairy prince, 
“was outside the gates of Rome. Do you 
remember? I was returning after a night of 
banqueting at one of the villas.” 










“You were a young Roman patrician,” 
continued Pen. “And as it was burning 
noontide, you dismounted from your chariot 
to drink from the spring beneath the cypress 
tree. The shade was very pleasant, so you 
lay there for a while, dreaming.” 

“‘T was thinking what a madness was this 
thing that they called ‘love,’”’ he informed 
her. ‘I decided that there was no maiden 
in or out of great Rome worthy of my noble 
self. And even while I thought, you were 
standing there, smiling a little, with your 
hair blown about your face. You threw mea 
kiss and I sprang toward you, but you were 
gone. There was nothing but the cypress and 
the little spring and the blazing sun on the 
white road. It wasn’t very kind of you to 
blow that kiss. One young Roman lived a 
lonely life because of it, and the smile, and 
the wind-blown hair.” 


“T DON’T think that you remembered that 
very well,’ she told him sedately. 

“How could I forget? Do you remember 
the shores of Arthur’s Camelot, Dryad?” 

“No, I don’t,” replied Pen with unroman- 
tic decision. “It was probably some other 
horrid little Dryad who blew kisses.”” Oh, 
marvelous, that she could be so stern, with 
the little bird bursting its heart with joy 
within her! 

“‘That’s not nice,” he reproved her sorrow- 
fully. ‘It was always you. Perhaps you’ve 
forgotten the beech tree in bonnie England?” 

““No,” relented Pen, “‘I remember that. 
And there was that time at dawn in the 
Trianon. Do you remember?” 

“Could I forget?” 

“You were so tired of waxen tapers and 
whispering silks—so tired of powdered hair 
and patches—so tired of little triolets and 
villanelles—so tired of all the lies!” 

“So tired!” echoed the fairy prince. “Ah, 
Dryad! Do you remember that starlit night 
in Ireland by the little dark pool? You 
kissed a 

“I’ve forgotten,” said Pen hurriedly. “I 
only remember a turn in the green road and 
a little girl in tears beneath a beech tree. 
It’s the very same tree that you’ve come back 
to, wanderer.” 

“Why, so it is,’”’ replied the fairy prince. 
“Poor little maid, all in tears because she 


9) 


thought that there weren’t any fairies! 





“CHE knows that there are now,”’ she told 
him eagerly. “‘The dear fairies! She 
never was so silly again.” 

“‘T killed the dragons,” said he irrelevantly. 

“Oh, I’m glad!” cried Pen. 

“Quite a lot of dragons,”’ he said grimly. 
“Tn Flanders and Gallipoli and France 
The dark wings of memory touched him for 
a moment, but he waved them away with a 
gay and defiant getsure. “‘Whenever they 
were particularly ferocious I strangled them 
to death with this.” He 
produced a much- 
crumpled piece of brown 
ribbon. 

‘“Why,’”’ cried Pen, 
“why, it’s my hair rib- 
bon!” 

“Tt’s my hair ribbon,” 
returned the fairy prince 
sternly, ‘though 
I put it to no 
such trivial use. 
I use it to stran- 
gle dragons.”’ 

**You can’t 
possibly im- 
agine how angry Antoinette was,” Pen re- 
marked impressively, “‘not possibly.” 

The fairy prince laughed joyously. Then 
he took off his coat and spread it on the moss 
near him and patted it invitingly. 

“‘Please!”’ he begged, and Pen sat on it, 
her hands folded over the bright leaves in her 
lap. She sat quite still, because she was won- 
dering whether he knew who they really 
were; and if not, how she was going to tell 
him. 

“What are you thinking?”’ asked the un- 
conscious fairy prince, so softly that it was 
almost under his breath. 
we traitorous Dryad lifted gray eyes to 

is. 





(Continued on Page 174) 
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Will Santa Bring Them — 


A-8 H. O. WILBUR & SONS, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


N° disappointment this Christmas 

if Santa brings Wilbur Buds; 
there is nothing the kiddies like 
better than this delicious solid va- 
nilla chocolate. Let them eat as 
much as they please—wholesome 
and nourishing. 


Made by the makers of Wilbur’s Cocoa 


ilburBuds’ 


The Only Chocolate Buds 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Brown or Grey Suede. 14K 
solid gold mountings ; 14K 
gold plated hooks; 3 sizes. 
$1.50 to $9.50. 





Black Pin Seal. Solid gold mount- 
ings; 14K gold plated hooks; 3 
sizes. $2.00 to $9.25. 





Special Keytainer with Auto License 
pocket. Brown or Black Calfskin. 
Solid gold mountings: 14K gold 
plated hooks; 3 sizes. $3.25 to 
$11.00. 





of originality, usefulness, 


A gift 
| and rare beauty 


Dae Buxton Keytainers answer that difficult question, 
“What can I give him that he'll really like and use?” 

A Keytainer will keep his keys flat, orderly and easy to 
find. It will prevent key-worn pockets. He’ll appreciate 
its usefulness and be proud of its appearance. 

For the new De Luxe Keytainers are fashioned by master 
craftsmen from thesfinest leathers and mounted with 14K 
gold plated hooks. All but a few are also trimmed with solid 
gold and packed in satin lined gift boxes. Patented Buxton 
revolving humped key-hooks prevent loss of keys and let 
them turn easily. They range in price from $1.50 to $11.00. 

Keytainers with polished nickel hooks, 30c to $4.00. 

A Keytainer is equally appreciated by a woman, for it 
prevents keys from wearing the lining of her hand bag. 

The finest shops everywhere will gladly show you Buxton 
Keytainers—the “thoughtful gift.” Write us if your dealer 
hasn’t them. Dealers write for data and terms. 

BUXTON, INC., Springfield, Mass. 
Dept. 2 , 
In New York: The Marbridge Bldg. 


In Canada: Rowland & Campbell, Ltd., Winnipeg; 
Julian Sale Leather Goods Company, Toronto. 


BUXTON KEYTAINER 


REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 


The original patented Key-Kase 
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Velocipedes 
Tubular. Ball- = Ja Tire. 
High Grade. Children's Vehicles 
Over-A Million In Use 


Service Stations In All Large Cities 
Send for Catalog 


THE ‘COLSON COMPANY 


ELYRIA, OHIO 


— 
TRICYCLES 
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| PRACTICAL 
HAIR CURLERS 


As flexible as fairy fingers—will curl 
the hair, long or bobbed, while you 
are dressing, or can be kept on all 
night comfortably. 

Not the slightest danger of injuring 
the finest hair. 

Sold at notion counters. If your 
dealer does not carry them, write 


A:STEINP SB po, 


862 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Electric uate Fiveless Cooker 


Gives every facility of electric range plus every advantage 
of fireless cooker at less cost than a good oil stove. 


New Invention 

Revolutionizes Cooking 

Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost 
Bakes, roasts, boils, stews, fries, toasts. 
Needs no watching. Shuts elec- 
tricity off automatically. Attaches 
to any electric socket. No special 
wiring. Write for FREE Home 
Science Cook Book, 30-day FREE 
trial offer and direct factory prices. 
WM. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 13 
Detroit, Mich. Georgetown, Ont. 


OPPORTUNITY TO MAKE MONEY 


Women with no previous experience are making from 
$5 to $20 a day introducing our Sanitary Novelties 
and fifty other quick selling articles for women and 
children. All or part time. A permanent paying 
business easily established. We teach beginners. 
Write for ‘‘ Booklet G.” 


NOMA PRODUCTS INC., 466 Broome St., New York City 
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The Prince Rides Flome 


(Continued from Page 173) 


“T was thinking,” she said, “that you 
weren’t really the Grecian shepherd.” 

“Oh!” he protested indignantly. 

“Nor the young Roman, nor the brave 
cavalier,’ pursued Pen relentlessly, with a 
little shake of her head at each heartless 
blow. ‘‘Nor Arthur’s knight, nor the tired 
courtier, nor the hunted Irish outlaw.” 

“Oh!” cried the wretched man. “Stop! 
How can you?” 

“Because it isn’t true!” 

“WhoamI,then? AmI’—hopefully—‘“‘a 
knight and are you my damsel in distress?” 

“Twas once,” said Pen. “But I’m 
not any more!” 

“Then who,” he implored 
miserably, “‘ who in heaven’s 
name am I, Dryad?”’ 

“And I’m not really 
a Dryad,” said heart- 
less Pen. “Sometimes 
I am, but not gener- 
ally. Not now espe- 
cially. 

“T don’t believe you,” cried the prince, at 
bay at last. ‘“You’re just laughing at me. 
You are a Dryad, and if I touched you you 
would vanish clean away.” 

“No, Ishouldn’t,” asserted Pen, tremulous 
and eager-eyed. 


OU’RE trying to tempt me,” hé re- 

torted sternly. “‘So that youcan laugh 
at me from that pine tree. Who am I, 
Dryad?” 

“Oh, don’t you know?” cried Pen anx- 
iously. “Can’t you remember who you 
really, truly are?”’ 

The singularly obtuse prince groaned dis- 
mally. “If you mean that I’m really, truly 
Stephen ve 

“T don’t mean that a bit,” interrupted 
Pen scornfully. “‘I mean really, you know.” 

“On my honor, I don’t. Please tell me, 
good Sphinx.” 

“T can’t tell you,” said Pen, despairing. 
“Oh, why won’t you remember?” But he 
only looked at her unhappily—at least he 
tried to look unhappy. 

“You ” began Pen desperately, and 
then bit her lip. It wasn’t any use; she 
couldn’t. “‘Where—where are your curls?”’ 
she demanded. . 

“Curls?” cried the outraged prince. 

“What have you done with your blue 
velvetcloak?” continued the stern inquisitor. 

**My blue—oh, just a minute ——” 

“Are you remembering?” 

“‘T lost it,”’ said he, and he leaned forward 
with a strange gleam in the gay blue eyes. 
“But I'll get another one, Dryad.”’ 

“Your horse isn’t quite black enough or 
glossy enough or prancy enough,” said Pen. 

‘It can be easily remedied,’ he assured her. 





? 





EN drew a long breath. “Who is it that 

has long golden curls and a blue velvet 
cloak and rides on a glossy, prancing black 
charger?” 

“He rides in the fairy tales,’’ said the man. 

“Oh,” cried Penelope joyously. ‘‘ You do 
remember—you do remember!” 

“T am—afraid—to remember,” said the 
fairy prince, looking resolutely away. After 
a while he said: “It isn’t fair—not to you, 
Dryad. You don’t even know me.” 

“‘T’ve known you for seven years,” said 
the Dryad. 

“You don’t know anything about me.” 

“T know all about you.” 

“Who am I?” 

“You’re my ——”’ She shook her head 
at him accusingly. “You know perfectly 
well who you are. But just to prove how 
much I know about you, I’ll play ‘Which 
do you like best?’ Do you know how?” 

“‘T’m not sure.” 

“Well, you say, ‘What book do I like 
best?’ or ‘What flower?’ or anything, and 
T’ll tell you. Now, begin.” 

“What book do I like best?” inquired the 
man obediently. 

“Well, you like Shakspere and Browning 
and ZEschylus and Shelley pretty well, but 
you like ‘Alice in Wonderland’ best.” 

The fairy prince looked almost frightened. 

“How did you know?” he asked. 

“Why, because J do,” laughed Pen. “Oh, 
go on.” 


? 






“What place do I like best?” 

“You’re very fond of Greece and Rome 
and Paris in May, and Surrey in September, 
but there’s just a green turn of the road that 
you like best.” 

“What tree do I like best?” 

“You like the beech, though you’re very 
fond of laurel leaves.”’ 

“Whom do I like best?” asked the fairy 
prince, so eagerly that Pen said, ‘‘ You like 
me,” before she could think, and then sat 
silent, in scarlet, wretched confusion, with 
the treacherous lips pressed desperately to- 

gether. Oh, how could she? how 
could she? 

As for the fairy prince—well, 
it wasn’t wise, and it 
wasn’t fair, and it was 
generally incredible, but 
he did it. After all, he 
was the fairy prince. 
“Ts my hair still 
red?”’ asked Pen 

anxiously. 

“How can I tell?” the fairy prince replied. 
“Tt’s like the fleece of gold—it dazzles me.” 

“‘Are my eyes gray?” 

“Whenever I start to look I forget what 
color they are. What color is starshine?” 

“‘Am I still—small?” breathlessly. 

“Rosalind, no higher than my heart!” 

“Oh!” said Pen, and her voice broke. “I 
always knew that I wasn’t the right one. 
You must just go away, please, and Iam so 
dreadfully sorry that you were disappointed.” 

“Dryad,” said the fairy prince, “what 
color eyes had Juliet?” 

“T—don’t know.” 

“What color hair had Francesca?” 

“T don’t know; I don’t believe it was red.” 

“Tt must have been, or Paolo would never 
have loved her so dearly. How tall was 
Guinevere?” 

“T don’t remember.” 


LAS, poor Romeo!” mourned the fairy 
prince. “‘Poor Paolo, poor Lancelot!” 

“Why?” asked Pen wonderingly. 

“T was just thinking how disappointed 
they must have been.” 

And Pen lifted great shining eyes to his. 

“Then you aren’t disappointed?” 

“Oh, my true Dryad! But what has hap- 
pened to your eyes? Those are no Dryad’s 
eyes!” 

“T think she’s gone,”’ said Pen wistfully. 

“Then who are you, my very dear?” 

“T am——” The eyes were dropped 
again, and they fell on two shining boots. 

“Oh,” cried Pen, on her feet, horror- 
stricken. “Oh, I forgot! Oh, Madre Mia 
will never forgive me!” 

“What is it?’”’ besought the fairy prince. 

“It’s too awful,”’ said Pen solemnly. ‘‘I’m 
supposed to be having tea with a publisher— 
I was going to be an authoress—and now it 
will be too late.” 

“We must go back,” suggested the fairy 
prince efficiently. 

“Yes. Let’s hurry! This way. Bring the 
horse too.” She thrust out an eager hand, 
and then withdrew it hastily. 

““What—what will Madre Mia say?” 

“‘She’ll say: ‘Who is your friend, Penel- 
ope?’”’ he prophesied gloomily. 

“And I—why, how funny! I won’t know. 
Who are you, my friend?” 


ON’T you remember?” asked the fairy 
prince. “‘I think that I met you once, 
three thousand years ago.” 

“Your face,’’ said Pen bravely, ‘your 
face is vaguely familiar. But I fear that I 
have forgotten. Who are you?” 

The man bowed low down, and the sun 
burnished his golden head. 

“Have you forgotten?” he asked. “‘Why, 
I am the fairy prince!” Then he stood erect. 
“And who are you?” 

Down curtsied Pen, down, down till he 
could see nothing but the shining veil of hair. 

“*T,”’ she began valiantly, “I ” The 
voice trailed off into silence. 

The fairy prince took a step toward her. 
“Please,” he begged, “who are you?” 

So Pen faced him, very brave and straight, 
with the strange new eyes shining at him 
over the autumn leaves. ‘Why, I,” she said 
clearly, ‘‘I must be the fairy princess.” 
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re Powper 


As a girl, Mother’s box of 
Lablache fascinated and 
tempted me. Its daintily 
fragrant powder cooled and 
refreshed my skin. 


Now, in grown-up years, 
Lablache is still my choice 
for its purity, softness and 
clinging quality. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. Flesh, White, Pink, 
or Cream, 50c. a box, of druggists or by mail. 
Over two million boxes sold annually. Send 
10c. for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY COMPANY 


French Perfumers, Dept. 132 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 








MOST DELIGHTFUL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
Name in Gold Pencil Sets for Children 


No. 3—Three Pencils with your NAMEinGold—Holly Box. .40cts. 
No.35L—Three Pencilsand LEATHER CASE—NAMEinGold . 60cts. 


7 MARY.A.SMITH. Aami te 





No.54L—‘‘COIN POCKET” School Set— Green or Purple Leather 
Five Pencils, Penholder—also NAME on Case $1.50 
All Pencils in Sets 
have colors assorted, 
long gilt tips, red 
erasers and are 
MADE of fine cedar 
wood and superior 
quality lead by 
EBERHARD FABER. 


MARY. A;SMITH 





Cover to No. 54L Set 
Order by number—Send check, Money Order or U. S. Postage. 


F. O. BALLARD PENCIL CO. 


250 West 54th St., N. Y. City 





You Can Make at Home 


Parchment Shades and Lamps 


Easy Interesting Profitable 


Parchment Shades, Lamps, and 
Shields in artistic designs are 
the newest vogue. Save 4 usual 
price by getting our Shades 
and Lamps flat, designed 
ready for coloring. Full di- 
rectionsfor making;sosimple 
anyone candoit. Free Cata- 
log shows 300 interesting 
shapes, sizes, and designs. 
If you are interested in studying color 
harmony, unusual methods of treatment, : 
effective combinations, send 15c for 
‘Instructions Parchment Shade Paint- 
ing and Making ’’—includes complete 
directions for pointing and setting up 
shades. Sent free with every paint- 
ing outfit. 


CHINA PAINTERS! 
The latest of everything in china. We 
effect a great saving for you because 
we are America’s largest white china 
importers, selling direct to users. 


Send for Free Catalog No. 53L 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 913 West Van Buren St., CHICAGO 


THEAE LITTLE SHOE 


has a message for you. 


















See page 192 
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SELECT 
VIRGINIA 


eanuts 


Fresh from the Plantation 


Fresh Peanuts hot and crisp, roasted at 
home are delicious and ever so much 
better than the stale and re-warmed 
ones often offered for sale. By buying 
your peanuts direct, raw or unroasted, 
you can roast them yourself in ten min- 
utes in ordinary cooking utensils in the 
oven of your stove or gas range. Any 
child can do it. 
Make your own salted peanuts, pea- 
nut candy, peanut butter, etc., at half 
the regular cost. A book of recipes 
telling how to roast peanuts and the 
many ways in which peanuts can be 
used is sent free with every order. 


Just the thing for the 
Holiday Season 

Peanuts are the finest and most popular 
of nuts, and at this price by far the most 
economical. No shells, only fresh, se- 
lect, extra large and plump, delicious 
nut meats. 

Packed 4 lb. bag shelled (extra large) 
$1.00; 9 lb. bag $2.00; 14 lb. bag $3.00; 
by Parcel Post prepaid. 

Clip this ad now, mark quantity wanted, 
send stamps, currency or money order, 
mail today. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR MONEY REFUNDED 


Producers Peanut Co. 
Dept. A Norfolk, Va. 


SHELLED 
PEANUTS 










*. PREPAID BY PARCEL POST 


, ONE POUND EXTRA WITH EACH 
<8 ADDITIONAL DOLLAR'S WORTH 


4109 






















aired 
Girls 
cAnd all 


Women who 
Wear Hats 


“Ae DeLeon Bandeau 
Makes any Hat Fit any Head 


TheEternalQuestion—“IsMy Hat OnStraight” — 
is solved with The DeLeon Bandeau. Adjusts to 
any sized hat—inserted in ten seconds—no sew- 
ing—no stitching. Does away with dangerous 


hatpins. 


For Street, Dress and Sport 


Holds any hat firmly and comfortably on the head 
H at the most becoming angle, regardless of the style 
of head dress. Bobbed or long hair—thin or thick 
hair—large or small hat—it’s all the same with 
The DeLeon Bandeau. Endorsed by leading 
milliners. Thousands in use. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 
If your milliner or dealer cannot supply 
you, send us 25c with dealer’s name 
and we will send one promptly. post- 
paid. State color, black or white. 


DeLeon Bandeau Co. 
2119 Locust Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Dealers—See your jobber. If he can’t 
supply you, write us, giving jobber's 
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AND 32 OTHER FLAVORS 


Flavor is almost indispensable during 
the holiday seasons in making fruit 


cake, mince pies, sauces for plum pud- 
dings, raisin pies, etc. 
Ask your dealer for Sauer’s. 
Largest Selling Brand in the U. S. 
Send for free Recipe Booklet 
The C. F. Sauer Co. 


Established 1887 Richmond, Va. 








Enemies of Prohibition 


(Continued from Page 14) 


the indorsement of the Anti-Saloon League. 
Simeon D. Fess, who had the backing of the 
Anti-Saloon League for the United States 
senatorship nomination, received more votes 
than those of his three opponents combined. 
Don’t accept straw votes as the measure of 
the real sentiment of this country in prohibi- 
tion. Consider the real votes. 

Here are some such votes, showing the ma- 


‘jorities by which the people of five steies, 


who had passed on the matter prior to the 
writing of this article, have repudiated the 
proposal to nullify the prohibition amend- 
ment by legalizing wine and beer: Colorado, 
85,972; Oregon, 54,000; 
Michigan, 207,000; Wash- 
ington, 216,000; Ohio, 
30,000. 

In other words, five of 
the forty-five states which 
ratified the prohibition 
amendment have since 
voted not to tolerate any 
weakening of it, and the 
bulk of the forty other 
states will not even con- 
descend to consider such 
a question as weakening 
it. In great areas of the 
United States,so vast that 
wet spots like New Jersey 
and Maryland would be 
lost by comparison, pro- 
hibition is accepted as an accomplished fact, 
and in the thought of the people is now no 
more of an issue than are the suffrage and 
slavery amendments. In these regions, which 
comprise by far the greater part of the United 
States, the question of liquor has been trans- 
ferred from politics to police, where it has not 
been eliminated altogether. 

But unfortunately too many men and 
women who have fought for years for temper- 
ance are tormenting themselves with the 
groundless fear that they have won only an 
empty victory. They seem to be fooled by 
the noise into thinking that the bootlegger 
sneaking in a back alley can carry, by some 
miracle of the evil one, as much liquor for 
distribution in his hip pocket as did the five- 
ton trucks of the breweries and distilleries 
when traffic was legal and open and adver- 
tised on nearly every other street corner of 
the city. 

On the contrary, prohibition in the United 
States as decreed by the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, supplemented by 
the Volstead Act for the enforcement of the 
decree, is a success. It is a success in the 
same way that the building of a ship is a suc- 
cess at any given moment in the process of 
construction if, at that moment, a reasonable 
percentage of the work of building has been 
done. The ship is not then completed, but 
she is a success nevertheless and despite the 
clamor, the derision or the fears of those who 
think or pretend to think that a finished ves- 
sel should have been ready for sea the mo- 
ment the keel was laid. 


Decrease in Liquor (onsumption 


N THE winter of 1919-20, just when the 

constitutional amendment for permanent 
prohibition was superseding the wartime 
emergency measures, I had occasion to make 
a working journey that covered forty-six of 
the forty-eight states. I was on the road 
more than three months and traveled more 
than fifteen thousand miles. The errand, 
which chiefly concerned labor and industrial 
matters at the time of the police activities 
against the I. W. W., made it necessary for 
me to go to all the large cities and to roam 
about the quarters of those cities where one 
would expect to find saloons, if there were 
any. Incidentally I was charged to report on 
the effect of the prohibition law without any 
prejudice in the matter one way or the other. 

In all that journey I saw just three men 
drunk. In Chicago and San Francisco and 
several other cities I was put up for the period 
of my stay at clubs which always had had 
bars. At none of those clubs did anybody 
suggest a drink. 

The country at that time was certainly 
dry, and we had a brief demonstration of 
what prohibition could and would do for a 
law-abiding people. It was before the liquor 





interests had organized to violate the Consti- 
tution and the laws and to create their propa- 
ganda and “public opinion” in support of 
the amazing proposition that lawlessness is 
a legitimate reason for abolishing law. Any- 
body traveling throughout the country to- 
day probably would see more than three 
persons intoxicated. But whatever the total 
might be it would be far less than it would 
have been prior <0 prohibition. 

The research department of the prohibi- 
tion board of the Methodist Church 
reports that there has been in the United 
States a decrease of over four-fifths in the 
consumption of liquor. 
Congressman Goody- 
koontz, of West Virginia, 
estimates the decrease as 
even greater. Major Roy 
A. Haynes, Federal pro- 
hibition commissioner, 
puts the decrease in the 
arrests for drunkenness in 
the entire United States 
at three-fifths, and the 
New York Times reported 
that last New Year’s Eve 
in New York was the 
“driest and most decent’ 
in the history of the city. 

Of the hundred and 
forty-two hospitals that 
were operated in the 
United States for the care of “drink cases,” 
only sixteen are now in existence. 

Immediately prior to prohibition the 
annual consumption of American-made 
whisky in this country was 130,000,000 
gallons. In the first year after prohibition 
went into effect the whisky withdrawn from 
bonded warehouses and distilleries totaled 
only 9,696,122 gallons. And in the twelve 
months ending in May, 1922, this total had 
dropped to 2,627,333 gallons. 


Depopulated Jails and Almshouses 


re the field of precise statistics—the 
figures showing depopulated jails and 
almshouses, increased bank savings, fewer 
abandoned children and beaten wives, police- 
court reports from all the cities—the Asso- 
ciation Against Prohibition does not venture 
to go, for the figures and the evidence are all 
overwhelmingly against them. 

We are told that many persons who never 
drank when it was legal to do so are drinking 
now. That undoubtedly is true. The 
psychology of the situation calls for that, 
too, and it is an inevitable phase of the 
the childishness and hysterics of the reac- 
tion. Many a child has unwittingly risked 
his hearing by putting a button in its ear, 
merely because the thought of doing so has 
been put into the child’s mind by the warn- 
ing of a parent. 

It might be inferred from the shouts of the 
liquor crowd and its allies of high respecta- 
bility that every other man you meet is a 
bootlegger, and that every American home 
had installed a still, and that making in- 
toxicating liquors had become as prevalent 
as preserving and pickling fruits in the fall. 

But the bulk of this home-brew nonsense 
can be marked off as one of the most tem- 
porary, short-lived phases of the hysterics 
of the situation. It was a fad indulged in 
for the most part by thoughtless persons, 
who gave it up when they realized that the 
stuff they were making was worthless and a 
great deal of bother or when they really 
waked to the fact that they were violating 
alaw. Chief Justice Taft estimates that ten 
years will be required to make the prohibi- 
tion laws completely effective. The time 
might be shortened materially if all the news- 
papers would treat the matter of defying the 
Constitution as seriously as they treat the 
matter of lynching, for example; or if all 
the excessively reactionary journals could see 
in this particular manifestation of the spirit 
of lawlessness the same menace that they see 
in labor unions; or if all the excessively radi- 
cal journals could see in it the same danger 
that they find in capitalism. 

Just one word more as to the home-brew: 
Of course there is not and cannot be any 


(Continued on Page 176) 











Very few experts can tell 
the difference between 
“B. B.” Reproduction 
Laces and the real hand- 
made lace. Can you? 











At All Leading Stores 


Birkin & Company 
73 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 





























“A cube 
makes 





OU can’t help but tempt jaded appetites if 
you start the meal with hot STEERO 
bouillon. 

STEERO bouillon cubes are convenient for 
any emergency—afternoon teas, for children 
after school, unexpected guests, and a score of 
other things. 

Put STEERO bouillon cubes on your order 
list today. Send 10c for samples and 64-page 
cook book. 


Schieffelin & Co., 270 William St., N. Y. 
Distributors for 
American Kitchen Products Co., N. Y. 


STEER 


Reg US Pat Off 


BOUILLON CUBES 


KEEPS SHOES SHAPELY 
HIDES LARGE JOINTS 


























FOR 10 
MEN ! DAYS 

= oR FREE 
WOMEN = TRIAL 





 DeOTECTOR 


Affords instant relief for bunions and large joints, 
hides irregularities-of foot form. Worn in any shoe; 
no larger size required. Over one-half million in use. 
Ask your shoe dealer or druggist. Write today for 
special free trial offer. No pay if no relief. State size 


of shoes and if for right or left foot. 
The Fischer Manufacturing Co. 


First National Bank Bidg., Dept. 46, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 
Big Hanes 
Features 


Hanes Staunch Elastic Shoulde TS fit 
right and have plenty of “‘ give"’ for 
every motion. 


2 Hanes Tailored Collarette won't gap 
or roll. Fits snugly around your 
neck always, and keeps the wind out. 


Hanes Closed Crotch is cut and 
stitched in a way that really keeps 
it closed. 


The Ladies’ 


Why Mothers 
Choose HANES for Boys! 


ANES union suits—snug-fitting and fleecy warm— 

certainly solve the boy winter-underwear problem. 
“Hanes” supplies everything an exacting buyer—and 
boy-wearer—can ask for in comfort, warmth, service 
and real economy. 


Hanes value is unequaled at the price! Money cannot 
buy finer workmanship and better materials! Our faith 
in “Hanes” is backed by our guarantee. Please read 
it! And “Hanes” stands up against the hardest wear 
and constant washing. Buttonholes last the life of the 
garment; buttons are sewed to stay on; closed crotch 
stays closed! 


We ask you to make comparison with “Hanes.” 
Compare point for point and then you'll realize the 
remarkable value that “Hanes” offers you! Made 
with full length arms and legs and in knee length and 
short sleeves. 


Hanes Underwear for Men 


is covered by the same broad guarantee that goes with 
boys’ union suits. Never has such actual worth been 
sold at a popular price. Hanes for men is made in heavy 
union suits in two weights and heavy-weight shirts 
and drawers. 
HANES GUARANTEE: We guarantee Hanes 
Underwear absolutely—every thread, stitch and 


button. We guarantee to return your money or 
give you a new garment if any seam breaks. 


If your dealer can’t supply ‘‘Hanes’’ write us immediately 


P.H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
New York Office, 366 Broadway 
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OR many names on the Christmas list 

casually selected gifts will pass muster. 
But for one’s intimates, only thoughtfully 
chosen, truly appropriate presents will 
suffice. 

Gifts of dainty DeBevoise Brassieres or Bandeaux 
bespeak the donor’s personal interest and origi- 
nality. Any one of the special DeBevoise creations 
for Christmasis sure to receive adelighted welcome. 

The Brassiere Department of your favorite store 
hasanumber of charming “Debb-e-voice” models for 
Christmas presentation—in gift boxes, if you wish. 


CHAS. R. DEBEVOISE CO., Newark, N. J. 





Es Gift s 


Made, Labeled and Guaranteed by 


World’s oldest and largest Brassiere Manufacturers 














Enemies of Prohibition 


(Continued from Page 175) 


exact statistical information on the subject. 
On the one hand we have the absurd general 
statement of the liquor agents who are try- 
ing to prove that we have so much lawless- 
ness that we should abolish law, to the effect 
that everybody is now making home-brew. 
It would be as ridiculous to say that every- 
body is now making chocolate layer cake for 
Sunday night supper. 

On the other hand we have an estimate on 
the records of Congress that not more than 
one in a thousand American families has a 
still. On a basis of one hundred and fifteen 
million to the population and four to the 
family a little rough figuring gives us 
approximately twenty-nine million families 
or twenty-nine thousand illicit stills. That 
is bad and regrettable as far as it goes, but 
it goes a very little way. Before prohibi- 
tion the whisky manufacturers of Peoria, 
Illinois, used up forty-two thousand bushels 
of grain a day in making liquor. From the 
distilleries of that town alone there poured 
every day an ocean of liquor which would 
make the output for a year of all the private 
stills in the country look like a puddle on the 
street after a rainstorm. 

And the amount of mischief that the 
bootlegger is doing or can do makes just as 
poor evidence for those who are trying to 
show that there is more drinking after pro- 
hibition than there was before. Here, again, 
statistics are lacking and in their place we 
have the absurdity that anybody can now 
get a drink anywhere at any time. That is 
preached by the few experts who know that 
it is absolutely false, but who want to make 
it true. It is believed chiefly by the com- 
paratively few in restricted areas who 
patronize bootleggers themselves and make 
the mistake of thinking that they are every- 
body, that they are fairly representative of 
the whole American people. They are not. 


Bad —Ninety-Eight Per (ent of It 


E ARE told that there is in existence 

today the machinery of supply and dis- 
tribution for the service of a hundred million 
people. There areno available facts to show 
how little or how much the hundred million 
are buying from the bootlegger, but there are 
facts, indisputable facts, to be given more in 
detail in a subsequent article, from which 
most reasonable inferences may be drawn. 
One group of such facts, for example, based 
on reports from every state in the Union, 
shows that savings-bank deposits have every- 
where increased, in spite of the unemploy- 
ment periods. The reasonable inference, the 
only inference from that is that not so many 
of the hundred million are now using money 
to buy whisky or decreasing their earning 
capacity by drinking it as before the savings 
began to increase, which was in the first year 
of prohibition. 

There is one precise figure obtainable 
which applies directly to the illicit dealer and 
his wares. Of all the gallons of bootleg 
whisky sold in the three years of prohibi- 
tion, only two per cent has been commer- 
cially or gastronomically good whisky. The 
ninety-eight per cent has been rotgut. 
The figure is an official estimate based on 
the chemical analysis made of all the con- 
traband stuff seized since January, 1920, by 
the Federal and state enforcement officers. 
So we have a trade that is not only danger- 
ous to those who follow it and handicapped 
by all the obstacles of law in its production 
and transportation necessities, but a trade 
in which the commodity itself is so worthless 


from the point of view of its users that it can- 
not permanently continue even in its present 
greatly restricted volume. Except for the 
hopeless addicts, who never did constitute a 
very great proportion of the population, 
drinking today is with many men and women 
a sort of a childish taking a dare, a fad 
almost as temporary as the housewife’s 
monkeying with her yeast cake and raisins 
just once to see what would happen. 

A favorite device of the liquor propa- 
gandists to create the impression that we are 
hopelessly lawless is to say that judges of 
our courts keep their private stocks of liquor. 
No particular judge is ever named, but the 
story is so often told as a spicy bit of gossip 
that you might think that every judicial 
robe in every court in America was draped 
over a hip-pocket bulge. Because of the 
prudent reticence of the Association Against 
Prohibition as to names in its libel on the 
judiciary, we cannot say just what judges 
are adjourning court to take a drink; but 
we can name thousands who are not, and cite 
their utterances on prohibition. 


cA Judge’s (hallenge 


UTSTANDING among these is Judge 

William N. Gemmill, for the last sixteen 
years on the bench of the municipal court of 
Chicago. The Association Opposed to Prohi- 
bition evidently thought that Judge Gemmill 
was one of their drinking judges, for they 
wrote to him three times asking him to work 
with them for the nullification of the prohi- 
bition amendment by getting wine and beer 
legalized. The first two appeals from the 
liquor crowd went into the judicial waste- 
basket. The third received an answer of 
which the following is an extract: 


Through the mail this morning, I received 
for the third time a letter written by your 
organization soliciting pledges to be used by 
you in an effort to bring about a modification 
of existing prohibition laws so that beer and 
light wine may be sold, etc. 

I note the list of names printed on the back 
of your pledges, and I am very much amazed 
that so many reputable men in this community 
could be induced to lend their support to the 
printed statement, ‘‘The Deadly Parallel,” 
which you enclose in your letter. It seems to 
me that it is the duty of someone to challenge 
your statements, for they are false in almost 
every particular, and where they are not false 
they are deliberately misleading. 

I desire to call your attention to just a few 
of the false and misleading statements. In the 
first place, you say: ‘It was promised that 
prohibition would save the boys and girls from 
intemperance, but juvenile delinquency is re- 
ported to have increased thirty-two per cent 
during the last year. The bootlegger’s bottle 
is leaving an inevitable and indelible impression 
on the child mind,”’ etc. 

Juvenile delinquency has not increased 
thirty-two per cent during the last year, but in 
Chicago, as well as in other cities covered by my 
investigation, I find that juvenile delinquency 
has very greatly decreased during the last 
year—and since the enactment of the pro- 
hibitory law. If you want to know the facts 
concerning juvenile delinquency, consult the 
man who is most familiar with them, Judge 
Victor Arnold, for many years the presiding 
judge of our juvenile court. 


The letter then gives figures from Judge 
Arnold’s report, which show that the Chicago 
cases of juvenile delinquency decreased from 
3402 in 1919, the last year before prohibition, 
to 2415 in 1921, the second year of prohibi- 
tion. In 1920 they numbered 2550. 


(Continued on Page 179) 
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Trial cake of Bauer & 
Black Baby Soap— 
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— a simple new way 


HIS offers mothers a test cake of Bauer & necessarily harmless to the children’s. The skin 
Black Baby Soap—an exquisite new requi- _ fabric is different. 





site made to meet the delicate skin require- Yet most children use the same soap adults of 
ments of infants and of children. the family use. A mistake, as noted dermatologists 
The offer is part of a universal movement, 2 Mt Out, which . esults in the vast majority of THE TREATMENT 
sponsored by leading children’s specialists through- American children having poor skins. CHILDREN’S DOCTORS ADVISE 
~- ge to assist mothers ak ape ye chil- A few simple precautions : 
ren’s skin from improper methods of cleansing. : , First, rinse the skin with clear,’ 
; : prop . Do not permit the children to use wash cloths luk ae on “ ie Bin 
Simply mail the coupon. P uKewarm water. enwitha 
used by other members of the family. cloth (one not used by others of the 
What over 1000 specialists said Use great care in selecting a soap. Be sure it is family) work up agentle lather with 
, , ‘ —- wi ral; ; Bauer & Black Baby Soap. Cleanse 
Following “nt en ol working closely with bland— without free alkali, for it destroys. | she dite it Wai Une 
physicians, we recently wrote to leading children’s Hence the use of Bauer & Black Baby Soap is ments; do not rub up and down, do 
specialists about the care of children’s skin. advised by leading authorities. It contains oxide of not rub hard. Then rinse thoroughly 
In reply, more than 1000 letters were received. 2!" superfine emollient oils—the elements mod- with lukewarm water. Then dip the 
All urged proper skin care as second in importance ern dermatology accepts as necessary to keep the Se Oe A 
youthful skin healthy. It cleanses without injuring. over the face. Dry with a soft, clean 


to no other detail of daily hygiene. towel, avoiding harsh rubbing. 


Your doctor will tell you Bauer & Black Baby 
Soap is safe. And you can obtain it at your own 
druggist’s. Follow the simple treatment printed 
elsewhere on this page for one week. 


The vast majority of mothers, these doctors said, 
do not realize that children’s skin is different from 
adults’ and must be cared for differently. 


That is all any mother need do 
to protect the natural beauty of 
her children. 


Skin care in infancy is followed religiously, they © B & B 1922 


said, But the child is neglected Results are amazing. The skin texture becomes 


finer, the color better. The improvement is marked. 
Naturally beautiful—don’t spoil it Then with continual use will come, permanently, 


A child's chin is namely beset, And i will or ‘it of the naturally flawless 


stay that way if you don’t spoil it. 
That is the substance of it all. 


You can protect this appealing freshness, and 
lead to the radiant girl or clear-skinned bey of your 


ideals, if you will, BAUER & BLACK Chicago New York Toronto 
Don’t think what is harmless to your skin is Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


The test is free 


We invite you to make the test. It is free. Cut 
the coupon now as a reminder. And mail it. 





vy L. H. J. 
Trial Cake Free * 
Bauer & Black a 
If you live in Canada, address 
Bauer & Black, Toronto, Canada 
Please send me trial cake of Bauer & Black Baby Soap. 


Baby Soap its 


Address—— --— - 


B & B Products: Your druggist offers you, in all Bauer & Black Products, the City and State— anes 
results of 28 years of ethical service to the medical profession and the public. 
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“AAS Callum 


SilkHosiery // 


ust know she wears them 


Somewuere in the McCallum line is precisely the silk stocking you want. Numbers 105—113 
—122—199 in black, and 152—153—199 in colors are the most popular, and can be found 
in the best shops. You have confidence in wearing silk stockings with a name you are proud 
to tell your friends. McCALLUM HOSIERY COMPANY, Nortuampton, Mass. 
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Enemies of Prohibition 


(Continued from Page 176) 


Continuing his letter to the anti- 
prohibitionists Judge Gemmill wrote: 


You say prohibition promised from sixty to 
eighty per cent reduction in taxes, but that 
taxes have increased from one hundred to three 
hundred per cent. Again you seek to delib- 
erately mislead the public, for you know that 
the increase in the taxes has been due to the 
war and the consequent increase in the cost of 
living; that prohibition has had nothing to do 
with it. 

You say it was promised “prohibition would 
reduce the population of the jails, poorhouses 
and insane asylums, but that after two years of 
prohibition the jails, poorhouses and insane 
asylums are filled to overflowing.”’ This, too, 
is a complete perversion of the facts. Twenty 
per cent of the jails of the United States have 
been without prisoners since prohibition went 
into effect; and in eighty per cent of them the 
percentage of the number of prisoners has been 
reduced anywhere from fifteen to eighty per 
cent. 

I have collected the prison statistics for the 
last seven years in several of the leading states, 
and everywhere the number of prisoners has 
been decreased since prohibition. 


The Decrease in (rime 


HE judge’s letter then gives statistics 

showing marked decreases in the prison 
population of New York, Indiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Wisconsin, Iowa and California. 
Then he adds: 


From the last year before the prohibitory 
act went into effect to the first year following 
its enactment, the population of the Chicago 
Bridewell decreased over fifty per cent. 

During the year previous to the enactment 
of the prohibitory law, 169 persons died in the 
hospital at the Bridewell from alcoholism. Last 
year one person died in the same hospital of the 
same cause. 

The records of our insane asylums in Illinois, 
as well as elsewhere, show a marked decrease 
in the number of inmates during the last three 
years. The greatest cause of insanity was the 
use of aleoholic liquor. 

You say prohibition promised a reduction in 
the cases in our criminal courts, but that since 
the act went into effect there has been an alarm- 
ing increase in the major offenses—largely in- 
spired by growing disrespect and disregard for 
the law, etc. Here, again, your statement is 
utterly false. In every large city of the United 
States there has been‘a decrease in crime since 
prohibition went into effect. In some cities it 
has amounted to sixty per cent. I have before 
me the records of all of the larger cities of the 
United States obtained since the first of Janu- 
ary, 1922. 

In 1919, the last year before prohibition went 
into effect, 94,000 persons were arrested in 
Philadelphia for crimes. In 1920, the first 
whole year after its enactment, 73,015 persons 
were arrested for crimes. In speaking of crimes, 
I mean the major crimes, murder, robbery and 
burglary, as well as the lesser crimes. The re- 
duction was as marked in the major crimes as 
in the less serious. If you want the figures, I 
shall be glad to furnish them to you, covering 
at least twenty-five of the leading cities of 
America. Here are a few of them. I can fur- 
nish you the number of arrests for murder, rob- 
bery, burglary and manslaughter; also total 
arrests in each of these cities. 

In 1917 in Chicago there were 129,270 arrests 
for crime. In 1920 there were 87,197. 

In 1918 in Cincinnati there were 22,883 
arrests for crime. In 1920 there were 15,944. 

In 1918 in Buffalo there were 35,902 arrests 
for crime. In 1920 there were 24,436. 

In 1918 in Baltimore there were 62,076 arrests 
for crime. In 1920 there were 41,998. 

In 1918 in New Orleans there were 23,239 
arrests for crime. In 1920 there were 15,079. 

This is a record of but few of the many cities 
from which I have collected the figures. 

Far more significant have been the arrests 
for drunkenness. You have deliberately tried to 
make it appear that there is more drunkenness 
in America today than there was before the 
enactment of the prohibition law. You must 
know that such is not the fact. From all the 
cities covered by my investigation I find that, 
from the last year prior to the enactment of the 
prohibition law to the first whole year following 
such enactment, there was a vast reduction of 
arrests for drunkenness. The showing made by 
the larger cities is more than equaled by the 
smaller cities throughout the country. I have 
also collected the data from many of these. It 
is'fair to say that the reduction in the total 
number of arrests for intoxication in the United 
States since the enactment of the prohibitory 
law runs over 700,000 persons annually. 

You say that prohibition promised a more 
general regard for the law, but that never be- 
fore has the law been so cheaply held among all 


people as now. There is no truth to this state- 
ment. Never before were our American citi- 
zens as clean and law-abiding as they are today. 
We have much crime in America, but four-fifths 
of it emanates directly from the saloons that 
are still running in violation of the law and from 
the illicit sale of liquor. If your people would 
put forth as much effort trying to uphold and 
enforce the law as you do in trying to destroy 
it, we would have less crime. 

I notice that printed on your pledge you say: 
“Beer, light wines, no saloons.” At least 
prohibition has had some effect upon your 
committee, who now desire to go upon record 
as being opposed to the saloons. I have no 
recollection of ever hearing of any of your com- 
mittee taking that position before. At least 
you are following in some degree the enlight- 
ened sentiment of the world. 

Yours very truly, 
Wit1rAmM N. GEeMMILL. 


I have quoted at length from Judge Gem- 
mill’s reply partly because of the value and 
interest of the facts which he has drawn from 
the official and authentic court records, but 
chiefly because his letter is a model of the 
response which every law-abiding American 
citizen should qualify himself or herself to 
make to the flood of lies about the failure of 
prohibition. 

There is too much awkward and needless 
silence on the side of decency, because it is 
not sufficiently informed and because the 
other side is so brazen and cocksure with its 
misinformation. 

When that other side, so much smaller 
but so much noisier than the decent ma- 
jority of the American population, declares 
that prohibition is a failure it is lying. When 
it boasts about the lawlessness growing out of 
prohibition it is nearer the truth, and that 
boast should be repeated as a shamed con- 
fession by the rest of the people. 

Prohibition is an accomplished fact, but 
the question that remains goes even deeper 
than that of temperance. Arthur J. Davis, 
New England director of the Anti-Saloon 
League, puts the case in the form of an 
analogy drawn from the Civil War. “The 
slavery question finally became subordinate 
to the larger question of the preservation of 
the Union, and now,” says Mr. Davis, “the 
question of prohibition has become subordi- 
nate to the preservation of the Constitution 
on which the Union is founded and by which 
it functions as a great nation.” 


Shall the Constitution be Preserved? 


OTHING less than the Constitution itself 

is under attack, and from two angles— 
that of the present violations of its decree 
against “intoxicating liquors” and that of the 
campaign to repeal or amend the Federal and 
state prohibitory laws in such a way that 
“intoxicating liquors,” specifically known 
as wine and beer, may be sold, thereby 
nullifying the Constitution. That beer and 
wine are not intoxicating is the talk of fools 
or liars. 

Mrs. Edward Franklin White, legislation 
chairman of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, had the same analogy from 
the Civil War in mind when she changed 
just one word in a paragraph from Abraham 
Lincoln which she quoted at the last biennial 
convention of the federation. For the word 
“Union” she substituted the word ‘Con- 
stitution” in this memorable message to the 
American people: 

“T appeal to you again to constantly bear 
in mind that not with politicians, not with 
presidents, not with office seekers, but with 
you is the question, ‘Shall the Constitution 
and shall the liberties of this country be pre- 
served to the latest generation?’”’ 

And then she enumerated some of the 
things that all of us can do now to preserve 
that Constitution in this crisis, subsequent 
to the embodying of the will of the people in 
its Eighteenth Amendment. First, we may 


help to stifle the wave of loose talk that is: 


going over the country. 

We may discourage the joker, silence the 
gossipmonger, back down the braggart, and 
challenge* the wise bird who intimates that 
he knows so much to take his evidence to 
the prosecuting attorney. 

We must stop asking why don’t “they” 
enforce the law, and see for ourselves that it 
is enforced. 
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For Christmas Gifts 
Buy Boott Mills Absorbent Toweline 


and 
Boott Mills Absorbent Towels 


From Your Dealer 


The Economical Towel for 
Every Towel Purpose 

A toweling which lends itself 
beautifully for many additional 
purposes, such as: 

Bureau Scarrs 

TaBLeE RuNNERS 

Tray CLotrus 





Easy to Embroider 
Attractively 


Biss 
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Tray Cloths and 


ibs 


your dealer. 





Effective Bureau 
Scarfs and Runners 


Sora Pittow Covers 

Cuair TIDIES 

Basy CarriaGE Mats 
AND CovERS 


Seo f 
or: 
its 7 


ABSORBENT 


Send twenty-five cents each for 18x36” 
cut length towels such as you can make 
by buying a bolt of Boott Toweling from 


Christmas package of sample 14-dozen 
18x36” cut length hemstitched towels— 
$1.50. Five yards of toweling—$1.00. 


Buy of your dealer, or send 
money order to 


Boorr Mitts, Dept. JD 


Lowe Lt, Mass. 


A Bath Towel for Vig- 
orous Men and 
Women 
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NG A Soothing Towel for 


children or patients 





For Glass, China and 
Silver ; and for Roller 
Towels 
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“My Christmas gifts are 
going to look tempting”’ 


| amcgd woman expects that of 
her gifts. Why not rest assured 
that they will be tempting? 


Fine, artistic Dennison seals and 
tags transform the most common- 
place package. Use them with 
Dennison’s bright holiday papers 
and tyings, and the transformation 
into a ‘‘tempting’’ gift is complete. 


Dress a Christmas gift in bright red 
crepe paper. Seal it with Dennison’s 
Gummed Ribbon. Then what a com- 
fort to use seals that stick and tags 
that have plenty of space for the 
address. 





Write for the Dennison Christmas Book 





Discover attractive ways to use 
the Dennison Christmas goods 
for your packages and for your 
home. It’s all in the Christmas 
Book. Also how to beautify a 
club-room, bazaar, church, or 
school-room. All for 10 cents. 








Dennioon Mlanufachuring Sex 


Dept. A 12, Framingham, Mass. 


Enclosed find ten cents for a copy of 
your Christmas Book. 
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The Most 
Cherished 


A Necklace of these superb gems is a 
constant source of delight, an enduring 
reminder of the giver. 


The Gift of exceptional beauty and 
charm—La Tausca Pearls. 


AT YOUR JEWELER’S 


Among the many beautiful La Tausca Pearl 


Necklaces— 
Sumatra $30. 


Lolia Orignt . $100 
; 50 With white gold diamond clasp 


eed 
at 


Bh > aged rient 75 


Mirabelle (as bic and heart shaped gra 
Wh ce velvet cabinet. J 

















Happy Faces 
Rarely Seen With 
Tired, Aching Feet 


No need for that drawn look so 
many faces show. Aching feet that 
spoil pleasure and reduce working 
efficiency, as well as the more de- 
veloped, painful cases of flattened 
arches, find help and comfort in 


Ease-All Shoes. 
The Ease-All Shoe with its invis- 


ible arch support and extra long 
counters on both sides is scientifi- 
cally constructed to hold bones 
and connecting ligaments in the 
natural place. Recommended by 
leading orthopedic doctors as an- 
atomically correct for women who 
wish to keep their feet in healthy 
condition as well as to correct ex- 
isting trouble. 








C. 


e Shoe of 
Invisible Comfort 
and Visible Style 


If you are “hard on shoes,” if your 
shoes lose shape easily, you will 
find the Ease-All Shoe outlasts any 
you have ever tried and holds its 
correct shape to the end. Made on 
a variety of smart lasts to suit dif- 
ferent costumes and carried by lead- 
ing shoe stores in most cities. If 
you have any trouble finding them, 
please write us for name of 
dealer and our Style Book. 


Utz and Dunn Co., 
24 Canal St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Harnessing Industry With the Vote 


(Continued from Page 29) 


the legislative process took place. First 
came the Federal fight and the organization 
necessary to win; then followed the fight in 
the states; and finally the adminstration— 
seeing that the act was properly administered 
and enforced. That is to say, engaging in a 
fight like this, putting across this kind of 
legislation in which all women feel a natural, 
instinctive interest, is beginning to make a 
political pathway in their brains. 

“Tt’s hard at first, for its pioneering; but 
gradually, bit by bit it begins to make a path, 
a political pattern, in their brains; they see 
how the thing is done; they take hold; they 
fight; and presently they discover that the 
thing has taken 
hold of them; they 


the women voters with all its points, is to 
decide on what legislation they want. They 
must not try to put over too much at 
the same time. They are apt, being new at 
the game, to work out too grandiose a pro- 
gram, covering too many points. That’s 
enticing—on paper; but it’s bad strategy. 
It’s like a small army stretched out over a 
long firing line; it exposes too much front to 
the foe. The chances are that with so much 
ground to cover they will be beaten all along 
the line. It is far better to discriminate, 
pick out one single piece of legislation that 
seems most important or has the best chance 
of passing, and then concentrate all their 
faculties on put- 
ting that across. 





come to it with * 
knowledge, assur- | 
ance, ease; the 
pattern, the habit 
is there; it’s some- 
thing they know 
all about, and no 
longer vague, dif- 
ficult, remote. 
That political 
habit, or pattern, 
is already making 
its sure imprint on 
the women’s 
brains; slowly but 
steadily they’re 
getting the hang of 
the thing—with 
the result that if 
we give them the 
proper informa- 
tion, the proper 
leadership, we can 
absolutely rely 
upon them to re- 
spond. This de- 
pendableness of 
theirs in a fight we 


donna. 





0A (shristmas 
“Present ‘for «Mothers 


O YOUR kiddies enjoy Jour- 
NAL cut-outs on 

Do you find helpful the Jour- 
NAL articles on the care and 
guidance of children? 
you friends who would likewise 
benefit greatly by receiving the 
JouURNAL regularly on the first 
of every month? For only $1.50 
you can send them the twelve 
big 1923 issues as a Christmas 
present. And to each such friend 
we will mail, free, in your name, 
a full-color gift announcement, 
reproducing the Murillo Ma- 
How many mothers 
and youngsters may we help you 
delight in this way? 


In the states that 
have no laws limit- 
ing the number of 
hours a woman 
may work, that 
certainly is the 
logical point of at- 
taux,” 

“They have 
only to look at an 
industrial map,” I 
said, “to ascertain 
how their states 
stand on that. 
There are Iowa, 
Indiana, West Vir- 
ginia, Alabama 
and Florida, in 
which there is no 
limitation at all; 
the employers 
may work the 
women straight 
through the week 
and around the 
clock, through the 
night and the day 
without legal let or 


stories ? 


Haven't 








have already 
proved up to the 
hilt. We proved it once in getting the appro- 
priation for the Women’s Bureau, and again 
in passing the Shepard-Towner Act. 

“The men politicians’”—she smiled her 
sudden, warm smile—‘‘nearly always miss 
out in guessing what women will be inter- 
ested in. They don’t seem to understand 
woman psychology, although it’s been play- 
ing around them through the centuries. 

“We can count on the support of the 
women, once they are given the facts. But 
in a fight of this magnitude we must be ab- 
solutely sure of our ground. First of all, 
there should be an industrial survey of the 
state to ascertain exactly what is its status 
and what kind of conditions exist among the 
women workers. Where there is no pro- 
tective legislation as to hours and wages it 
goes without saying that conditions are 
probably bad. But an industrial survey, 
accurate, nonpartisan and statistically cor- 
rect is the first step, without which we cannot 
proceed. It’s the basis:of everything.” 


Make Haste Slowly 


ND in that matter,” I said, “‘the Women’s 
Bureau stands ready toaid. It cannot 
conduct the state investigations itself, be- 
cause of insufficient funds. Its chief, Miss 
Mary Anderson, told me that already they 
had five such requests upon their books 
which they had been obliged to refuse. But 
they stand ready to coédperate with the state 
agencies and send out expert investigators 
to organize and see that the work is tech- 
nically correct. Such an investigation costs 
from six thousand to ten thousand dollars 
and takes about six months. To be worth 
while, it should be thorough, accurate, and 
carried through by trained experts who know 
their job. With that body of proved-up data 
and statistical facts, the women will then 
know exactly how they stand in each state. 
But after that, what?” 
“Get those inside facts and data across to 
the women in terms that they can understand. 
They must know the concrete situation of 


what exists in their own state and towns in- 


side out and upside down. 
“The third step, after they have made the 
industrial survey and thoroughly familiarized 


hindrance, if they 
so desire. Only a 
meager handful of states have laws prohibit- 
ing night work for women, although it is a 
proved fact that night work is peculiarly dam- 
aging to their vital forces as race bearers.” 


To Concentrate Legislative Activities 


HEN take the question of wages. How 

many of the states have laws that even 
attempt to ascertain what shall be a living 
wage? A bare dozen! And even in some of 
these the Minimum Wage Board fixed a rate 
for certain occupations which they them- 
selves declared after investigation was too 
low to sustain a woman’s life in health and 
decency. These backward conditions are all 
a matter of actual record, and the women 
must accustom themselves to face hard, 
grim, ugly facts without flinching.” 

“T believe,” Mrs. Park said thoughtfully, 
“that I shall call upon the National League 
of Women Voters to start a drive in those 
states where the industrial conditions of 
women workers are the worst, and ask that 
whole backward group to join hands and 
concentrate their legislative activities on 
bringing their status up to par on the most 
important things.” 

I left her, satisfied that the league’s strict 
nonpartisan attitude and. its determination 
to give to the women an all-around, unbiased 
view of policies and principles were of ines- 
timable service to the recently enfranchised 
electorate. To both the Democratic and 
Republican parties it is a source of great 
benefit, because it puts them on their met- 
tle to defend principles that will bear the 
test of intelligent examination, thus render- 
ing the women more independent and less 
susceptible to be hoodwinked by unscrupu- 
lous wirepullers and herded like timorous 
sheep to an unknown goal. Of course the 
bigoted, old-time party zealots hated it and 
fought it tooth and nail. It threatened their 
long reign of partisan misrule. 

My next port of call was the Reppblican 
Party. At the National Committee Rooms 
in the Munsey Building at Washington I 
found Mrs. Harriet Upton Taylor, vice 
chairman of the executive committee, gay, 


(Continued on Page 182) 
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Step on it—for greater mileage 
and downright comfort. Your 
hosiery is something more than 
a mere decoration. Fine silk 
not only minimizes friction be- 
tween foot and shoe, but since 
it makes the stoutest thread, it 
also makes the stoutest stock- 
ing. Phoenix hosiery stands 
first in world sales because it 
withstands severest usage over 
long miles—and at low cost fur- 
nishes to the men, women and 
children of America an accel- 
erating refinement. Step on it! 
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“Let’s have something hot to eat 


HEN you come in hungry 

from an evening’s skating, 
how grateful you are for your 
Armstrong Table Stove that ap- 
peared on Christmas! 

It’s so easy to get up a delightful 
little supper. Creamed oysters or 
chicken on toast, garnished with crisp 
little slices of bacon, all prepared on 
the Armstrong Table Stove—that 
goes to the spot these cold days! 

This electric table stove may 
be used to advantage at any meal 
because it cooks three things at 
the same time, and enough for 
four people. You see, the Arm- 
strong Table Stove is more than 
a toaster—it broils, fries, boils 


and steams as well! And it bakes 
the best waffles you ever ate. 

The gleaming white enamel finish 
is an additional source of pleasure 
to the housewife who sets a dainty 
table. It does not discolor from 
heat, is durable and can be washed 
spotlessly clean. Remember the dis- 
tinctive square shape of the, Arm- 
strong—that extra corner space gives 
you more room for cooking, and 
the corners are rounded so cleaning 
is easy. 

Send for our interesting folder, 
‘“* A Week of Menus,”’ which contains 
suggestions for breakfast, lunch, 
afternoon tea, dinner and late sup- 
per for seven days. 


* THE ARMSTRONG MANUFACTURING CO. 
Formerly The Standard Stamping Company 


139 Seventh Avenue 


ARMSTRONG 


Cooks 3 things at once 
Makes Waffles Too! 


Huntington, W. Va. 


TABLE 
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NOBUTTONS NO TROUBLE 
Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Pat.Of. 
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| (Greater Convenience 


G “RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 
24 N. Market St., Chicago 


— for Baby 





— for Pother 


Ask doctors or nurses the chief causes of baby’s 


The winter ills. They will tell you “Sudden chills or 
reget drafts striking thechest orstomach.”” They will 
eueny tell you, too, that Rubens Infant Shirt, with its 
shirt double thickness over these vital spots, wards 


off coughs and colds. Baby’s future depends 
upon your loving care now. Don’t neglect to 
a clothe him warmly and comfortably. 


Cut like a coat, Rubens Infant Shirt slips on and off like 
acoat. No troublesome buttons or tapes to worry about. 
Fastened with a safety pin, the adjustable belt always 
fits perfectly the growing body. 

Knitted in 12 soft and fine materials, suited to tender skins, 
for infants and young children. Some priced as low as 25c. 
Always insist upon seeing the “Rubens” trade-mark. 
If any store can't supply you, write us. 


RUBENS INFANT SHIRTS 


Manufactured only by 
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Harnessing Industry With the Vote 


(Continued from Page 180) 


bantering, a mellow, genial play-boy of the 
Western World, a true comedian in spirit, 
full of merry quips and jests, end under- 
neath this airy persiflage a shrewd, astute 
politician, using that word in its legitimate 
sense, and thoroughly devoted to the inter- 
ests of women, as both Miss Anderson and 
Mrs. Park had warmly testified. 

Nevertheless, she threw out an immediate 
smoke screen of defense and cried gayly: 
“Now don’t ask me for anything. I can’t do 
anything with those hard-boiled men.” 

I had not come to ask her to do anything 
with the hard-boiled men; I had come— 
though I did not tell her this—solely to look 
her over and see if she was fighting stuff. If 
so she might come in handy later in the 
game. Here once more I departed satisfied 
with the look of courage and power in those 
gay, twinkling eyes. 

Next I saw Mrs. Emily Blair, chairman of 
the Woman’s Division of the Democratic 
Party, and once she had seized the problem 
she plunged straightway inio a discussion of 
ways and means. 

“Of course,” she began directly, “I know 
that some of the Democratic states are back- 
ward in this matter of constructive legisla- 
tion to safeguard women and children in 
industry.” 

“Well,” I intervened, “there’s Iowa, Indi- 
ana and West Virginia that are in equally 
bad odor with Florida and Alabama. It’s a 
case of the pot calling the kettle black so far 
as the two big parties are concerned.” 

“The first step,” she resumed, “once the 
industrial survey has been made and the 
women get the information and decide on 
what they want, is to convert the party 
leaders and key men inside the organization 
and start them working for the idea. We 
must achieve our ends by bringing pressure 
to bear inside the party lines. For, after all, 
it is by means of the two-party system 


that our Government functions; and ‘3 


no matter how much fine feeling, 
sentiment and desire for a certain 
measure or policy exist outside 
the party, it is just so much 
waste energy until it gets trans- 
muted into party action; and 
that must be done by a genuine 
conversion of the party leaders 
through pressure from the inside.” 

Peaceful penetration, converting 
the key men who hold important stra- 
tegic positions—that was her advice 
to the women of both parties in the 
various states. 


Investigation First 


EXT I sought Mrs. Thomas G. 

Winter, president of the Feder- 
ated’ Clubs, an organization repre- 
senting over nine million citizens and 
functioning not only along political 
but also along broadly human and 
social lines. 

Speaking of strategy and method, 
she said: “I think that even before 
the industrial survey is made in each 
state there should be a preliminary 
program of publicity to arouse interest 
in the subject. It’s the 
very first steps, before 
women’s fighting blood is 
up, that are so hard and 
must therefore be drama- 
tized. It’s easy for them 
to discover in general how 
their own state stands in 
industrial legislation and to compare it with 
the standards in other states. An industrial 
map will show up the most important and 
glaring defects. If they have no protective 
laws and their state is industrial in char- 
acter they may be certain at the outset that 
ugly conditions exist; and it might be help- 
ful as a method of riveting the public atten- 
tion to play up a few of these ugly situations 
and specific cases of abuse. The women 
might undertake a state-wide investigation to 
discover how many mothers are supporting 
their families by putting in a full day’s work 
in industry and then coming back and put- 
ting in another full day in the home. How 
Mrs. John Smith, with four or five hungry 
mouths to feed, manages to work ten or 
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twelve hours daily in a candy factory dipping 
chocolates at six or seven dollars a week and 
then, in addition, do the washing and the 
cooking and the mending and the market- 
ing, and stretch her meager wage to meet 
all demands, is a live, tense little drama of 
budget making that is more emotionally 
moving than a score of abstract lectures on 
the technic of the subject would be. 

“There is no doubt in my mind that the 
entire movement in its first educational be- 
ginnings should be kept strictly nonpolitical. 
To tangle it up with partisan policies would 
be fatal; the idea would be killed or side- 
tracked in the very first stage. The money 
with which to make the scientific industrial 
survey should be volunteered, made up by 
private subscriptions of interested friends.” 

“And not appropriated by the state?” 


Women Voters Must Lead 


Bi FOR the state legislature might re- 
fuse and that would finish it ouright; 
or it might drag along until all initial interest 
was lost. What is needed in this early, bud- 
ding stage is carefully to nourish sentiment in 
favor of the idea. When that is firmly estab- 
lished, when editors and senators and preach- 
ers and politicians know all about it, and you 
hear it discussed casually on the street cars 
and in the grocery stores—then, and not 
until then, the women may carry it boldly 
into the two big parties and begin to convert 
the leaders and key men to their views. But 
extreme care must be taken not to kill the 
infant project by ruthless exposure to a 
chilly or antagonistic atmosphere, for once 
the primary enthusiasm in an idea has died 
down it is extremely difficult to rekindle it. 
Nothing is so dead as a dead cause.” 

“Who in your judgment should lead the 
fight?” I inquired. : 

She replied without hesitation: “The 
» National League of Women Voters, 
j beyond a doubt. That is exactly 
the sort of thing they are 
equipped to do. Of course all 
_» the rest of us will join in—the 
solid phalanx of women’s organi- 
zations, religious, collegiate, so- 
cial and industrial, numbering 
scores of millions of women in their 
ranks. Nor must we forget to put in- 
dustrial workers themselves on our 
main committees; they know exactly 
the conditions the working women 
face; they can give us ideas, help 
with practical policies, steer us 
straight on the realism of the thing. 
And, of course, every woman in the 
state should inform herself as to gen- 
eral conditions of industry as well as 
the concrete situation in her own 
\ state. We’ve worked out study pro- 
| | grams with that in mind, so that he 
N \ who runs may read and obtain a 
|? clear idea of how the whole big pat- 
| tern of industry is inevitably shap- 
ing itself. Just now the outlook for 
| | constructive legislation seems rather 
| depressing. We’ve slid back rather 
years. But then,” she finished, 
smiling, “since the war 
we’ve slid back all along 
the line. But we'll arrive! 
No doubt about that. It’s 
just a question of holding 
the line.” 
Yes, it was just a ques- 
tion of holding the line 
of advance and not retreating under fire. 
I recalled an incident Miss Anderson had 
narrated out of her own personal experience. 
“T remember,” she said, “‘that out in Illinois 
they made an eight-hour law about twenty 
years ago. I was working in a shoe factory. 
That law lasted just a week; then the supreme 
court pronounced it unconstitutional. We 
didn’t get anything better for ten years, 
at which time they made a ten-hour law— 
which held. 

“That means it took exactly ten years to 
form public opinion on the subject. But 
once formed the law followed easily enough. 
Progress is slow.” 

True. But twenty years ago women did 
not have the vote! It makes a difference. 


than gone forward in the last two’ 
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HE beautiful whiteness of teeth 

is never really lost—even if they 
show a dingy yellowish color. The 
white enamel is only hidden by a 
coating of film. Sanitol Tooth Paste 
quickly restores the original white- 
ness by removing film. 


But modern dentists know that sur- 
face cleanliness is not enough. 


Use both! 


The health—the very life—of your teeth is 
dependent upon cleanliness between teeth 
and upon the condition of the gums. Your 
tooth-brush cannot get into the cramped 
spaces between teeth—but tiny shreds of 
food do get in and stay there. If these food 
particles are not removed they ferment and 
form acids which start decay. 


Use Sanitol Liquid Antiseptic to flush out 
crevices between teeth, arrest decay, and 
keep the gums strong and firm. 


The two principal ingredients of Sanitol 
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demands a clearing of film from teeth 
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OST decay starts in crevices be- 
tween teeth, where tooth brush 
does not reach. Tooth paste restores 
the beautiful whiteness of teeth, but 
something more is needed. 


But the very life of your teeth 


depends on arresting decay and hardening gums 


Tooth Paste work together to loosen and 
remove the yellowish coating that covers 
up white enamels. 


How whiteness is restored 


The first is glycerine, one of the greatest 
three solvents. Glycerine — which forms 
one-third of Sanitol—softens the film. 

The second ingredient is dental chalk, a 
superfine precipitated powder. Dental chalk 
—which forms one-half of Sanitol--clears 
away every bit of the softened film; and at 
the same time neutralizes mouth-acids. 

That is why Sanitol Tooth Paste rids 
teeth of film—swiftly, safely. And there’s a 
keen freshness to the taste of pure-white, 
creamy Sanitol that makes its use twice 
welcome. 


Stopping decay in crevices 
A fluid can best cleanse the tiny crevices 
that escape the tooth-brush. 
Use Sanitol Liquid Antiseptic after brush- 
ing. It floods into every crevice—no matter 
how small or out of reach. It forces out 


Makers of the famous Sanitol Tooth Powder and other toilet preparations 
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clinging shreds of food and purifies the crev- 
ices where they were lodged. 


But Sanitol Liquid Antiseptic does more 
than that: it soothes and hardens tender gum 
tissues, sweetens the breath and tones up 
the entire mouth. You know that your 
teeth and mouth are completely cleansed 
because of the delightful refreshed feeling 
that tells you so. fe 


Complete mouth happiness | 


Start using both today. Watch your teeth grow whiter 
as Sanitol Tooth Paste clears away the ugly film. 

Enjoy the pep-perminty tang of Sanitol—in every 
farthest corner of your movth the exhilarating Sanitol 
after-feel that comes from clean teeth, clean crevices, 
and healthy gums. 


Both cost no more than you are probably now paying 
for tooth paste alone. A big tube of tooth paste for 
25 cents. Concentrated liquid antiseptic, only 25 cents. 

Send in the coupon now and find out, at our ex- 
pense, what a new delightful experience is, waiting 
for you in Sanitol. 





Tooth Paste 


~removes film, whitens surfaces 


Liquid Antiseptic 


- purifies crevices, hardens the gums 
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New Books for the Ghildren’ (shristmas 


By JOHN Farrar 







you give your children this 
Christmas? Will they be books 
that will tempt the child to de- 

gases) velop his imagination and stim- 
ulate his sense of the wonder of the world, 
or are they just books bought from the 
catalog or store without thought for con- 
tent and much for appearance? Most of 
us err through ignorance of just what 
books have been published that are of 
real excellence. 

To help its readers give their children 
books that will really enrich their young 
lives, THE Lapres’ HoME JouRNAL here 
presents classified lists of the newest books 
written for child readers. 

After books are chosen, the purchase 
of them is simple enough for those living 
in or near good-sized villages or cities. 
In the outlying districts it is not so easy. 
For this reason, we give a list of some of 
the largest stores across the country 
through which books may be ordered. 
This list is by no means inclusive. You 
may know of nearer stores, or smaller 
stores than these, from which your purchas- 
ing can be done. To present a book to a 
child is to give its mind a permanent im- 
press of beauty. 


Ages 2 to 8 


AT THE Brrp-NEst BoarpING House, 
$2.00. By Verbena Reed. Illustrated by 
Oliver Herford. E. P. Dutton & Co. The insect 
people in delightful adventures; Daddy- 
Long-Legs and the Widow Grasshopper. 
Herford’s illustrations, while they have an 
appeal to children, always have a subtle 
quality of humor that enchants the older 
mind. 

More BrEasts FOR WORSE CHILDREN, 
$1.25. By Hilaire Belloc. Pictures by B.T.B. 
Alfred A. Knopf. Perhaps for children a 
trifle older, the author of Cautionary Tales 
for Children here gives us his ferocious and 
fantastic imaginary animals, such as the 
Wanderoo and the Welsh Mutton, to say 
nothing of the Pachyderm. 

More JaTaKA TALES, $1.25. Retold by 
Ellen C. Babbitt. Illustrated by Ellsworth 
Young. The Century Co. Striking illustra- 
tions in silhouette, these, fascinating legends 
retold from the Sanscrit. 

Nursery Ruymes, $2.00. With pictures 
by Claude Lovat Fraser. T.C. and E. C. Jack. 
Alfred A. Knopf. Old favorites, in the rhyme 
world, illustrated in brilliant decorative 
fashion by this young English artist, whose 
recent death was so great a loss to the arts 
of illustration and design. A delightful book. 

RooTaBAGA Stories, $2.00. By Carl 
Sandburg. . Illustrated by Maud and Miska 
Petersham. Harcourt, Brace & Co. Will be 
an American classic for children. With all 
his deep rhythmic sense of word values, Sand- 
burg now proves himself possessor of an 
imagination of an almost Celtic fire and 
quaintness. There is real fun here, too, among 
the Cornfairies, the Balloon Pickers, the Old 
Wooden Indian, Any Ice Today and Rags 
Habbakuk. 

More Russian Picture TALtes, $1.25. 
By Valery Carrick, translated by Nevill Forbes. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. A new selection of 
these folk tales with more quaint illustrations 
in simple line. Everyday adventures of the 
fox, the lion, the poor old quarrelsome goat, 
and so forth. 

THE Boy Wuo LIvep in Puppinc LANE, 
$2.50. By Sarah Addington. Illustrated by 
Gertrude Kay. Atlantic Monthly Press. An 
account of the boyhood of Santa Claus. 

THE Mouse Story, $1.50. By K. H. 
With. Translated by Gerda F. Behrens and 
Dorothea Prall. Illustrated by V. Y. Fischer. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. A Danish classic of 
the domestic comedies and tragedies of a 
mouse family, ably presented. 

THE VELVETEEN Rassit, $2.00. By 
Margery Williams. [Illustrated by William 
Nicholson. George H. Doran Company. 
London: William Heinemann. A fascinating 
Christmas children’s story with. a magic 
touch by the woman who is Pamela Bianco, 
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the child artist’s mother, and quite the most 
unusual illustrations of the year. 


Ages 8 to 


BATTLES AND ENCHANTMENTS, $2.00. Re- 
told by Norreys Jephson O’Conor. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. Highly colored; retold from the 
Trish by a Celtic poet who is at the same time 
thoroughly American. 

CHILDREN WHO FOLLOWED THE PIPER, 
$2.00. By Padraic Colum. Illustrated by 
Dugald Walker. The Macmillan Co. Per- 
haps the most skillful living writer of fairy 
stories for children, here beautifully written 
stories tell of what happened after the chil- 
dren vanished into the mountains with the 
Piper. 

CHILDREN’S BIBLE, $3.50. Selections from 
ihe Old and New Testaments translated and 
arranged by Henry A. Sherman and Charles 
Foster Kent, with selected illustrations. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Simply told, illustrated by 
famous Biblical paintings, this is a reverent 
and an interesting presentation of simplified 
Scriptures. 

Davip, THE DREAMER, $2.50. By Ralph 
Bergengren. Illustrated by Tomfreud. Al- 
lantic. Monthly Press. A delightful blending 
of poetry and prose. 

Dusty Star, $2.00. By Olaf Baker. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. The story of an Indian boy 
and his wolf companion and their many 
adventures. 

EAST OF THE SUN AND WEST OF THE Moon, 
$3.00. Illustrated by Kay Nielsen. George 
H. Doran Co. These tales from the Norse 
are greatly enhanced by the quaintness, 
grotesquerie and charm of Mr. Nielsen’s 
twenty-eight illustrations. 

Farry Dott, $1.25. By Netta Syrett. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. Short plays for children. 
Contains a Christmas play. 

Farry Fiure, $1.00. By Rose Fyleman. 
George H. Doran Co. More dainty child 
rhymes by the author of Farrres AND CHIM- 
NEYS. 

Farry TALES From NEAR AND Far, $2.00. 
By Katharine Pyle. Little, Brown & Co. 
Simply told stories, from the Hindu, the 
Japanese, the Greek, and even the Scotch, in- 
cluding such familiar titles as Graciosa and 
Percinet, and Eros and Psyche, as well as 
many less well known. 

Goop STORIES FOR GREAT BIRTHDAYS, 
$3.00. By Frances Jenkins Olcott. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. Twenty-two stories of great men 
divided according to the months in which 
they were born. 

Grimm’s Farry TAtes, $3.50. Edited by 
Frances Jenkins Olcott. Illustrated by Rie 
Cramer. The Penn Publishing Co. Unusual 
illustrations by a young Dutch artist. 

HELGA AND THE WHITE Peacock, $1.00. 
By Cornelia Meigs. The Macmillan Co. A 
play of great charm for children. 

MASTER SKYLARK, $3.50. By John Ben- 
nett. Illustrated by Henry Pitz. Holiday 
Edition. The Century Co. An exquisite edi- 
tion of one of the best children’s stories ever 
written in America. 


Memorrs oF A Lonpon Dott, $1.50. 
By Mrs. Fairstar. Illustrated by Emma 
Brock. The Macmillan Co. This reprint 
of a famous old book, with its effective 
illustrations and its introduction by Clara 
Whitehill Hunt, should enjoy a renewed 
popularity. 

Micuty Mikko, $2.00. By Parker Fill- 
more. Illustrated by Jay Van Everen. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. Finnish fairy, ad- 
venture, hero and animal stories. 

RaInBow GOLD, $2.50. Selected by Sara 
Teasdale. Illustrated by Dugald Walker. 
The Macmillan Co. Most carefully se- 
lected over a wide range of periods, this 
collection includes only eighty poems. 

SOUTH AMERICAN JUNGLE TALEs, $2.00. 
By Horacio Quiroga. Translated from the 
Spanish by Arthur Livingstone. Duffield & 
Co. Mysterious and colorful stories of 
animal and jungle life. 

Storres BY Mrs. Mo.eswortu, $3.50. 
Selected by Sydney Baldwin. Illustrated by 
Edna Cooke. Duffield & Co. These form a 
companion volume to Stories By Mrs. 

EwIno, issued last year, and include such 
tales as Carrots, The Blue Dwarfs, and many 
others by this famous English story-teller. 

Swiss Twins, $1.75. By Lucy Fitch Per- 
kins. Illustrated by the author. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. A story of two children and their 
adventures in the Alps. 

TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE, $2.00. By 
Charles and Mary Lamb. Illustrated by 
Elizabeth Shippen Green Elliott. David 
McKay. A beautifully printed edition with 
illustrations of rare distinction. 

Tay-Tay’s Tates, $2.00. Collected and 
retold by Elizabeth Willis de Huff. Illustrated 
by Fred Kabotie and Otis Polelonema. Har- 
court, Brace & Co. Illustrated by two 
seventeen-year-old Hopi Indians, are these 
animal Pueblo tales, whimsical and fantastic. 

THREE GOLDEN Hairs. By Ethel Sidg- 
wick. Small, Maynard & Co. Stories from 
Grimm dramatized with skill for children. 

VoyacEs OF Doctor DOLiTTLE, $2.00. 
By Hugh Lofting. Frederick A. Stokes Co. A 
sequel to the absurd, picturesque, fascinat- 
ing THE Story oF Doctor Do.ittLe. In 
this second book Tommy Stubbins, the cob- 
bler’s son, .tells the story of the animals’ 
own doctor’s voyage to Spidermonkey 
Island, and his adventures there. 


cAges II to 14 


BANNERTAIL, $2.00. By Ernest Thompson 
Seton. Illustrated by the author. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. This is a biography of a 
gray squirrel, exceedingly well done in the 
manner of the earlier books. 

BEYOND ROPE AND FENCE, $2.00. By 
David Grew. Boni & Liveright. The thrill- 
ing and satisfying story of Queen, a buck- 
skin mare on the Western prairies. 

Back WotF Pack, $1.65. By Dan Beard: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. An adventure story 
by this old woodsman, with a background of 
fact and scout-craft. 

Book OF THE INDIAN, $5.00. By Hamlin 
Garland. Illustrated by Frederic Remingto 
Harper & Bros. Stories from life, bot 
humorous and dramatic, by one of our fore- 
most writers who knows the Indians. 

CHILDREN’s BooK OF CELEBRATED PIc- 
TURES, $2.50. Selected by Lorinda M. Bryant. 
The Century Co. Profusely illustrated and 
informative. 

DantEL Boone, $1.75. By Stewart Ed- 
ward White. Doubleday, Page & Co. An 
exciting fact story of adventure and war- 
fare in pioneer days among the Indians. 

Girt’s Book oF VERSE, $2.50. Compiled 
by Mary G. Davis, with an introduction by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. This is a remarkably well-selected an- 
thology with its appeal to older girls. 

History OF EveRYDAY THINGS IN ENG- 
LAND, $5.00. Written and illustrated by Mar- 
jorie and C. H. B. Quennell. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Simply written and fully illus- 
trated history of England from the twelfth 
to the end of the eighteenth century. 


(Continued on Page 186) 

















The Gift Supreme 
Nothing can better express the spirit 
of Christmas or bring more pleasure 
to the home than 


Baly. trond 


This exquisite little grand piano takes 
up no more space than an upright and 
its price is about the same. Its tone is 
a delight and it is responsive to the 
lightest touch. 
Sold by leading merchants everywhere. g 


Fill in and mail this Coupon 


BRAMBACH PIANO CO. 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
642 West 49th St., New York 


Please send me paper pattern showing size of 
the Brambach Baby Grand. 








Name 




















= Address——— 
OQ), 


Bathing ; 
\de luxe! 








\ Bath Salts 


A bath in plain water 
is merely a wash. 

Add a spoonful of 
No. 4711 Bath Salts 
and it is a dream of 
luxury set in a temple 

Y of perfume. 


HTe Bath 


The water becomes very 
soft, the odor of it deli- 
cate and refreshing! 

No. 4711 is available in 
seven perfumes, at any 

¥ counter where toilet re- 
quisites of quality are 
dispensed. 

Produced in U. S. A. 

\ by the makers of No. 
4711 White Rose Glyc- 
erine Soap and No. 

/ 4711 Eau de Cologne. 
MULHENS & KROPFF, inc. 

25 W. 45th St., N.Y. City 

" Made in U.S.A. 













A GIFT SUGGESTION 


Knitted Worsted 


Maantilla Scarfs 
With Knitted 2.00 


Cuffs, at. ... 


Packed in holly boxes 
Postpaid anywhere in United 
States and Canada. 

Colors: Pink, light blue, 
Copen, lavender, white, rose. 
Nestrich Novelties 
Room 1122 
366 Sth Ave., New York City 


Clark’s Round the World and Mediterranean Cruises 
Jan. 22nd and Feb. 3rd, 1923; 120 days $1030 up; 
65 days $600 up. Programs ready. 

FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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IKE all Arrowhead Hosiery, ‘‘Pocahontas’’ is 
built for service— and style. 

It is the finest grade silk, of course. It has 

21-inch boot carrying the silk well up on the 


knee. The top is made of highest grade mer- 
cerized yarn, with ravel-stop. The heel and toe 
and double sole are also made of high grade 
mercerized wear-defying yarn. 

Colors: Black, cordovan, tan, white, silver, 
nude, navy, steel. Arrowhead Hosiery is made 
for all the family. 


$1.50 


“Pocahontas” 


“Red Wing” Silk 
DE 6 ata avid 


Clocked 


Richmond Hosiery Mills, Established 1896 
350 Broadway, New York City 





Chattanooga, Tenn. - - 




















Want $50.00 Extra 
for Christmas? 


MONG the things which Miss 
Ruth W. Taylor of West Vir- 
ginia wants for Christmas each 
year is more money, and the little 
luxuries it will buy. Being self- 
reliant, she long ago discovered 
that she could easily earn it for 
herself. Last December we paid 
her more than $75.00 just for send- 
ing us new and renewal subscrip- 
tions for The Ladies’ Home Four- 
nal, The Saturday Evening Post 
and The Country Gentleman. 


In Your Spare Time 


E want more workers to represent 

our publications locally, just as 
Miss Taylor is doing. The: work is easy, 
pleasant and dignified. You do not need 
previous experience to succeed, and your 
time is your own. We will pay you lib- 
erally for*results whether you have one or 
ten hours to spare—but if you want 
$50.00 for Christmas do not delay. 





weeeen---------- Mail This Coupon Today ---------------- 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
873 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: I am interested in your cash plan for more money. Please tell me about 
it, but without obligating me in any way. 


Name 


Address 








City State 
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New Books for the (children’s © hristmas 


(Continued from Page 185) 


Poems OF AMERICAN PATRIOTISM, $3.50. 
Chosen by Brander Matthews; illustrated by 
N.C. Wyeth. Enlarged edition of an earlier 
volume, including poems of the late war. 

Rap1o TELEPHONY FOR EVERYONE, $1.50. 
By Lawrence M. Cockaday. Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. A complete radio book, written 
by a radio engineer for beginners. 

STAR: STORY OF AN INDIAN Pony, $1.75. 
By Forrestine C. Hooker. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. The life story of an Indian pony. 

SHOES OF THE WIND, $1.60. By Hilda 
Conkling. Frederick A. Stokes Co.- More 
charming nature verses from this child poet 
whose mind finds an immediate sympathy 
from other children. 

TALES OF LONELY Traits, $3.00. By 
Zane Grey. Harper & Bros. A true story 
of travel along Western trails. Fascinating 
reading for a boy. 

TRAIL OF THE SPANISH HorskE, $1.75. By 
James Willard Schulz. Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. The exciting adventures of a lone horse 
and a boy, by this old-time frontiersman. 

TuRNER Twins, $1.75. By Ralph Henry 
Barbour. The Century Co. On the old pat- 
tern, but a good preparatory school yarn. 

Wimp Fotk, $2.00. By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 
The Atlantic Monthly Press. A book with a 
sure appeal to all boys. 

Wisp, $1.75. By Katharine Adams. Illus- 
trated by Jay Van Everen. The Macmillan Co. 


A wistful, semihumorous girl’s story of a 
Dublin young lady, by the author of one of the 
best girls’ books of recent years, MEHITABLE. 


List of Book Stores 
Boston 


De Wolfe & Fiske Co. Jordan Marsh & Co. 
Old Corner Bookstore, Inc., 27 Bromfield 
Street. 

CHICAGO 
Marshall Field & Co. A. C. McClurg & Co., 
East Ohio Street. 

DENVER 
The Denver Dry Goods Co. The Kendrick- 
Bellamy Co. 

Kansas City 
Doubleday, Page Book Shop, 920 Grand 
Avenue. Fred Harvey News Service, Union 
Station. 

Los ANGELES 
Fowler Brothers, 747 Broadway. C.C.Parker, 
520 West 6th Street. J. W. Robinson Co. 

New York City 
Brentano’s, Fifth Avenue and 27th Street. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons Co., 2 West 45th Street. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons Co., 597 Fifth Avenue. 
John Wanamaker, Broadway and 10th Street. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Campion & Co., 1313 Walnut Street. Geo. W. 
Jacobs & Co., 1628 Chestnut Street. Straw- 
bridge & Clothier. John Wanamaker. 

SAN FRANCISCO 
Raphael Weil Co. 


The Finest Picture in the World 


(Continued from Page 72) 


could they have known that if they had 
kept it Piacenza would have become a Mecca 
for the art lovers of the world. Augustus of 
Saxony bought the picture from them in 1753 
and took it to Dresden. He paid about forty- 
five thousand dollars for it, a large fortune 
in those days, and evidently appealing to the 
monks, who, after all, may have used the 
money to advantage. 

The picture is in the conventional triangle 
form, the three mature heads forming an 
isosceles triangle, it being the same dis- 
tance from the head of the Virgin to that of 
the two saints. On the left is Pope Sixtus II, 
who was martyred under the Emperor Va- 
lerian in 258. On the right is Saint Barbara, 
a virgin martyr, who traditionally died in 
the third century. She is the particular saint 
of heavy guns, and also protects her clients 
from lightning and fire. (On French battle- 
ships the powder magazine is called Sainte 
Barbe.) Her day is December fourth. 

In the celestial background may be seen 
hosts of attending cherubs, while the two at 
the bottom of the picture have captivated 
the world. 

The apparition of the Holy Virgin is made 
suddenly impressive by the simple and 
homely curtain, strung along in rings on a 
horizontal pole. It has just been swung 
back by unseen hands, revealing the radiant 
mother and child. There is a pleasant con- 
trast between age and youth in the two 
kneeling saints—the venerable man, with his 
white straggling beard and lined face, his 
body feeble with the burden of years, and 
the bright vivacity of the fresh young girl, 
with her soft hair neatly and conventionally 
arranged. The Pope has taken off his tiara, 
which lies in the lower left-hand corner, for 
he has uncovered in the divine presence; his 
left hand clutches his mantle across his 
breast, as though he almost sought protec- 
tion from the blaze of majesty; his right 
hand points out over the earth, as if to call 
the world to silence by one silent gesture. 

In every work by man, no matter how sub- 
lime, it is possible to detect some flaw, to 
wish for some alteration; and I agree with 
those who find the expression on the face of 
Saint Barbara rather simpering. She looks 
down in modest, nunlike devoutness, but to 
me she is too consciously demure. She 
seems to be aware of herself. If this is a flaw, 
it is the only one in the picture. 

The two cherubs below are irresistibly 
sweet; they show no fear and no embarrass- 
ment; they have deliberately taken attitudes 


of solid comfort, putting their little bodies 
entirely at ease; the right-hand one has 
managed this with such complete uncon- 
sciousness that we can almost see him ar- 
ranging his arms. Their faces are wholly 
human, innocent babies of earth, with heaven 
about them in their infancy. They come to 
God as little children should come to Him, 
knowing their best Friend. In contrast to 
their human baby faces is the countenance 
of the Son of God, an infant in His earthly 
pilgrimage, but reflecting the light of the 
country whence He came. His broad, high 
forehead and His penetrating kingly eyes 
have the air of authority. He knows no 
equal there. . 

Mary stands on the clouds in imperial 
grace, the wind blowing out her veil, reveal- 
ing the easy lines of her figure. She holds 
the Child in a portion of her garment, her 
left hand supporting Him without effort, her 
right hand affectionately under His arm. 

But what makes this picture the finest in 

the world? From one point of view, it is 
simply a group, composed of a mother and 
her baby (a common sight enough), an old 
man, a young girl and two children. The 
materials are not far to seek. It is not the 
perfect drawing, so noble and free; it is not 
the magnificent color scheme; nor the mar- 
velous radiance of light illuminating the 
whole work with the splendor of spring. 
- If we try to analyze our awe-struck emo- 
tion, we shall come to the conclusion that it 
is caused by the look in the Virgin’s eyes; a 
look that no other painter has ever been able 
to create. Many artists have drawn and 
painted beautiful women, many have been 
able to produce an atmosphere of worship. 
But none except Raphael has ever given to 
the eyes that indescribable glory and maj- 
esty, that mystery of grandeur, that sudden 
solemnizing influence, as if the Holy Virgin 
possessed an unutterable secret, a proud 
consciousness of eternity. It is the beauty 
of holiness. 

Raphael had this gift and it vanished with 
him. It cannot be explained, it can only be 
felt. Schopenhauer said that in the face of 
Raphael’s Saint Cecilia was an entire and 
certain gospel. As Orpheus concentrated the 
passion of a lifetime into one look, so it 
seems to me that Raphael alone among 
painters was able to suggest in a Madonna’s 
eyes the mystery of religion and the ecstasy 
of divinity. Because in the Sistine Madonna 
he did this supremely, this is the finest pic- 
ture in the world. 
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Z, 
Elawc Qoents 
A. generous . aim 


TRIAL ASSORTMENT 
of this fine STATIONER®® 


ET us send you a generous packet of fresh 

sheets and envelopes of Elam’s Irish Lawn. A 

packet of usable stationery in various shapes and 
styles, and a welcome brochure on how to reflect your 
personality in your stationery. 






To find the stationery that best expresses your own individual 
taste and personality is as important as to find exactly the 
right hat, or shoes, or jewels. 





















Even more important in a way. For the envelope and paper 
that carry your message must speak for you—must convey the 
right impression without further help from you. “The moving 
finger writes; and having writ, moves on’”—and the impression it 
leaves depends almost as much upon the stationery as upon the 
words you wrote. 


Elam’s Irish Lawn—delightful to use and nice to receive—is 
made up in a variety of styles. The advertising packet of usable 
sheets, envelopes and brochure, which is sent prepaid for 10c 
(in coin), illustrates these differences. 


The debutante and the young matron will find different styles, 
each to her taste. The college girl and the professional woman, 
the bride and the club-woman —each will find in Elam’s Irish 
Lawn just the style of stationery which expresses all the nicety 
of good taste in her correspondence. 
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7 _ Aristocratic Stationery at a Democratic Price 
~~ sail 


Elam’s Irish Lawn is sold at stationers’, druggists’ and department 
stores throughout the United States, at 50c a box and up. Only the 
“<<. Cleanest, finest materials go into Elam’s Irish Lawn. Send 10c with 
Z= coupon at the top of page and receive by return mail the packet of 
usable samples. These will give you an opportunity to ask your 
stationer for just your style of Elam’s Irish Lawn. 


ELAM PAPER COMPANY, (Dept.L) | MARION, IND. 
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PATENTED: JULY 28,1908 


Why—be misled when it is so 
easy to tell the Genuine Daniel 
Green Comfys by looking for 
this trade-mark in the slippers 
you buy? But even the trade- _, 
mark is sometimes imitated. 
Read it carefully and see that 
it carries the name “ Daniel 
Green.” 


vl 


TN 
K S 


For -Pilen 
Women and 
CA ildren 





UT of the warm bed, with a quick 
scamper of hurrying feet, they rush 
eagerly down the cold hallway. How for- 
tunate that mother has taught them the 
lesson of protection that Comfys bring. 


There is a rapidly growing appreciation 
of the importance of this protection from 
the chills and shocks of cold floors. 
Women are insisting on the use of Comfys 
by the entire family—grown-ups as well 
as little ones. Not much insistence is 
needed, however, for Comfys are so snug 
and warm, and they are so satisfying in 
appearance as well as comfort. 


There will be a lot of Comfys given as 
Christmas presents this year. It’s sucha 
natural thing to want to pass on to others 
the satisfaction you get from wearing them 
yourself. And in giving Genuine Daniel 
Green Comfys, with their trim, custom- 










© “Slip on Your (omfys 
) and (ome Dowin—Quick! " 


Daniel Green 


























made appearance, both the giver and re- 
ceiver are complimented by the good 


taste and good will behind the gift. 


Perhaps you don’t realize how wide a se- 
lection you have in Daniel Green Comfys. 
For men, there are quiet designs and ap- 
propriate colors that appeal to their dig- 
nity and good taste. For women, there isa 
wide choice of dainty fabrics and charming 
shades that harmonize with her favorite 
frocksand negligees. Forchildren,thereare 
cunning little Comfys that look as though 
they came right out of a“ picture book.” 


But be careful—all felt slippers are not 
Comfys. Ordinary slippers soon lose 
their shape and the pleasure they bring as 
a gift. Look for the Comfy label, shown 
above, in the slipper you buy. Daniel 
Green Felt Shoe Company, Dolgeville, 
N.Y. New York Office: 116 EF. 13th St. 








Comfy 
slippers 


*‘When buying slippers say you mean 
The Comfys made by Daniel Green.”’ 
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IT’S FUN TO BUY IF YOU HAVE ‘‘ENOUGH MONEY’”’ 


How Much is Enough Money 
for a Woman? 


S83, HAT’S one of the oldest fi- 
43] nancial questions in history. 
It has puzzled lots of men. 
Yet it isn’t a bithard. The 
Manager of The Girls’ Club 
of THE LaprEs’ Home Jour- 
NAL can answer the question 
Ga ij} this minute. Not only an- 
swer it, but tell you—every one of you girls 
and women—how to get enough. Right 
now—with Christmas coming! 

“Enough money ” is not a hundred dollars, 
nor a thousand, nor a million. It’s a feeling. 
And the nicest feeling in the world. It’s 
knowing you don’t have to count every 
penny. It’s being sure you can spend today, 
because there’ll be more tomorrow. It’s 
having plenty for yourself and others. 

Would you like to feel this way? Now 
that the stores are crowded with beautiful 
things? Would you like to have enough 
money when you do Christmas shopping? 
Best of all, would you like to pay those Jan- 
uary bills without a moment’s worry? 

Yes! And you can do it! THe LaApres’ 
Home Journat has worked out a plan by 
which girls and women everywhere can earn 
extra money—‘‘enough money.” Thou- 
sands are doing it. You can, too, if you hurry 
and write for the details of our plan. A line 
on a post card will bring you this informa- 
tion. Then you will be able to pick up nota 
few, but a Jot of extra dollars. There is an ex- 
ceptional opening for you now. Don’t missit! 

















O YOU know that busy mothers are 
earning Christmas money by means of 
The Girls’ Club plan? And stay-at-home girls 
too? Untrained people, who have never 
worked for money in their lives? Never 
mind what your duties, what the demands on 
your time; you can earn by this plan. No 
regular hours! No expense to you! No long 
practice period! Your income begins the 
first hour, and continues month after month. 
Mrs. E. F. Howard, of California, is one of 
our busy mothers who is glad she joined us: 
“Isn’t it just great not to have to worry 
about Christmas money any more? It was 
a lucky day for me when I joined The Girls’ 
Club. I have four little folks, but find that 
I can do this work in my spare minutes.” 
A schoolgirl from Illinois writes: “I must 
thank The Girls’ Club for my party dress. 


I couldn’t have had it without my Club 
savings. And oh, it is so pretty! Silvery 
all over—like Girls’ Club dollars.” 

Mrs. W. E. B., of New Jersey, is “doing 
her Christmas shopping early.” 

‘Girls’ Club money will pay for my Christ- 
mas gifts this year without having to touch 
my household money. And the best of it 
is—I don’t have to charge a thing. It saves 
time in the stores and is such a relief after 
the years I have worried about bills.” 


HEN, too, Mrs. Sanford, of New Eng- 

land! Mrs. Sanford saw my message in 
THE Home JourNaL addressed to all Jour- 
NAL readers: “If you want more money— 
write me.”’ Mrs. Sanford wrote, for she did 
want more money, and was determined her 
little folks were not going to be disappointed 
this Christmas. And now she writes: 

““When I learned about The Girls’ Club 
plan, I was overjoyed. I had been so afraid 
it would be something I couldn’t do. For my 
hands are full. But I got to work right off, 
and have $27 extra, saved in a little more 
than two weeks. It’s hard for me to believe— 
and I’ll make lots more before Christmas. I 
can’t thank you enough.” 

Other members of The Club are saving to 
pay for their homes, for music lessons, for 
trips, for clothes or the pretty furniture they 
want. Some are starting comfortable bank 
accounts—saving for an emergency. The 
point is they are all earning, buying the 
things they want, getting ready for the fu- 
ture. One of our business girls added $60 to 
her salary in a month by our plan. Anda 
schoolgirl who was expecting to stay at college 
over Christmas has earned railroad fare and 
enough for pretty clothes too. 

Do sit down and write me a line saying, 
“Tell me how Mrs. Sanford and others are 
making extra money. I want to make some, 
too—between now and Christmas.” 

T’ll send you “‘the way to do it” by return 
mail. It’s the very Christmas gift I want to 
put in your stocking. Address me as the 


Dhoncaye Maat: Clas 


Tue LaprEs’ HoME JourRNAL, 
853 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









ParistSrance 


( Fondée €n 1774 ) 


World Renowned 


FACE POWDERS de Luxe 


These Delightful Odors 
may be hadin 
EXTRACT, SACHET 
TOILET WATER 
VEGETAL, SOAP 

i and also in 
the Charming, New 
PIVER Toilet Requisites: 
TALC,CREME 
CONCENTRE and 
BATH CRYSTALS 





CHAS.BAEZ. Sole Agent for U.S. 118 East IGth Street. NewYork City * 








As a mother, housekeeper and the wife of a busy 
physician, Mrs. Dunton (left) is tied close to home 
duties. Yet in a single month we have paid her 
$75.00 for spare-time work. 


“‘ Considering the time I spend on Curtis work, I 
make more than I do on any other work I have ever 
tried,” writes Miss Ruth F. Wolcott of Wisconsin. 





Earn $1.50 an Hour 


Representatives of The Ladies’ Home fournal, The Saturday Evening 
Post and The Country Gentleman have a sure way of earning, easily 
and quickly, the extra money that they need. They have an ever- 
ready store-house of profit on which they can draw for $10.00, $20.00, 
$30.00, even $50.00 a week extra. For full time their earnings may 
be proportionally greater. 


Easy Spare Time Dollars 


You have the same opportunity. We need, 
everywhere in the United States, capable 
women who havea few spare hours a week and 
who want more money. No previous experi- 
ence is necessary —the profits begin with your 
first order. Our subscription work is easy, 


healthful and interesting. The commissions 
and bonus that we pay are liberal, and the 
total amount you canearn dependsonly on the 
time and effort you can put into the work. If 
you, like the women pictured here,want agood 
position, with steady, ever-increasing income, 


Send TODAY the coupon below 


Several years ago Mrs. George of Kansas (left) 
suddenly found herself a widow with two little girls 
to support. “‘ The Curtis offer,” she says, “solved 
the problem of what to do.” 


Mrs. Hare of Michigan (right) gets real satisfac- 
tion in selling such unequalled VALUE as each 
Curtis subscriber receives. She earns as much as 
$75.00 a month in spare time alone. 





The Curtis Publishing Company, 
874 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen:—I, too, have spare time. Please tell me how I may earn $1.50 an hour. 
Name_ a ____ Street 


Town . — ww 
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A Christmas Gift 
Well Chosen, 
‘ Well Received 


From one woman to another, from husband to wife, 
or from any mari to any woman—one safe, sane, 
sensible gift, sure of a grateful reception, is this lux- 
urious Angélus Gift Set. 





Insomuch as the famous Angélus Lemon Creams have 
brought a clearer, healthier complexion to multitudes 
of women; insomuch as a rose-petal skin is by far the 
most cherished dream or possession of every woman 
—just insomuch is this Angélus Gift Set an ideal 
Yuletide remembrance. 


It is more than a mere token of esteem and thought- 
fulness, a passing gesture of the season—it is a source 
of something fine and priceless, not to be forgotten 
with the passing of the holidays. 


Angélus Lemon Cleansing Cream, Angélus Lemon 
Tissue Cream, and Angélus Lemon Vanishing Cream; 
a box of Angélus Rouge and the Angélus Lip Stick. 
Five dressing-table luxuries that soon become indispen- 
sable necessities to women whose mirrors and friends 
tell a welcome story of a greatly improved complexion. 





The Angélus Gift Set may be obtained at drug and 
department stores everywhere. Or, if you prefer, it 
will be sent to you by mail, charges prepaid, on 
receipt of five dollars. Address, Department C, 
Park & Tilford, 529 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
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The Vanishing American 


(Continued from Page 23) 


“Pahute Cafion,” he said. ‘‘And it’s bad 
medicine. You’ve got to walk fast. Because 
the horses can’t go slow and I'll have to 
lead them. Be sure to keep me in sight, 
otherwise you might lose the trail.” 

Marian dismounted, and handing her bri- 
dle to the trader she walked to the rim. A 
ghastly and naked, glaring cafion yawned 
beneath her, tremendously wide and deep, 
bare of vegetation and blazing with its de- 
nuded and colored slopes. 

“White people don’t get to see Pahute 
Cafion,” said Withers as he gazed from 
beside her. ‘‘It’s the wildest and 
most beautiful in the West. Reckon 
it’ll be shore a spell before automo- 
bile tourists will 
drive in and out of 
her, eh?’’ He 
laughed grimly, 
with some note of 
gratification in his 
voice. 


ARIAN felt 
speech diffi- 

cult. She was as- 
tounded. Pictures 
of grand cafions 
could not convey 
any adequate con- 
ception of what was 
given by actual 
sight. “‘ Wonderful! 
Fearful!” she ex- 
claimed, feeling the 
strange drawing 
power of the depths. 
“Oh, it seems im- 
possible even to—to 
slide down there!” 
“Well, let me get 
down a ways with 
the horses before 
you start, so you 
won’t roll on me,” 


said the trader. ? (Xe i 
“Then you’d shore See 









“Take a rest in the shade of these cotton- 
woods,” suggested the trader. ‘‘ You’ll need 
all your strength climbing out. I see some 
Pahutes.” 

From the shade of the cottonwoods Ma- 
rian watched with wondering interest and 
sympathy. No hogan nor shack nor habita- 
tion of any kind appeared to be in sight. 
But that this place was home for these In- 
dians Marian had no doubt. What a stal- 
wart Indian it was that talked with Withers! 
He was young, and little there was about 
him to connect him with the dirty, slouching 
Indians Marian had seen at Mesa. 
As she looked he raised a strong, 
capable hand, pointing, with singu- 
lar grace and ex- 
pressiveness and 
slow meaning 
movement, toward 
a point above and 
beyond the cajion. 
It was a beautiful 
gesture. 


ss HE Pahute 

whose tracks 
we saw crossed here 
early this morning. 
He’s shore to meet 
Nophaie. And he’ll 
tell Nophaie the 
same he told this 
Indian here,”’ With- 
ers said when he 
came back to 
Marian. 

“What?” queried 
Marian, catching 
her breath. . 

“*Benow di Cleash 
on the Pahute 
trail,” replied the 
trader with a smile. 
‘‘That may be 
strange to these In- 
dians. But it won’t 
be to Nophaie.”’ 








better come a-slid- 

ing, if you want to 

see Nophaie today. We’ve got torustle to 
make the other rim before dark.” 

The angle was forty-five degrees and the 
trail was a narrow line of loose rocks. Marian 
drew a deep breath and essayed the start. 
She had not taken half a dozen steps before 
she forgot all about the scenery. She became 
suddenly and violently aware of the treachery 
of loose rocks and of the hard nature of con- 
tact with them. That first fall hurt her con- 
siderably, especially bruising her elbow; and 
it also hurt her vanity. She started anew, 
more carefully, and soon found herself wildly 
clutching at the air and balancing on rolling 
stones. This time she saved herself. But she 
had a good scare. Caution would not do on 
this trail. She had to step lightly and swiftly, 
to be off a loose stone before it could turn 
with her. There was a thrill in this descent, 
and she began to grow reckless. Action 
liberated her spirit, and the faster she pro- 
gressed the less she felt fear. 


OWN and down she zigzagged, growing 

out of breath. Stones as large as houses 
lay everywhere. Presently Marian ran out of 
this bowlder zone upon red earth, still steep, 
but affording safer and easier going. When 
she gazed upward, to see the red rim far 
above, she could scarcely believe her eyes. 
Then she ran on down the easy stages over 
soft ground, soon to find Buckskin standing, 
bridle dragging in the trail. Withers waited 
a little way ahead. 

Marian mounted, then became conscious 
that excitement had kept her from realizing 
both pain and fatigue. 

She rode on to meet Withers and was in- 
deed glad when the last incline led down to 
a sandy wash, that in turn opened out into 
the cajion floor. 

The stream which from above had ap- 
peared a thread of silver now proved to be a 
shallow and wide flow of roily water into 
which the horses hurried to drink. Withers 
got off, lay flat and quenched his own thirst. 
The Indians had halted beside one of the 
clumps of green trees and were talking to 
another Indian who was on foot. 


For answer 

Marian rose, avert- 

ing her face, and went to her horse. As she 

reached for the bridle she saw her gloved 

hand tremble. Strong indeed was the hold 

she had on herself, but she could no longer 
trust it. 

Once more she fell in behind Withers and 
the Indians. They rode up the cafion to a 
break in the wall, where they turned up- 
ward. The mouth of this gorge was narrow 
and jagged, opening back into the mountain 
of rock. Running water dashed over the 
rocks at the bottom of this gorge. Cotton- 
wood trees, with foliage bright green and 
fresh, shaded part of the trail. Soon the rocks 
began to encroach upon that sandy strip. 
Marian saw the Indians above her on the 
left, toiling over the weathered slide. 

At a crossing of the stream Withers bade 
herdismount. He filled her canteen. Marian 
found the water cold and fine, free of acrid 
taste and very satisfying. 

“You should drink oftener,’’ he said as he 
watched her. “You'll dry up in this desert. 
Well, shore you’ve a climb ahead. Go slow. 
Be te Rest often. You can’t miss the 
trail.” 

With that he started up a ledge of soft 
blue rock, leading Marian’s horse. His own 
Fa evidently in charge of one of the In- 

ians. 


ARIAN gazed aloft with something of 
shock and awe. She actually saw a 
wedge of blue sky fitting into that red notch 
far above her. She began the climb with 
forced husbanding of her strength and a re- 
straint to her eagerness. With eyes seeking 
out the tracks of the horses and marks of the 
trail, Marian slowly lent her energies to the 
ascent. This trail must have been very old, 
she thought, judging from unmistakable ruts 
worn in ledges and places where avalanches 
and weathering slides had not covered it. At 
every convenient rock to sit or lean upon, she 
rested. In half an hour she found the gorge 
opening wide, bowl shaped in the center, 
with slopes of broken rock leading up on all 
sides. 
(Continued on Page 192) 
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The Ladies‘ HOME JOURNAL 


Homekeeping Help 


OOKING, canning, sewing, needle- 

work, the care of the children—there 
isn’t a housewife’s interest that The 
Country Gentleman neglects. Besides 
the many feature articles offered with 
timely frequency, there appears in each 
issue a Things That Help Mother de- 
partment, crammed with time-savers, 
worry-savers and money-savers. This 
weekly wastes no words over fluffy theories 
and fripperies that are of no practical use- 
fulness to you, but gets right into your 
kitchen with you and works. Every sug- 
gestion is sound, economical and proved to 
be worth while before it is offered. 


HE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN offers to the 

farm home a service that it has long deserved. 
This Weekly for the American Farmer and His 
Family brings into the home circle the same 
thorough, capable guidance and inspiration that 
pay the farmer so well in all his farming opera- 
tions. That is why THE CouNTRY GENTLEMAN is 
enthusiastically read by the women into whose 
homes it comes. That is why, in addition to the 
many who rely upon the concrete home- keeping 
counsel and welcome friendliness in the copies ad- 
dressed to the men of the family, approximately one 
hundred thousand women subscribe in their own 
names. That is why we now offer to rural families 
unfamiliar with this exceptional service an oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted and to enjoy thirteen of its 
helpful, entertaining issues for only twenty-five cents. 








Wholesome Stories 


LEAN, vigorous, inspiring, but always 

entertaining—that is the sort of fic- 
tion the farm folks enjoy, and it’s the only 
sort of fiction The Country Gentleman 
offers tothem. From red-blooded Western 
stories by Zane Grey tothe tender romances 
of Corra Harris, from the thrilling adven- 
ture serials of William MacLeod Raine 
to the unmatched dog-classics of Albert 
Payson Terhune, it gives the best—and 
only the best—to its readers. Remember— 
Country Gentleman readers always en- 
joy all these stories FIRST; only later are 
they obtainable in book form—and then 
at more than the price of a subscription. 





Community Plans 


HE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 

lends its ardent support to every move- 
ment toward better schools, better roads, 
better local merchandising to farmers, 
wider plans for service by the rural church, 
a broader conception of the réle of the 
country bank, the development of com- 
munity spirit—everything that makes the 
farm neighborhood a better place to live. 
It doesn’t preach; but by showing progress 
that is being made in farm communities 
throughout the land it inspires its readers 
with a dynamic enthusiasm for better 
things that insures their forging ahead. 
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Interesting covers in color 
and splendid illustrations throughout. 
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Place a Then fill in cou- 


25-cent piece pon,foldoverthe 


Every Farm Interest 
Competently Covered 


N every farm interest, from the immediate problems 
of cropping and feeding to big national issues of 
marketing, farm credit, transportation, legislation and 
coéperative organization, this weekly presents the sound- 
































est of guidance and the freshest of news. No other weekly on the © edges, rox 
has its continuous national vision of the whole farm busi- qunstan-eane circle and mai “ We 
ness; its fifty farm-trained investigators are always in at the right take the risk. 





the field seeking out the plans and the methods that 
make for economical and productive operation and effi- 


i fitabl keting. THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY . 
iar ns ee ere 111 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen: I’d like to make the acquaintance of THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 
For the twenty-five cents enclosed, please send me the next thirteen weekly 


issues. [One- and two-cent stamps may be sent.] 


Fifty-two weekly issues of The Country Gentleman are 
a safe investment for any farm dollar. If you will accept our 
word—and the example of 800,000 progressive farmers—for 
it, just slip a dollar bill with your name and address into an 
envelope addressed as below. If you first want to make sure 
for yourself, use the coupon at the right. If you have farmer 
relatives and friends who should be interested in this offer 
but may not see ‘iit, will you call it to their attention? They 
will thank you for it—as we do now. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
111 Independence Square 


Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
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Town__ i cinadeaiadite — Z State oe | 
If your friends and neighbors want to include their orders with yours, just write 
their names and addresses on another piece of paper and slip in twenty-five cents 
for each thirteen weeks’ subscription. If you want Tt"® COUN- 
TRY GENTLEMAN for a whole year (52 issues), send your name 
and address with a dollar to the address given above. 
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LAMP 


With the Pat. U.S. A. 
Canada and 
CLAMP Foreign Countries 


Adjusto-[ite 


FARBERWARE PRODUCT 


Adjusto-Lite is the handy, economical 
light for home, office, store, studio—every- 
where good light is needed. HANGS— 
CLAMPS—STANDS. The name says 
it—it’s quickly adjustable. A turn of the 
reflector sends the light exactly where you 
want it. No glare—no eyestrain. And— 
economy. 

Solid brass; handsome, durable and compact. 
Clamp is felt-lined—can’t scratch. 5-yr. guarantee. 
Complete with 8-ft. cord and screw socket with 
2-piece standard plug. 

Get an Adjusto-Lite today. If your 
dealer doesn’t carry it, order direct. 


S. W. FARBER 
141 So. Fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Prices in U. S. A. and Canada: Brass finish, $5; 
bronze or nickel finish, $5.50; West of Mississippi 
and Canadian Rockies and in Maritime Provinces, 
25c per lamp additional. 
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The Business for You! 


Make and sell Crispettes. Delicious con- 
fection. Everybody loves them. Can't get 
enough. Come again and again for 
more. Easy to make. I furnish 
everything. Raw materials plen- 
tiful and cheap. 
Prefits enormous. 
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Quick success possible anywhere—cities, smail towns, villages. 
Amazing market—crowded streets; surging throngs at fairs, carni- 


vals, parks, etc.; wholesale to grocers, bakeries, druggists, and 
so on. Possibilities unlimited! Need no experience. Little capital 
starts you on road to phenomenal earnings. 


Write — Get My Help — Begin Now! 
Others are making money—lots of it. Letters just received during this 
year tell of wonderful successes. You can succeed, too. Start is all you 
need. I'll gladly help you. Furnish everything—complete outfit, mate- 
rials, secret formula, full directions, wrappers, etc. Send post card for 
illustrated book of facts. Tells how to start. Explains most success- 
ful methods. Gives all information needed. It's free. Write now! 


LONG EAKINS COMPANY 
1271 High Street Springfield, Ohio 


Dr PRIcE's 
VANILLA 


For nearly seventy years the 
quality of Price’s Vanilla has never 
varied. It is always the best that 
can be made—true, delicious and of 
balanced, just-right strength. Your 
grocer has it. 


PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT CO. 
**Experts in Flavor’’ Chicago, Ill. 
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The Vanishing American 
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The sky began to lighten. The ragged red 
rim above seemed possibly attainable. Her 
watch told the hour of five.. She feared she 
had made too leisurely a task of it or had 
rested too long. She grew nervous and 
hurried. Once she lost her footing and fell, 
to slide hard against a projecting rock. That 
hurt her. But the fright®she suffered was 
worse than the hurt. Suppose she had 
slipped on one of the narrow ledges! 

“Oh! this is new and hard for me,” she 
panted. “Mr. Withers shouldn’t—have 
trusted me—to myself.” 


HE realized she had been thrown upon 

her own resources. Resolutely, but with 
trembling lips that she had to bite to still, 
she began to climb again. 

Six o’clock by her watch, and the gold of 
sunset on the far points of the rim! It 
seemed only a short climb now, from every 
turn, yet she did not get there. 

Slowly Marian toiled round an abrupt 
corner on a bare promontory. She paused, 
her eyes on the incredible steps she had 
ascended. Her breast heaved. A cold wind 
from above cooled her hot, uncovered brow. 

Suddenly a cry startled her. Piercingly 
high and strange it pealed down, and the 
echoes from the cafion walls magnified it and 
clapped it from cliff to cliff, until it died 
weirdly far below. 

With uplift of head Marian swept the rim 
above. An Indian stood silhouetted against 
the gold of sky. Slender and tall, motionless 
as a statue, he stood, a black figure in singu- 
lar harmony with the wildness and nobility 
of that height. 

“Nophaie!”’ whispered Marian with a 
leap of her heart. 

He waved his hand aloft, a slow gesture, 
significant and thrilling. Marian waved her 
sombrero in reply and tried to call out, but 
just then her voice failed. Wheeling away 
with swift strides, shot through and through 
with a current of fire, she began the last few 
zigzags of the trail. 

Endless that last climb, unattainable the 
rim! Marian had _ overreached herself. 
Dizzy, half-blind, with bursting heart she 
went on, upward, toward Nophaie. She saw 
him dimly as in a dream. He was coming. 
How strange the light! Night already? 
Vaguely the rim wall waved and rocked, 
grew darker. 


O, SHE had not fainted. Not for one sec- 

ond had she wholly lost sense of an arm 
like iron around her, of being borne upward. 
Then one long moment, not clear, and again 
she felt the bursting throb of her heart, that 
pang in her breast. The dimness left her 
eyes. She saw the gorge, a blue abyss, 
yawning down into the purple depths of 
Pahute Cafion. But she could not see any- 
thing else, for she was unable to move. 
Nophaie held her close, her cheek against his 
breast. 

**Benow di Cleash!” 

*“Nophaie!”’ 

There was no other greeting between 
them. He did not kiss her, and his close 
clasp slowly loosened. Marian rallied to the 
extent of being able to stand, and she slipped 
away from him, still holding his hand. The 
Indian she had known as Lo Blandy had 
changed with the resigning of that white 
man’s name. Dark as bronze his fine face 
had grown, lean and older, graver, with long, 
sloping lines of pain not wholly hidden by 
his smile of welcome. His eyes, black and 
piercing with intense light, burned into hers. 
Unutterable love and joy shone in them. 


““Nophaie, you have—changed,” she said 
breathlessly. 

““So have you,” he replied. 

An indefinable difference in the tone of 
his voice struck Marian forcibly. It was 
lower, softer, with something liquid in its 
depth, something proving that his mother 
tongue had returned to detract from the 
white man’s. 

“How have I—changed?” murmured 
Marian. 

Her pent-up emotions had been eased, if 
not expressed. The great longed-for mo- 
ment had come, strangely unlike what she 
had expected, yet full and sweet. Slowly she 
was realizing. 

**Still Benow di Cleash, but woman now, 
more than girl. It’s the same face I saw first 
at Cape May, only more beautiful, Marian.” 

‘At least you’ve not changed Lo Blandy’s 
habit of flattery.” 


“ O NOT call me that,”’ he said, a somber 
look momentarily shadowing the glad- 
ness of his eyes. 

Marian hesitated. She was trying to 
realize him, to find him again as she had 
known and loved him. But it was not easy. 

“Must we get acquainted all over?” she 
asked seriously. 

“You must.” 

“Very well; I am ready.” 

“Then you have come to work among my 
people?” 

“Of course,’ replied Marian simply. 
“I’ve come to do what you want me to.” 

Love and loyalty spoke unmistakably in 
her voice and in the gaze with which she 
met his piercing eyes. For an instant—then 
Marian trembled in a consciousness of his 
gratitude, of his sudden fierce desire to gather 
her to his breast. She felt that, and saw it 
in the slight leap of his frame. 

“You are noble. You prove my faith. 
You save me from hate of the white race.” 
Loosening her hands, he took a long stride 
toward the rim and gazed away across the 
purple cafion. 

Then Marian had her first real sight of 
him. This appeared but a shadow of the 
magnificent form of the famous Carlisle 
athlete, Lo Blandy. Thinned out, lean and 
hard he looked. He was dressed in worn 
corduroy and velveteen, with silver-buckled 
belt and brown moccasins. His black hair 
was drawn back and bound under a red band 
that encircled his head. This garb, and the 
wonderful poise of his lofty figure against 
that background of wild cafion, removed 
him immeasurably from the man Marian 
had known as Lo Blandy. If there had ever 
been anything untrue or unreal about him, 
it was gone now. He satisfied some long 
unknown yearning in Marian’s heart. Even 
the suggestion of the tragic was not dis- 
cordant. What was in his soul then? 


“Ts GLAD for what you think I am,” she 
said, stepping to his side. “‘ For what you 
say I do—and I want to—to make you 
happy.” 

“Happy! Benow di Cleash, this is the 
first happy moment I have ever lived since 
I was a shepherd boy—Nophaie down there 
with the sheep. Happy, because Indian as 
I am, I know you love me.” 

“Yes, I—I love you, Nophaie,’’ she said 
low, unsteadily. She wanted him to know 
again at once. 

Hand in hand then they gazed out across 
the purpling depths and the gold-rimmed 


(Continued on Page 193) 











“Wonderful!!!” 


That’s what is said after 
sick, aching, burning feet 
have been fitted to the 


New 
“UITTLE SHOE 


Arch Supporting Suspension 
Conditioning 
Very often the pain does not 
stop with the feet alone, but 
is also felt in the legs and back. 
The A. E. Litrie Snot is the 
resultof 25 years’concentrated 
effort on one subject — the 
ost important improvement 
in shoe making for 35 years. 
Ask thosewhowear them and 
hear them say “ Wonderful.” 
That’s All. 


Ask your doctor. Ask your 
shoe dealer. Send to the fac- 
tory for further information. 


AE.LITTLE COMPANY 


The Makers of SOROSIS 


The Shoe with Millions of Friends 


WOMEN’S FACTORY: LYNN, MASS. 
MEN’S FACTORY: BROCKTON, MASS. 
CHILDREN’S FACTORY: 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


New York Store: 449 Firra AVENUE 
Brooklyn Store: 450 Furron St. 

















Dye any Garment 
or Drapery with 
“Diamond Dyes” 


Each package of ‘‘ Diamond Dyes” con- 
tains directions so simple that any woman 
can dye or tint faded, shabby skirts, 
dresses, waists, coats, sweaters, stockings, 
hangings, draperies, everything, a new, 
rich, fadeless color. Buy ‘“‘ Diamond Dyes” 
—no other kind—then perfect home dye- 
ing is guaranteed, even if you have never 
dyed before. Tell your druggist whether 
the material you wish to dye is wool or 
silk, or whether it is linen, cotton, or 
mixed goods. Diamond Dyes never streak, 
fade, or run. 

Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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JEWELRY 












Quality jewelry for little folks, 
daintily boxed with gift card. Made 
in solid gold andsterling silver. = cHains .... 
See it at your jewelers. If BABY PINS. 
he hasnt genuine KiddieKraft sis woipers 
jewelry write to - BRACELETS 
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Printed With Your NAME AND ADDRESS 
Sheets Letter Paper $ 
2 O O 100 Envelopes to match 
both printed—postpaid 
in blue (4 lines or less). Write or print name and 
address plainly. Send Money Order or Dollar Bill. 


Personal Stationery 
(6x7 inches) and 

Wonderful Value! Fine linen bond paper printed 

Ever Ready Stationery Co. 318 So. St. Louis Ave., Chicago 





FILMS DEVELOPED 


Special Trial Offer: Any size Kodak film de- 
veloped for 5c; prints 2c each. Over-night serv- 
ice. Expert work. Roanoke Photo Finishing 
Company, 205 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Va. 
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Xmas Gifts hone te 
of the Right Sort eee 


The Vanishing American 
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How well a Christmas present is received depends not 
upon its cost but upon the careful thought and good 
pdpneet with which it is selected. Now, for instance — 
Faultless Tea Aprons” are a dainty and unusual gift 
which are sure to be warmly welcomed Trev are all-rub! 
and easily cleaned. ch apron is trimmed with ruffle and 
two-color shoulder straps. Red, blue or n body 
with white trimming and white body with blue, green, 
or white trimming. Three sizes — Adults’ $1.00, 
Misses’ 95c, Children’s 85c. 
“Faultless Natural Spon- 
ges” (rubber) look just like a 
natural sponge but give better 
and longer service. Feel soft 
and smooth on the skin. Ster- 
iizing in boiling water keeps 
th em sanitary aa does not in- 
jure them. Wring out like a 
wash cloth. Make fine presents. 
Three sizes—25c, 50c, $1.00. 
cure Faultless Tea Aprons 
and Faultless Natural Sponges 
from your dealer. If you have 
difficulty in obtaining them, 
order direct from us. 


The Faultless Rubber Co. 
Dept. 2019 Ashland, Ohio 


(loose). 


walls, to the vast heave of desert beyond. 
The sun set while Marian watched and di- 
vined the strange exaltation of the moment. 
Incalculable were to be her blessings, the 
glory of loving, and forgetting self, the work women to own the sheep, but he had ac- 
that was to be hers, the knowledge of this quired a small flock. He owned a few mus- 
lonely and beautiful land, seen through the tangs. He was the poorest Indian he knew. 
eyes and soul of an Indian. Marian mar- He did not possess even a saddle or a gun. 
veled now that she had ever hesitated or His means of livelihood was the selling of 
feared. wool and hides, and working for some of the 

“Come, we must go,’”’ said Nophaie. rich Indians in that section. He had taught 
“You are tired and hungry. Withers will them how much better corn would grow in 
make camp some miles from here.”’ plowed land. He built dams to hold the 

When it came to getting upon herownhorse _ spring freshets from the melting snows, and 
again, she was not above a little feminine thus conserve water for the long period of 
vanity in her hope to accomplish a graceful drought. What his tribe needed most was 


talking of himself, how he had choseii this 
wildest and loneliest part of the reservation 
because he wanted to be far away from white 
people. It was a custom of the tribe for the 
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Gift of Comfort 


te fo cavted who “‘feels cold weather” 
is hardly any other gift which will 
- so oo as a quality, hot 
water bottle. No. 40 “Wearever” Water 
Bottle is moulded-in-one-piece without 
seams or bindings to open or 
loosen and cause leaks. Gives 
long, faithful, satisfactory - 
vice. Has patented Oval 
—easy to fill and ae 
in-use. 
No. 24 ** Wearever” Fountain 
Syringe in every point of quali- 
ty and service is the companion 
piece of No. 40 Water le. 
_ No. 40 and No. 24 may 
be obtained from your dealer. 
ae have difficulty in securing 
either, advise us. 


The Faultless Rubber Co. 
Dept. 2019 Ashland, Ohio 
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RUBBER GOODS 





A Delightful Christmas Gift 


INDIVIDUAL 















In Touch 
beau- i fe Be 

tiful 
embossed 
genuine 
leather case 
with recipient’s 
or your name en- 
graved in 18 carat Gold 
on pencils and case. 
Cases in following shades: 
Green, Rose, Violet or Red. 


Inexpensive yet 
rich in appearance. 


Order at once to avoid the Holiday 
mail congestion. 


THE IMPRINT PENCIL COMPANY 
530 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


“NAME PENCILS” 
With a Personal 
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mount before No- 
phaie. But she made 
indeed a sorry one, for 
almost all her strength 
was gone. Then they 
rode side by side 
through a fragrant 
level land of pifion and 
sage, with the after- 
glow of sunset lighting 
the western sky. The 
romance of that mo- 
ment seemed an en- 
chantment of her 
dreams. Here was the 
gloaming hour, and a 
beautiful place of the 
desert wilderness, and 
the man she loved. 
His color and his race 
were no hindrances to 
her respect. 


HE talked a little 
while of their last 
times together at the 
seashore, and then of 
friends of hers whom 
he knew, and lastly of 
her home, in which 
she had no longer 
seemed to fit happily. Nophaie listened 
without comment. When, however, she 
broached the subject of her arrival in the 
West and her reception by the Witherses, she 
found him communicative. Withers was a 
good man, a trader who helped the Indians 
and did not make his post a means to cheat 
them. Mrs. Withers was more to the Indians 
than any other white person had ever been. 
Presently the thickening twilight was 
pierced by the bright blaze of a camp fire. 
And Marian followed Nophaie down into a 
shallow ravine where a gleam of water re- 
flected the blaze and the dark branches of 
cedar trees. Withers was busy at the supper 
tasks. 

After the meal Withers and Nophaie made 
short work of what tasks were left to do. 
The two Indians appeared to mingle with 
the encircling darkness. For a moment the 
low, strange notes of their voices came back 
to Marian, and then were heard no more. 

Withers erected the little tent under the 
pifion near the fire, and then drawled, 
“Shore I reckon that’s about all.”” Then 
bidding Nophaie and Marian good night he 
discreetly retired to his own bed under an 
adjoining pifion. 


HE night silence settled down upon the 
camp, so lonely and sweet, so strangely 

full for Marian that she was loath to break it. 
She watched Nophaie. In the flickering 
light his face seemed impassively sad, a 
bronze mask molded in the mood of sorrow. 
From time to time he would lift his face and 
turn his dark gaze upon Marian. Then she 
thrilled and felt a warmth of gladness wave 
over her. 

“Will you stay with us tonight?” she 
asked at last. 

“No. I will ride back to my hogan,” he 
said. 

“Ts it far?” 

“For you, yes. I will ride back to meet 
you in the morning.” 

“Ts your—your home at Oljato?” 

“No. Oljato is down in the lowland. 
Some of my people live there.” 

“People? You mean relatives?” 

He replied in the negative and went on 
to tell of his only living kin. And he fell to 





to learn ways that 
were better than 
theirs. But they were 
slow to change. They 
had to see results. 
And therefore he did 
not find a great deal 
of work which was re- 
munerative. 


T HAD never oc- 

curred to Marian 
that Nophaie might be 
poor. She remem- 
bered him as the fa- 
mous athlete who had 
been highly salaried 
at Cape May. Yet 
she might have 
guessed it. The white 
people had taught him 
to earn money in 
some of their pursuits, 
which he had re- 
nounced. Poverty 
had always seemed a 
hideous condition. 
Marian had never 
known real luxury and 
did not wantit, but 
she had never been in 
need of the simple and necessary things of 
life. Perhaps to the Indian poverty was 
nothing. The pifions might be his roof and 
warmth, the sage-covered earth his bed, the 
sheep his sustenance. 

Marian hesitated to voice her sympathy 
and perplexity. She could help Nophaie. 
But how? Maybe he did not want more 
sheep, more horses, more clothes and blan- 
kets, a gunandasaddle. Marian felt that she 
must go slowly. 

After a long silence, which Marian yearned 
to break, but could not, Nophaie rose and 
touched her hair with his hand. 

‘“Benow di Cleash, your eyes are heavy,” 
he said. ‘You must sleep. But I shall lie 
awake. I will start back with the sunrise. 
Good night.” 

Would he bend to kiss her? She had treas- 
ured and remembered his kisses, few as they 
had been. But he moved away silently, his 
tall form dark against the pale starlit sky, 
and vanished from her sight. 

VII 
PON awakening next morning Marian 
realized how dearly she must pay for her 
horseback rides and climbs on foot. Breakfast 
had to be kept waiting for her, and Withers 
expressed both solicitude and amusement. 

““T may look funny, but I don’t feel funny,” 
complained Marian with a rueful face. ‘‘ How 
will I ever live through this trip? Oh-h-h! 
Those awful trails straight down and up!” 

“We'll not go back the Pahute Cajion,” 
replied Withers. “‘ Now you eat all you can 
and walk round some. Youll find you feel 
better.” 

Marian was so sore and stiff that she had 
not the slightest faith in what he said, yet 
upon following his advice she found he had 
spoken truly. Nevertheless, when she came 
to mount Buckskin it was an ordeal that left 
her smarting with pain. There was nothing 
to do but endure until gradually the exercise 
warmed her blood and eased her pangs. Then 
she began again to have interest in her sur- 
roundings. 

The slow heave of pifion and cedar forest 
reached its highest ridge after perhaps an 


(Continued on Page 194) 
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A dainty container for loose face 
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women friends—send them THe Lapies’ Home 
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The Vanishing American 
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hour of riding. The sun was then high, and 
it lighted an enormous country of purple 
sage and clumps of pifions and yellow mounds 
of rock, now clear to Marian’s gaze. 

Withers waited for her and, as she rode 
abreast of his position, he pointed far down 
and across the purple plain. ‘‘ Nophaie is 
riding to meet us,”’ he said. ‘‘Show me how 
good eyes you have.” 

Eagerly Marian strained her gaze in the 
direction he was pointing, but she could not 
see anything that resembled a horse and 
rider. ‘‘Oh, I can’t see him,” she cried. 

“Farther to the left. There, in line with 
that clay-colored bluff under the mountain. 
Keep your eye close down along the sage— 
two moving dots, one white, one black.” 

“Yes! Yes! I see those dots. But how 
tiny! Can they be horses?” 

“Shore they can. Nophaie is riding the 
black and driving the white. I’ll bet there’s 
a present for you. Nophaie has one fine mus- 
tang, I’ve been told. But he never rode it 
into the post.” 

“For me! You think so? That would be 
wonderful. Oh, will I be able to ride it?”’ - 

“Some of these Pahute ponies are well 
broken and gentle. I don’t think Nophaie 
would give you anything else.” 


ARIAN had use for her eyes from that 
moment on. She rode with gaze search- 
ing for the moving dots. Sometimes she lost 
them and had difficulty in finding them 
again. But gradually they grew larger and 
larger until they assumed the forms of horses, 
loping gracefully across the sage, lending wild 
and beautiful life to that lonely desert. The 
time came «when she clearly saw Nophaie, 
and after that when ‘she recognized him. 
Then she made the astonishing discovery 
that the white mustang had a long black 
mane and tail, flying in the breeze. 
At closer view Marian was sure 
she had never seen any horse so 
beautiful. At sight of the Indians 
and the mules he halted, standing 
on a ridge, head up, mane flying. 
Then Nophaie caught up with him 
and drove him down into the trail, 
where he swerved to go round the 
mules. He pranced and tossed his 
head and whistled. His hoofs rang 
like bells on the stones. Marian 
now saw that he was almost pure 
white, of medium build and well 
set up, with black mane and tail 
reaching almost to the ground. 
These alone would have made any 
horse beautiful. It appeared pres- 
ently that his wildness was only a 
spirit of youth and temper, for he 
evinced an inclina- 
tion to trot along 
with the other 
horses. Nophaie’s 
mount, however, 
was a really wild 
creature, a black 
shaggy stallion, 
powerfully built, 
but ungainly, that 
had a halter round 
his nose as well as 
a bridle. 


OPHAIE’S 
greeting to 
Marian was in his 
Indian language, 


















present moment. Perhaps tomorrow TI will 
feel up to it. How far to your camp, 
Nophaie?”’ 

“T never think of distance as miles. Rid- 
ing at this gait we'll get there at noon. Sup- 
pose we lope ahead. That will rest you.” 

“Lope! Withers says ‘just hang on,’ and 
now you say ‘lope.’ Very well. I consign 
my poor, aching bones to your machina- 
tions.” 


TOUCH and a word from her were all 
Buckskin needed. Indeed he seemed 
to be both surprised and pleased. He broke 
into a long lope that Marian found to her 
amaze a most agreeable change of gait and 
altogether delightful motion. It changed 
everything—her sensations, the scenery, the 
colors and smells, the feel of the wind. 
Nophaie loped beside her, outside of the trail, 
through the sage. How sweet to Marian the 
cool fragrance blowing hard in her face! 
Her blood began to race, her nerves to tingle. 
That ride intoxicated Marian. When at 
the end of three or four miles Nophaie called 
for her to pull Buckskin to a walk she found 
herself breathless, utterly reckless, and full 
of wild longings to race on and on, to capture 
this new exquisite joy just liberated, to range 
the desert and forget the world. - 

“Oh, splendid!” she cried. 
knew—what a ride—could be. 
race with me.” 

“Wait till you get on your white pony to- 
morrow. He will run like the wind.” 

They slowed to a walk and rode side by 
side. Marian awoke to the realization of a 
stinging happiness. Could it last? What was 
the cause? Herself, Nophaie, their love?— 
these did not account wholly for that new 
significance of life. Then she remembered 
what Withers had said: That places had 
more to do with happiness than 
people. What did he mean by that? 
She told Nophaie this remark of 
the trader’s and asked for an ex- 
planation. 

Nophaie did not reply for some 
moments. ‘People are false. Hu- 
man nature is imperfect. Places 
are true. Nature itself is evolu- 
tion, an inexorable working for 
perfection.” 


“‘T—never 
You must 


H*® reply made Marian thought- 
ful. Howstrange,coming from 
an Indian! For a moment she 
had forgotten that Nephaie had 
been almost as famous for his 
scholarship in college as for his 
athletic prowess. She must learn 
from him and in that learning per- 
haps realize the 
strange combina- 
tion of his Indian 
nature developed by 
the white man’s in- 
tellect. Could any 
such training be 
other than tragic? 
Marian divined 
what she had not 
knowledge to ‘ex- 
plain. 

They rode on 
across the undulat- 
ing sea of purple, 
for awhile at a walk, 
talking, and then 

















breaking again into 





the meaning of 
which was unmis- 
takable. His smile and handclasp 
would have been enough to make 
her happy. Then, indicating the 
white mustang, he said: “I’ve 
brought you one of my ponies. 
He’s Pahute, and the gentlest and 
best-gaited horse I’ve seen out 
here.” 

“Oh, thank you, Nophaie. How beautiful 
he is! You are very kind indeed. Gentlest, 
did you say? He looks as if he’d jump right 
over the moon.” 

‘He wants to run, and he’s lively, but you 
can ride him,” replied Nophaie. “Would 
you like to try him now?” 

“T’d love to, but, Nophaie, I—well, it’s 
just all I can do to stay on this horse at the 


a lope, and from 
that to slower prog- 
ress once more. For Marian time 
ceased to exist. The baa-baa of 
sheep suddenly pierced the quiet air. 
“My flock,” replied Nophaie, 
¢ answering Marian’s quick look. 
5 “Where?” she asked eagerly. 
“Tn the cedars there. Benow di 
Cleash, here is the home of Nophaie.” 
Marian’s keen eyes swept the half circle 
of country indicated by Nophaie’s slow, 
impressive gesture. She saw that they had 
ridden down miles and miles of gentle slope, 
which ended in a vale marked by richer 
luxuriance and purple of the sage, by clumps 
of beautiful cedar trees, and by isolated 


(Continued on Page 197) 
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cA Permanent Curl for the Busy Girl 














What Is She Doing? 
The Nestlé process of hair-wav- 
ing has penetrated the most re- 
mote country homes. Wherever 
there is electricity, girls may say 
good-bye to their straight hair. 
They could not come to Nestlé’s 
so Mr. Nestlé comes to them. 
Water and soap, perspiration or 
sea water will not affect hair 
treated by the Lanoil method 
of waving any more than if it 
were really, naturally curly. 

Mme. Pola Negri says that 
Mr. Nestlé is the only man who 
has ever done anything really 
worth while for women’s hair. 


OMEN, young or old, with 

straight hair are regarded as freak- 
ish in the eyes of science, because we all 
had naturally curly hair once upon a time. 
But civilization interfered, and naturally 
curly hair has become the exception in- 
stead of the rule. Fortunately, however, 
science is able today to make up the short- 


coming of Nature, and in a way that’ is, 


truly wonderful. ay 


PA 


Just close your eyes for a moment and 
imagine, if you will, little fairy fingers 
twining your straight strands on a few 
ingenious curling pins, wrapping them in 
strips of flannel dipped in a magic sub- 
stance, and covering them with electrical 


heaters; thenafter afew minutes, thrilling at 


the sight of your hair naturally and perma- 
nently curled, impervious for many months 
to shampoos, perspiration, rain or fog! 


It may seem a dream, but it is a reality 
you can easily obtain. By a marvelous 


new process invented by Mr. Nestlé, 
scores of intelligent girls are kept busy every 
day, in Mr. Nestlé’s New York establish- 
ment, giving naturally curly hair to women 
of every walk of life— famous actresses, 
society leaders, housewives, business 
women, schoolgirls. Thousands of women 
are made happier and more beautiful by 
the transformation from lank, straight hair 
to tresses and ringlets bewitchingly wavy. 


“But how can I hope for all this?’’ you 
may say. It is easily explained. At your 
command, your postman will bring you a 
parcel containing a box in beautiful French 
gray finish. You open it. You read the 
simple directions. Then you call ina girl 
friend, or your husband, mayhap, and to- 
gether in a few hours you will have done 
to your hair exactly what the expensive 
specialists are doing for other women by 
the famous Nestlé process. You behold 
your hair winsomely curly. 








“But Will [t Remain?” 


y ad can hardly believe that such lovely curls will last. 
But they will. Just test them. Wash them in soap and 
water. No amount of wetness or moisture affects them in the 
slightest manner, unless it is to make them even curlier. It 
is after this test that the full joy of a permanent wave is yours, 
a joy that grows and grows as you go through rainy days and 
foggy days, and your curls stay curly. 





Here surely is a Christmas gift that will bring true hap- 
piness to any feminine heart, the ideal gift to either mother or 
daughter. Indeed, it is the kind of gift every woman will 
want to give to herself. 


The Postman Will Be Busy 


If you wish this little French gray box as your very own, 
write at once for “The Nestlé Home Outfit.” It means an 
outlay of only fifteen dollars, and means fifteen times that 
much in the happiness you will derive from it. If you should 
not be perfectly satisfied with it, return it to Nestlé within 30 
days and back to you will come your money order or check in 
the full amount. We stand squarely behind this guarantee. We 
say to you that the Nestlé Lanoil Home Outfit cannot get out 
of order and cannot harm the hair. You may wave hundreds 
of heads with it—and additional curling supplies are cheap. 














THE MECCA OF ALL BUSY WOMEN 
Just around the corner of Fifth Avenue, away from the traffic whirr, is the famous Home of 
Nestlé Waving. It contains Fifty Beauty Salons, each fitted with Lanoil Waving Apparatus. 


If you feel you would like further information, write at 
once for our illustrated booklet which explains the outfit and 
the process in detail. Complete instructions, simple enough 
for a child to understand and follow, are sent, of course, with 
every outfit, together with a free trial supply of materials. 


Note: Up to a hundred Lanoil waves are administered every 
day in the Nestlé establishment in New York City, while 
hundreds of hairdressers throughout the country have taken 
it up with great success. 


In ordering the Nestlé Lanoil Home Outfit, send check 
or money order—or if you prefer order it C. O. D. And re- 
member: We return all your money if you are not satisfied. 


Nestlé Lanoil'Co., Ltd., Dept. L, 12 E. 49th St., New York. 





There are thirty-five million Women and Mr. Nestlé wants them to look like this. 


Children who look like this after a shampoo. (Straight hair made naturally curly 


by the Lanoil Process.) 
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ZANE GREY’ 


Newest Romance Given to You 


NTO Zane Grey’s newest pub- 

lished western romance, TOTHE 
LAST MAN, has-gone the adven- 
ture, the color and gigantic action 
of the mighty West. In the fast- 
nesses of the Arizona plains and 
mountains, intrepid cattlemen and 
fearless sheepmen wage their no- 
quarter struggle for mastery of the 
grazing lands. In memorable pitched 
battles and unforgetable hand-to- 
hand struggles they fight toward 
victory or—extermination. And 
against this swirling background is 
thrown an idyllic love story — 
pulsating with honest feeling, ten- 
der with delicate emotion. It’s 
a great book, a big book; one that 
pictures in vivid reality the splen- 
dor and romance that we associate 
with the untamed parts of the West. 


YOURS—COST FREE! 


HAT more welcome gift could we offer to you who are 
now doubtless in the midst of Zane Grey’s splendid Home 
Journal story, The Vanishing American, than this beautifully 
bound copy of his latest published romance? It is a story you 
will read and re-read with increasing enjoyment; a story you 
may be proud to give, as an especially delightful Christmas gift, 


December, 1922 






“~~ Ellen Jorth in the power of 
the merciless Colter — and 
no one on the rescuing trail! 





re 


ANE GRE 


to any favored relative or friend. And by an unusual arrange- 
ment with Mr. Grey’s publisher we are enabled to offer it to 
you —the original edition that is having such phenomenal sale 
at all book stores—absolutely without cost to you. You have 
only to follow the simple instructions given below to obtain your 
copy to read at once or for your Christmas giving. 


Or ‘Take Your Choice of These Great 
Zane Grey Books—Pleasing Christmas Gifts 














The Favorite 
of Millions 


O other writer of our time 

has succeeded in crystalliz- 
ing the big, free spirit of America 
as has this master writer of ad- 
venture in the unspoiled West. 
His stories are rugged, sturdy 
portrayals of strong men and 
brave women in gigantic action 
—powerful, moving stories, but 
always wholesome. 


The Mysterious Rider 


“Hell Bent” Wade, riding into Bell- 
lounds ranch in search of the man who 
killed his wife, meets strange adventures. 


The Man of the Forest 
Troubled and fighting mad, Milt Dale 


crashes into the forest in search of love 
and happiness. 


Desert Gold 


The story of Dick Gale, of hi struggle 
for the girl he loves, of loyalty, of 
courage, of revenge, of the lure of gold. 


The Lone Star Ranger 


The last of the Duanes, outlawed for a 
necessary crime, proves his mettle with 
the fearless Texas Rangers. 


Riders of the Purple Sage 


A picturesque romance of Mormon Utah 
and of Jane Withersteen’s daring struggle 
against persecution and violence. 


Here Is the Way 


You: as a reader, are best qualified to 
introduce the Home Journal to friends 
and neighbors who are not now subscribers. 
Toreward you for your coéperation, we make 
this exceptional offer to those who want 
these books to read or for Christmas pres- 
ents to personal friends: 


Secure only one new yearly subscription 
from someone outside your family who does 
not live at your address. Your own famil- 
iarity with the good things in the Journal 
will make this a simple matter when you 


explain that the price to any address in the 
U. S. or Canada is only $1.50. (For 
Foreign addresses collect $3.00.) 


Send us this single order and the money 
with a request for any one of the books 
described on this page, giving the address 
(not that of your subscriber) to which you 
wish us to mail the book you select. We 
will forward it at once, prepaying all 
carriage charges except foreign imposts. 
Gift subscriptions which you personally pay 
for do not meet the terms of this offer. 


For any two books, send two subscrip- 
tions; for three books, send three subscrip- 
tions; or send only five subscriptions for 
all six books—the orders to be obtained 
and forwarded in each case, as set forth 
above. 


Speak at once to those from whom you 
wish to obtain subscriptions—before others 
ask them. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 860 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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We'll Make ’Em 


The Vanishing American ALL Happy 
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red-and-yellow mounds of rock. The great 
mountain loomed above, now close enough to 
dominate and protect. A bare, rock-floored 
stream-bed meandered through the vale, 
with crystal water gleaming on smooth in- 
clines and tinkling over little falls. A column 
of ‘blue smoke rose from among the cedars. 
Marian could smell that smoke; and it 
brought rushing to memory the delight she 
always had in burning autumn leaves. A 
brooding summer solitude and peace hung 
over this vale. 

Nophaie led Marian in among the cedars. 
They were not numerous enough to make a 
forest, yet they 
furnished all that 


rested. But she could not have slept long. 
Withers and the Indians had arrived with 
the pack outfit and were making camp some 
little distance away. It was Nophaie who 
brought her duffel bag and roll of bedding. 
Withers followed, carrying tent and ax. 
‘Shore, you look comfortable,’’ was the 
trader’s greeting. ‘“Isn’t this sage-cedar 
country great? I’ve never seen any part of 
the desert to equal this.” 
***A land where it is always afternoon,’”’ 
interposed Nophaie with his eyes on Marian. 
“Quote all the poetry you want to,’’ she 
said. “I refuse to be surprised by you again.” 
The two men 
erected the tent on 





was needful to make 
this spot absolutely 
perfect in Marian’s 
eyes. For her camp 
site Nophaie chose 
a very large cedar, 
with branches 
spreading over a 
little sliding fall and 
pool in the stream. 
The rock floor of . 
the stream appeared 
to be solid as granite 
and as smooth as 
glass. The ground 
under the cedar was 
soft and brown and 
fragrant. Indian Paintbrush, with its vermil- 
ion hue, vied with white and purple primroses. 

“Here I have thought of you many and 
many an hour, and dreamed, and tried to 
pray,” said Nophaie. ‘We will put your 
tent here, and your bed here, for you must 
sleep in the open, unless it rains. Come now, 
rest a while; then you can meet Maahesenie, 
my relative. You will see my hogan and my 
sheep.” 





OPHAIE helped her out of the saddle, 

a service she welcomed, for she was very 
near exhaustion again; and he arranged a 
comfortable seat for her in the shade of the 
old cedar with the beautiful pool of amber 
water at her feet. 

“Cold snow water from Nothsis Ahn, my 
Mountain of Light,” he said. 

““Nophaie, fill my canteen,” she replied. 
“Oh, how thirsty I am!” 

When she had drunk deep of that pure 
water, so cold it had to be taken slowly, she 
understood another meaning of the desert. 

Nophaie unsaddled the horses and turned 
them loose. A shaggy gray animal came 
bounding to him. Marian thought it a wolf, 
but it was a dog. 

“‘Here’s Taddy, my shepherd; and he 
looks like the Taddy of my boyhood. Taddy, 
go to Benow di Cleash.”’ 

Marian held out her hand and called 
“Taddy.” He advanced slowly, obediently, 
and without fear or distrust. But in the 
pale, strange eyes shone a watchful inquisi- 
tive light. This dog was like the soft-footed 
canines Marian had feared at the post. But 
he permitted her hand to pat his fine head. 
Marian had been used to dogs of every 
description, but they were as unlike Taddy 
as if he really were a wolf. He was as 
curious about #larian as she was about him, 
and vastly les¥inclined to friendliness. 

Nophaie came to look down upon Marian, 
with something soft and glad in his dark 
eyes. 

“‘Benow di Cleash, to see you here, to have 
you come for my sake!” he exclaimed, with 
emotion he had not shown before. 

““Nophaie, it is as good for me as for you,” 
replied Marian. 

“That could not be,” he replied, with a 
grave smile. ‘Your soul is notin danger.” 

““Nophaie!”’ she exclaimed. 


UT he offered no word in explanation of 
his strange speech and, bidding her rest, 
he strode away with the dog beside him. Ma- 
rian was left alone. The shade was cool. A 
drowsy buzz of bees or other insects mingled 
with the murmuring and dreamy low song 
of the stream. They seemed to lull her 
thoughts and burden her eyelids. She fell 
asleep. 
Upon awakening it seemed to her a long 
time had elapsed, for she felt wonderfully 





one side of Marian, 
and spread the can- 
vas roll with the 
blankets on the 
other. 


OUNG lady, 

you'll see the 
stars and get your 
nose nipped to- 
night,’’ observed 
Withers. 

““Nipped? By 
stars—or what?” 
she queried. 

“By frost,” he 
returned. Then 
seriously he continued: “I love this purple 
sage upland. I’ve come here often, though 
not by the Pahute trail. You wouldn’t 
dream this fine open country jumps off over 
here, down into the most terrible broken 
desert—rocks, cafions that’re impassable.” 

“Yes, I would. I saw where,” replied 
Marian. , 

“Well, I’m going to ride over here some 
ten miles south, round the corner of the 
mountain where an old Pahute lives,” con- 
tinued Withers. ‘‘I buy a good deal from 
him, and he buys from me. He’s rich and 
an old scoundrel. He salts his wool. Now 
only few Indians do that.” 

“Salts his wool? What does that mean?” 

“He spreads his wool out in the sun and 
covers it with salt. The salt draws moisture 
from the air and melts into the wool, making 
it almost twice as heavy.” 

“Withers, I’ve persuaded Etenia not to 
do that any more,” spoke up Nophaie. 

“You have! Well, by golly, I’m shore 
glad, as much for Etenia’s sake as mine. I 
like him. He’s an industrious, intelligent 
Indian. The blankets of his women are the 
best we buy. Nophkaie, he’s wealthy. I 
should think he would go shares with you in 
some sheep deal.” 

“Yes, he would,” replied Nophaie, “but 
he wanted me to marry his daughter, and 
when I refused he grew very angry—said 
I had Indian body and white man mind.” 

“‘Humph! That’s pretty serious,” returned 
Withers soberly, and shouldering his ax he 
turned toward his camp. 

“Is it serious, Nophaie?” asked Marian. 

“I’m afraid so—for me.” 

“Why? Because you can’t—can’t marry 
or become what this Indian thinks?” 





““TYOTH. You see my position is hard. My 

people are proud that I have renounced 
the white man. But they expect me to fall at 
once into their ways. I tried. I have failed 
in many things.” 

Thought-provoking indeed were these 
words to Marian; and she began to get a 
glimpse of the problem before her. 

‘I’m rested now,” she said, rising. “Take 
me to see your hogan and Maah—whatever 
you called him.” 

Beyond the stream a hundred or more 
yards, in an open space of higher ground, 
stood a large beehive-shaped mound of red 
earth with a column of blue smoke rising 
from the center of its round roof. At nearer 
view Marian saw that the earth had been 
plastered thickly over a framework of wood. 
The open door faced the east. 

Nophaie spoke to her in his Indian tongue, 
something she sensed to be ceremonious 
and indicative of the sacredness of his act 
in bidding her enter. She stooped to go in. 


(Continued on Page 198) 
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The Uanishing American 
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A smoldering fire occupied the center of this 
habitation called a hogan, and the smoke 
from it seemed to float round and round, to 
drift at last up through the hole in the roof. 
This roof was a marvel of ingenuity and 
skill, being constructed of heavy trunks of 
cedars planied in the ground, and affording 
support for the many thick branches that 
formed a concave network to hold the cover- 
ing of red earth. How substantial 
and strong this Indian edifice! 
Something about it impressed 
Marian with a significance of its 
long adoption by the tribe. 

A few iron and stone utensils lay 
scattered beside the fire. A haunch 
of meat hung from one of the posts, and 
beside it on the ground lay a sack of 
flour, with some boxes and tins that evi- 
dently contained food supplies. There 
were two beds in the hogan, one on 
either side of the fire, close to the wall. 

“Which bed is yours?” asked 
Marian, unable to restrain her 
curiosity. 

“‘Here,” said Nophaie. 


IS action designated an 
Indian blanket and a 
sheepskin with woolly side up- 
permost. Obviously the former 
was Nophaie’s coverlet, and the 
latter was his mattress. Marian 
thought of the hard bed of the 
Spartans. So Nophaie slept 
there! She forced her gaze to 
search farther, to the end that 
she saw an old coat, a leather 
pouch studded with silver but- 
tons, and a worn hunting knife. 
This then was Nophaie’s home. 
Marian slept again for a couple of 
hours and awoke to feel somewhat 
eased of pangs and weariness. The 
afternoon was far spent, waning in a 
solemn glory of light and peace. Mar- 
ian listened to the hum of bees and the 
murmur of water. Gentle stream and color- 
ful sage! The cruelty of nature and life did 
not seem to abide in them, yet a few mo- 
ments of sharp-eyed scrutiny made known 
to her tiny denizens of both, seeking to 
destroy. 

Mystery of mysteries, that living creatures 
must prey upon other living creatures! And 
if species preyed upon species, why not man 
upon man? 

“T declare,” murmured Marian, suddenly 
aghast at her thoughts, ‘‘this desert is giving 
me the queerest ideas.” 

Withers called her to an early supper. 
Nophaie sat with her and the other Indians 
sat opposite. All of them did justice to the 
extraordinary meal served by the trader. 
“Well,” he said, “‘my plan is to eat all the 
grub quick at the beginning of a hard trip. 
That builds up strength to finish.” 

After supper Nophaie walked with Mar- 
ian, singularly thoughtful and sad. -Sud- 
denly he pointed to a distant cone-shaped 
mound of stone that appeared to have a 
monument on its summit. 

“T want you to climb there with me to- 
night or tomorrow,”’ he said. 

“Take me now,” she replied. “But why 
there, particularly?” 

“T want you to see my Marching Rocks 
from there—and my Mountain of Light.” 

‘‘Nophaie, you want me to climb there 
just because they are beautiful?”’ she que- 
ried, keen to divine his unexpressed thought. 

“No. But because seen from that height 
they give me strength.” 

“Strength?” she echoed. ‘‘For what do 
you need strength now?” 


E SEEMED to shrink with a strange, 
faint, vibrant convulsion, not natural 

to him. ‘‘To tell you my trouble!” 
Nophaie’s somber gaze and the pathos 
and solemnity of his voice further augmented 
Marian’s fears, and prepared her for catas- 
trophe. His trouble must become hers. How 
singular his desire for her to climb to this 
particular height so that he could unburden 
himself! Their silent walk through the sage 
and slow climb up a hill of smooth bare 
stone gave Marian time to fortify herself 













against disaster of her hopes. She also an- 
ticipated some extraordinary spectacle from 
the summit of this hill. 

The slope was steep and the ascent diffi- 
cult. Looked at from their camp it had not 
appeared so high as it actually was. They 
climbed from the eastern side, walking in long, 
zigzag slants and resting often. Near the sum- 
mit there was a depression, the upper side 

of which terminated in the point of 

stone that supported the monument. 

This pyramid of rocks stood eight 

or ten feet high and, crude as it was, 

it had some semblance of dignity. 

It meant something more than a 

landmark to passing Indians. 
“Who built it?” asked Marian. 
“Men of my tribe,” replied Nophaie. 
“What does it mean?” 

“Tt signifies a place for prayer. In- 
dians climb here to pray. Never unless 
they have something to pray for.” 

“‘Does each Indian make his 
own prayer?” 


O. THERE are many 
prayers, but they are 
those used by our forefathers.” 
“Have you prayed here?” 
asked Marian, speaking low. 


“Many times,” replied No- 
phaie. 

“Are. you going to pray— 
now?” 


“Yes, to my Marching Rocks 
and to my Mountain of Light 
and to the Blue Wind.” 

“Will you let me hear your 
prayers?” 

“Indeed, I want you to.” 

With that Nophaie again took 
Marian by the hand and led her 
up the remaining few steps to the sum- 
mit of this stone hill which had ob- 
structed the view. ‘Look, Benow di 
Cleash,”’ he said. 

Marian did as she was bidden, sud- 
denly to become silent and thrilled, 
motionless as the monument upon which she 
rested a reverent hand. As she gazed No- 
phaie began his prayer: 


Marching beautiful Rocks, 

Part red and part white, 

With light falling on you from the sky, 
The wonderful light! 

I give you this ; 

This a prayer for you. 

On this day make my foot well, 
Make my leg well, 

Make my body well, 

Make my face well, 

Make my soul well. 

On this day let me rise from my bed, 
Let me walk straight, 

Let me not have fever, 

Let it be well before me, 

Let all that I see be well, 

Let me believe now all is well. 


Marian listened as she gazed and felt that 
forever on her memory would be limned the 
splendor and the strange phenomenon of the 
apparent life of this weird land of Marching 
Rocks. 


ELOW her a cedared plateau, gray with 
grass and sage, led eastward toward bare 
mounds of rock, isolated and strangely set, 
with semblance to great prehistoric beasts. 
Scattered and striking they led on over the 
wide green plain, round and bare and huge, 
all seeming to move forward, to march on, 
to be impelled, to be endowed with mighty 
and majestic life. Marching Rocks! Van 
of the army of naked earth, vast riven mass 
of rock, rising and spreading from north to 
south, marching down from afar, driven by 
the dim slopes and immense heave of moun- 
tains! 
“‘Benow di Cleash, the sculptor who carved 
those Marching Rocks is the wind,” said 
Nophaie. ‘Listen to our prayer’’: 


Blue Wind, beautiful chieftess, 

Send out a rainbow by which let me walk. 
Blue clouds, blue clouds, 

With your shoes let me walk, 


(Continued on Page 199) 
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Blue clouds, with your leggings let me walk, 
Blue clouds, with your shirt let me walk, 
Blue clouds, with your hat let me walk, 
Blue clouds, make it dark behind me, 

Blue Wind, make it light before me, 

Earth Woman, let it rain much for me, 
By which let the green corn ripen. 

Make all peaceful with me. 


Then Nophaie bade Marian sit down and 
lean against him beside the monument. 

“We will watch the sun set over the 
desert.”’ he added. “‘Sunset—the fulfillment, 
the glory, the end of the Indian’s day! 
White people do not rise to see the breaking 
of the morning light, and they do not care 
to watch the declining sun. But for Indians 
these hours are rituals.” 

To the west, where Nophaie directed 
Marian’s rapt gaze, the scale grew grand, a 
supreme manifestation of Nature’s sculptur- 
ing. The purple shadows now began to de- 
fine the’ cafions and lift the wavy knolls of 
red rock. 

From out that thick sunset haze of the 
direct west swept majestic escarpments, level 
and dark, to overshadow the world of carved 
and graven marching rocks. Farther around, 
beyond the blazing center of the west, began 
the black jagged uplift of Nophaie’s Moun- 
tain of Light. 


HE shadows lengthened and widened 

and deepened. Marian’s sense of color 
and proportion grew magnified or dwarfed, 
she could not tell which. The air grew chill. 
Farthest away across the river rock a gray- 
ness blotted out the horizon. The splendid 
landmarks seemed to be receding, retreating 
with the sunset. 

The day was nearly done. How rosy the 
tips of the stone hills! Then the radiant disk 
of white fire vanished. A golden glow on 
cloud and sky marked the place where the 
sun had gone down. 

Marian turned to Nophaie and said: ‘I 
have seen. I feel all you feel. Now tell me 
about your trouble.” 

Nophaie rose, lift- 


“Marian, cannot you understand?” asked 
Nophaie in pathetic earnestness. ‘The 
knowledge forced upon me by white people, 
my developed intelligence makes it impossi- 
ble for me to believe in the Indian’s religion.” 

“Impossible!” echoed Marian. 

A silent and impressive spreading of his 
hands, a gesture of impotence and helpless- 
ness, fixed in Marian’s mind the immutabil- 
ity of Nophaie’s spiritual catastrophe. The 
certainty of it pierced her heart. But how to 
help him? 

“Tet us go down before night falls,” 
Nophaie, taking her hand. 


said 


‘ITH careful little steps Marian essayed 
the descent of the stone hill, which in 
the gathering darkness was difficult. An in- 
finite melancholy pervaded the gray, silent 
desert. A camp fire blazed out of the shadow 
of the cedars. And by the time they had 
reached a level, twilight had infolded the sage. 
“Nophaie, listen to my plan for work 
among your people,” said Marian, and forth- 
with she briefly told him the result of her 
interviews with Mrs. Withers. Nophaie not 
only expreSsed approva! but also gratitude, 
and was particularly desirous of having her 
find a place at Mesa in the school. 

“You can do so much good,” he said. 
“The young Indian girls will love you. And 
as soon as you can speak their language, you 
will influence them against evil. They are 
primitive children. There’s one Indian girl 
you must look after. She is Gekin Yashi, the 
Little Beauty. She is fourteen years old and 
large for her age. I knowher father, Do Etin, 
the Gentleman. He is a fine old Indian. 
Morgan, who is in control at Mesa, is too 
much interested in Gekin Yashi. Her father 
told me, and then I got her to tell me.” 

““Nophaie, you don’t mean to tell me—to 
expect me to believe these men—some of 
them even ——” Marian broke off in heat 
and shame, unable to complete her query. 

“Ves, I do mean it,” he replied with fierce 
passion. “It calls for the spilling of blood.” 

“‘Nophaie,” burst 
out Marian, “I am 





ing her with him, and 
towered over her, his 
face as she had never 
beheld it. Mystery 
and grief, age and 
strength came out in 
the bronzed linea- 
ments, and his eyes 
were terrible. Marian 
imagined she saw the 


“T am an infidel!” 
he said hoarsely. 

The shock of in- 
tense surprise sus- 
tained by Marian 
precluded utterance. 

“T did not know 
this when I came 
back to the reserva- 
tion,” Nophaie went 
on as if passion- 
driven. “I tried to 


books 





Zane Greys Best 
Books 
Yours Without (ost! 


soul of the Indian. r. YOQU enjoy Zane Grey's 
books or have friends 
who are Zane Grey 
‘fans *—and who is not ? 
let the JOURNAL give you 
one or more of his best 
-for yourself or as 
a pleasing Christmas gift 
to a friend. Read our re- 
markable offer to you on 
page 196 of this issue. 


beginning to under- 
stand you.” 

“That is good. 
Now tell me; you will 
stay here a little? So 
we can ride and climb 
and talk?” 


ES, I'll stay two 

days. Withers 
cannot spare more. 
Ride? Ill race you 
through the sage. 
Then I'll go back to 
Kaidab, then to Mesa, 
where I'll begin my 
work—for you, No- 
phaie. You will come 
to Mesa?” 

“Yes, I’ll ride there 
every week. But we 
must meet in secret, 
somewhere out in the 








return to the religion 
of my people. I 
prayed, trying to believe. But I cannot. I 
am an infidel! I cannot believe in the In- 
dian’s God; I will not believe in the white 
man’s God.” 

“Oh, Nophaie!” gasped Marian, suddenly 
released from stunning surprise to consterna- 
tionand horror. “‘ Your faith will come back.” 


EVER. My white teaching killed it. 

The Indian’s religion is best for him. 
The white preacher kills the Indian’s simple 
faith in his own God, makes him an infidel, 
then tries to make him over. It cannot be 
done. There is not one real Christian Indian 
on the reservation.” 

“Why, that is terrible,” replied Marian. 
“But you, Nophaie—I am distressed. Oh, 
do you mean you have no belief in a future 
life?” 

‘An infidel has no faith.” 

“But yours will come back. It must. I 
will help you. No one realizes more than I the 
necessity of faith in God and immortality. 
What good could life be without them? 
Nophaie, we must strive and pray for yours.” 


desert, to protect you. 

The agent Blucher 
has only seen me twice, but he took instant 
dislike to me as soon as he learned I was an 
educated Indian. He is bad medicine, Ma- 
rian. Blucher and Morgan run the reserva- 
tion and the school, not for Government or 
Indians, but for themselves. You will soon 
see through them.” 

“Then you'll come every week,” rejoined 
Marian gladly. “Oh, that will be fine. And 
you think I must meet you secretly? I am 
not ashamed, Nophaie. J am proud of—of 
my f riendship with you.” 

“Blucher and Morgan must not know 
you meet me,” declared Nophaie. ‘You 
could not stay there after they found out. 
You’ll soon understand why. [I'll ride to 
Kaidab in ten days and find out from Mrs. 
Withers what you’ve done at Mesa. Then 
I’ll write you and tell you when I’ll come.’ 

“And how and where to meet you? I'll 
have my white pony, you know. I can ride 
out on the desert.” 

“Yes,” he said simply. 


(Continued in the January Home Fournal) 











[T’S a present that will keep them healthy LS 
happy all year. Gendrons are made to last 


many seasons of hard play—the play of active boys 
and girls. 


Examine the features in any 
a “Pioneer” vehicle. Velocipedes 
 withtubulartrussframes, padded, 
coil spring sad dles, adjust- 
able handlebars—coaster 
wagons with roller bearing 
artillery or double disc 
wheels—juvenile automo- 
biles with windshields, 
airflex extenders, speed- 
ometers, clocks, motome- 
ters—facsimile play repro- 
ductions of real autos. 
Since 1872, when the first 
vehicle of the ‘“‘Pioneer’’ line 
was sold, there have been in constant use more 
Gendron juvenile automobiles, hand cars, veloci- 
— coaster wagons, doll carriages than any other 
make 
Gendron vehicles have all the latest improve- 
ments, design and finish, together with the quality 
acquired from fifty years’ experience. They have 
been developed to perfection for your child. 
Gendron vehicles are for sale by the best dealers 












everywhere. 

Free The Gopipen 
Aninteresting book §, , tee : 
on outdoor wnt Hy 615 Superior Street 


Write for it. 


Toledo, Ohio 


























ASTE Wesson Oil critically 
—use it—compare its good- 
ness, its wholesomeness and its 
convenience. Then carefully 
compare its cost with any other 
shortening you could use, and 


its economy in use. 














NEW AIR CUSHION 


principle arch whenee 4 allows free muscular movement 
: ' of the foot, strengthening the weak- 
ened muscles and curing in nature's 
way—by exercise. Sold on 10 days’ 
free trial plan. Send $2.00 today. 
Money back if not benefited. 
As a Christmas gift, re- 
ceiver will everlasting- 
ly appre- 
ciate your 
> thought 
and enjoy 
foot comfort. 
_— State size. 
Agents Wanted. 
Komfort Arch Support Co., 323 W. Madison St., Chicago, Iil. 


MEN’S worstep SOCKS 


“Less per pair—Longer wear” 
Direct from the mill to you. Lowest prices. “No Ya Co” 
Socks are made of —, quality worsted yarn, in attrac- 
tive shades of Brown and Green Heather mixtures. Soft, 
yet durable. No agents. Sold only direct by mail; that 
is why we can sell them at these very low prices: 

Drop Stitch: Single pair 66c.—3 pair $1.90 
Plain Stitch: Single pair 61c.—3 pair 1.75 
Money refunded if you are not satisfied 
Norfolk Yarn Co., 739J Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 































F.0. BALLARD PENCIL CO., 250 West 54th Street, N. Y. City 
Prices from the Silk City direct 


Kt FROM LOOM TO WEARER. 
SILKS to you. Write at once for Samples. 


Few latest Style Silks at Factory 
ARTCRAFT SILK CO., Paterson, N. J. 
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Activity 


HE tired, footsore and 

hungry traveler timidly 
knocked at the side door of the 
rather dilapidated farmhouse 
and nervously cocked an ear 
to detect the presence of a 
dog. 

No dog dashed forth as the 
door opened, Instead, he was 
looking into the wan, pale face 
of the housewife, who said in a 
tone that was at once tart and kind: “T sup- 
pose you want something to eat?” 

“T do, ma’am,”’ said the traveler. “TI am 
a little bit down on my luck, I ¥ 

“You needn’t go into details,” said the 
woman. “I have heard it all before. I don’t 
believe a word of it.~’But you shall have 
some bread and milk andithe few scraps I 
can spare.’ 

“Thank you, and bless you, ” said the man 
as he ate. “When the time comes I will 
repay you a hundredfold.” 

The wan, pale housewife gave him a curt 
good-by, and the man went away. 

Five years later he returned. He had 
made his pile some way or other. Perhaps 
it was oil. Perhaps it was anthracite coal. 
Maybe it was this man who discovered the 
secret of making ice cream without having to 
depend on cows. Anyway he came back, in 
a sedan of the kind which does not have the 
gasoline under the front seat. He stopped 
before the house and got out of the car like 
a man who is going to do something much 
gladder and lovelier than anything that hap- 
pens in the glad books. He glanced at the 
house and saw that it was newly painted and 
had a wide veranda on the front. It took 
away some of his glad stuff, but on second 
thought he said, ‘Well, I’m glad the poor 
woman has had a little luck.” 

The veranda had an unusual look as he 
entered. The rug looked like real Chinese. 
The furniture was the last word in wicker. 
A simply but expensively dressed lady, rich 
but not gaudy, rose and greeted the man in- 
quiringly. With his hat in his hand the 
man said: “I’m sorry to disturb you. The 
party I wished to see has gone, I see. I sup- 
pose she is dead. She did not look strong. 
But I came to pay a debt of honor. Five 
years ago she gave me, a famishing man, food 
and kindness, and I told her I would repay 
her a hundredfold. I ——” 

“‘T remember you,” said the distinguished- 
looking lady. ‘‘I was the woman who gave 
you the food. I don’t remember the kind- 
ness.”” 

“You?” he cried. His fingers released 
hold on the hundred-dollar bank note which 
was ready in his pocket. “‘You—you have 
prospered, I see. I am too late.” 

“T am a scenario writer,” she explained 
simply. ‘Yes, I suppose I might be called 
prosperous. Perhaps you have heard of the 
Lightning-Quick Comedies, made by the 
Knock-Out Company. I write them all.” 

The man leaned against the nearest sup- 
port. ‘‘Marvelous!” 

““No, not so marvelous. It came about 
naturally, I think. I will tell you. One day 
I heard that the comedy films being made 
were not fast enough. They wanted quicker 
action. For sixteen years, in this house, I 
had been doing the upstairs, the downstairs, 
the cellar and the barn work, the baking, the 
milking, the splitting, the sawing, the firing, 
the plowing, the harrowing, the nursing, the 
husking, the buying, the selling and the swap- 
ping; I took care of the cows, the hens, the 
pigs, the ducks, the children, my husband, 
tramps and the minister’s laundry; the well 
was a hundred feet from the house, and two 
hundred from the barn; the kitchen was 
twenty feet square, and for fifteen of the six- 
teen years the kitchen range was out of re- 
pair. I decided that if quick action was 
needed in the movies it should be supplied by 
someone who knew what quick action was. 
Yes, I’ve done very well, but I haven’t quite 
done it yet. When the time comes that I can 
get a picture that will move as fast as I did 
for sixteen years I can get my own price 
for the scenarios. People will have to de- 
velop a new motion of the eyeball to get it 
allin. Must you be going? Well, it is good 
to know you really weren’t a tramp after all. 
Good-by.” —FREEMAN TILDEN. 
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H® WHO dances may get 
out of paying the fiddler, 
but it’s a safe bet that he’ll 
pay the saxophone player. 


LTIMATELY the up-to- 

date housekeeping 
apartment will include among 
its conveniences a built-in 
Christmas tree. 


HE millennium will be a 

lot nearer when aman who 
has fallen on an icy pavement gets as much 
sympathy from the bystanders as a horse in 
the same plight. 


HE dictionary is strangely misinformed 

on some points. For example, it defines 
a flapper as ‘‘a young bird, not yet able to 
fly well.” Oh, innocent Webster! 


HE old-time child was satisfied with 

writing a letter to Santa Claus. The mod- 
ern youngster will expect to “pick up” 
answer on dad’s radio. Broadcasting sta- 
tions which have a monologue by Santa on 
their Christmas Eve program will make a 


huge hit. 
He Was Glad 


‘G "ORGE, dear,” she said, “I’ve got some- 
thing I want to talk to you about.” 

“T’m glad of that, darling,” her husband 
replied. “‘Usually you want to talk to me 
about something you haven’t got.” 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


OU are certain,” the middle-aged 
woman customer said, “that this 
young century plant will bloom in a hundred 
years.” 
“Positive of it, ma’am,” the florist as- 
sured her. “If it doesn’t, bring it back.” 


What is Your Inference? 


S THE writer of the following want ad- 

vertisement in a Western paper a jilted 
suitor bent on revenge or merely a great 
lover of sport? 

“To Exchange—$85 diamond ring for 
double-barreled shotgun.” 


ecAmateur Reminders 


HEN days are bleak and winter’s near, 
When dank the outlook is and drear, 
What joy it is to have a book 
Of photographs in which to look 
At all the views and groups one took 
When summertime was here! 


—‘“First, here’s the lake. How bright the 
day I snapped that view! Of course, it’s 
gray and rather dull—the print, I mean. But 
say, it is a lovely scene! 

“‘And here’s the brook in Balsam Dell,)a 
charming spot. It’s hard to tell just why the 
picture isn’t good. Perhaps the shadows in 
the wood were much too deep for snapshot 
views. Too bad such fine effects to lose. 
But still, it’s not so very bad 
—‘‘Now here’s a picnic that we had, a jolly 
corn roast on the beach. I meant to send 
this print to each of those that in the group 
you see, had it turned out successfully. But, 
focusing the gosh-blamed thing I got in bad. 
I didn’t bring the camera close enough, I 
fear. The whole effect, you see, is queer. 

—“* However, this one ’s not so worse; a baby 
and her nifty’ nurse. The cutest couple at the 
place, but light struck, hang it, in the face. 

—*This picture, though, has got some class, 
some touch of art. You see that mass of 
heavy clouds so fierce and black, a regular 
tropic typhoon track? I'll say that’s good. 
I don’t know what occurred to cause the sky 
I got. The sky was blue, a perfect day, when 
I But still, that’s just the way my camera 
works. I had to call that view ‘The Coming 
Thundersquall.’ 

—T took some others, but the rest are 
simply fierce; you’ve seen the best.” 








When days are bleak and winter’s near, 
When dank the outlook is and drear, 

What joy it is to have a book 

Of photographs in which to look 

At all the views and groups one took 
When summertime was here! —A,. H. F. 
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1 the world 
loves beauty 


VERY woman wants to be beautiful, 
but many fail to realize that the most 










WA important element in the beauty of the 
A Uf. Vv, face is the quality and condition of the skin. 
Ht | ge! 4 If your features are irregular or your color- 
 Scoae > ing drab, loveliness is not necessarily denied 
Nigh 7 you, for every woman has complexion possi- 
ati! bilities which can be brought out through 


simple rules of living. Cleanliness is the first. 


Resinol Soap is a ready aid to those in search 
; of skin health and beauty. All the properties 
ga! necessary for overcoming complexion ills are 
‘a combined in its generous, creamy lather. It 
refreshes and invigorates while it lessens the 
tendency to blotches, sallowness, clogged or 
coarse pores, oiliness, grime, roughness or 
if similar defects. 
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may be, Resinol Soap is the pleasing fulfill- 
ment of them all. It is pure and free from 
harsh drying chemicals, making it specially 
suitable for the most delicate skin. It has no 
heavy perfume—only the pleasing Resinol 
fragrance. It lathers freely and rinses easily. 


Ask your druggist for it today and be- 
gin your beauty treatments. Remember 
that the skin of the face is very sensitive 
and must never be rubbed harshly. 
Gently massage the lather into the pores 
with the finger tips. Do not use hot 
water—it burns and dries the skin— 
always have it lukewarm. Rinse thor- 
oughly with cool water and finish with 
a dash of cold. Dry carefully with a 
soft towel. Use this treatment daily for 
one month, then note the improvement 
in your complexion. 


Dainty trial size cake free on request. 
Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


Write Dept. 1-B, 


Resinol Soap used as a shampoo helps to impart that much-to- 
be-desired lustre and sheen that give real beauty to the hair. 
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Appropriate for Any Home 





Beauty, Comfort and Utility of Modern Davenport Bed Will Add to the 
Pleasure of the Entire Household 


life, and re-kindle our interest in the 

comfort of those with whom we live or 
visit. The presence of guests compels a consider- 
ation of our facilities for hospitality. No wonder 
that good furniture—a suitable gift for any 
occasion — is especially welcome at Christmas 
time, not only for its beauty but for its comfort 
and genuine utility. Just consider how every 
feature of the modern Davenport Bed commends 
its selection as a family Christmas gift. 


__ Inappearance, style, and comfort this remark- 

able piece of furniture matches the highest 
standards. It may be had in any authentic design 
—Queen Anne, William and Mary, Renaissance, 
or other period types. Or it may be overstuffed, 
finished in tapestry, velour, leather or other 
coverings. It may be had with chairs to match. 


By day, the modern Davenport Bed is simply 
a deep, luxurious lounging seat. But when the 
need for additional sleeping accommodations 
arises, it is quickly and easily transformed into 
a real bed—a bed with mattress and spring of 
regulation size and type that assure complete 
rest and refreshing sleep. 


| OLIDAYS renew our appreciation of home 


Serves by Day 
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The Davenport Bed, shown above. arranged for 
types—long and short models—of equally good 


night. 


and by Night 








There are other 


appearance and utility 


In the morning, the Davenport Bed is as easily 
returned to day service. All bedding is com- 
pletely concealed. To the eye there is no indica- 
tion of dual utility. Eighty-three manufacturers, 
through furniture dealers anddepartment stores 
everywhere, offer these perfected, two-purpose 
davenports. 


Perhaps the home you are thinking of already 
has one living-room davenport, but remember 
that there are Davenport Beds for other rooms 
—library, sun porch, or hall. There is always a 
place and use for a Davenport Bed. 


Go to any store that supplies good furniture, 
see how beautiful are the modern Davenport 
Beds, how reasonable their cost, and how they 
provide, in every sense, an appropriate gift for 
any home. 

Send for our handsome brochure showing a 


broad variety of Davenport Beds, in a wide choice 
of styles, woods and covering materials. 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 
902 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


RS fee os ok 
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